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LEHIGH CEMENT Makes Your farm Expense-Proof 
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Silly 


| “Dad, lin Goin? to Stay— 


**T decided last night to stay on the farm. I’ve given up that city notion. Here 
: is a sure future —good land, healthy stock and J/asting, money-saving, fireproof 
: CONCRETE buildings. I’ve got one suggestion, Dad. Let’s lay a concrete driveway 
from the buggy barn to the house. It'll save lots of work and expensive repairing. 
Let’s use the same cement you selected for the buildings—Lehigh Cement.’’ 


Thousands of farmers, in every section careful builders, all over, who seek the 
of the country, have awakened to the best results in concrete work. 
0 etna rl Oe a Tear down these wooden structures 
x ee ae wag em : Soot” oe that need constant repair that are in ? 
m re ? daily peril of fire. Replace them with 


with its apparent future of independence ! bg | 
and wealth, far offsets the attractions of Lehigh Cement Concrete buildings. 


city life to the younger generation. A sk th e Lehi gh D eal er 


Be sure to select Lehigh Cement. 
Uniform qualities of strength, fineness 





and color — country-wide distribution Discuss our plans with him; he will 
made possible by 12 great mills—are rea- ive you valuable co-operation in either 
sons which make Lehigh the choice of uilding or remodeling. 


Concrete for Permanence 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. ALLENTOWN, PA. SPOKANE, WN. 
12° Mills—Annual Capacity Over 12,000,000 Barrels. 


LEHIGH 


) CEMENT @uee 
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In our issue of last week, under the 
heading “Support the Agricultural 
College,” we spoke of the appropria- 
tions which are being asked for Ames 
this year, and pointed out the impera- 
tive needs of the institution. At that 
time we assumed that there would be 
no organized opposition to ‘making 
these appropriations, but expressed 
the fear that some of the members of 
the general assembly, in their desire to 
reduce state expenses, might not in- 
vestigate the needs of the Agricultural 
College sufficiently to learn its urgent 
need of the money asked for. Within 
the last three or four days, however, it 


has appeared that some injudicious 
friends of the State University are 
making a determined effort to reduce 
the appropriation for the Agricultural 
College, and are making statements 
concerning it, many of which are de- 
ceptive, and some of which are utterly 
untrue. 


As noted in our issue of last week, 
the askings for Ames are set forth in 
two bills. The first of these is House 
File No. 320, by Jessen. This bill car- 
ries an appropriation of $260,000 for 
college support, repairs, and contin- 
gent expenses, agricultural experiment 


£ 


stations, state school and engineering 
extension work, engineering experi- 
ment stations, veterinary investiga- 


tions, maintenance of public grounds, 
‘equipment of departments and build- 
ings and enlargement of buildings and 
small additional buildings. The money 
asked for in this bill is not an increase 
of the amount of money which Ames 
has been receiving. It simply con- 
tinues appropriations granted by the 
last general assembly, and which will 
expire with this year unless they are 
continued by the present general as- 
sembly. Two years ago the legislature 
appropriated for the University’s sup- 
port, repair and contingent funds, the 
sum of $99,000 annually thereafter. In 
the same bill which carried this ap- 
propriation there was an appropriation 
of $92.000 for the Agricultural College 
for its support and extension work, 
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A CRISIS 


veterinary investigations, etc. But this 
$92,000 was not made annually there- 
after, but for the one year only. Then 
the legislature voted a millage tax to 
the Agricultural College which would 
provide the same funds for the two 
years following—that is, for the years 
1914 and 1915. The one-year appropri- 
ation was made to carry the college 
along until it could get the benefit of 
the millage tax. The millage tax ex- 
pires with this year, and the college 
will receive no more money from it. 
While this University appropriation 
was made continuous, this Agricul- 
tural College support fund automatic- 
ally expires this year. The Jessen bill, 
therefore, is simply to continue these 
funds, and any statement to the con- 
trary is untrue. If the present gen- 
eral assembly does not pass the Jessen 
bill, or provide for the same amount 
of money in some other way, the Agri- 
cultural College will be short $360,000 
a year in its support and repair fund. 


If the members of the legislature 
will turn to the report of the State 
Board of Education, which has just 
been issued, they will find that the 
Agricultural College, during the col- 
lege year 1914-15, received from the 
state for its collegiate and _  sub-col- 
legiate support funds $432,500, and for 
equipment, repairs, improvements, 
etc., $110,900, or a total of $543,490. 
This does not include the funds pro- 
vided for the agricultural and engi- 
neering experiment stations, nor for 
veterinary investigations, nor for ag- 
ricultural and engineering extension. 
During the same period, the State Uni- 
versity received for educational work 
$454,700 and for equipment, repairs, 
improvements, etc., $120,000, or a total 
of $574,700, as compared with $543,400 
for the Agricultural College. These 
institutions receive $180,00 each ad- 
ditional for buildings. 

On November 20, 1914, there were 
enrolled at Ames, 58 graduate stu- 
dents, 2,165 undergraduate students, 
485 summer school students, and 319 
students in the one and two-year 
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AT AMES 


courses in agriculture, trade school 
work, home-making work, and music, 
making a grand total, eliminating du- 
plicates, of 3,027 students. Subtract- 
ing the summer school students, the 
number of students in residence at 
the college throughout the college year 
was 2,542. On March 13th, this num- 
ber had grown to 2,715. As compared 
with this number at the Agricultural 
College, there were at the University, 
1019 students in graduate work, 2,184 
in undergraduate work, 315 in the 
summer school, and 153 in the sub- 
collegiate courses. Subtracting the 
number in the summer school, there 
were a total of 2,456 students in resi- 
dence throughout the eollege year. In 
other words, there were more students 
by the number of 86 in the regular 
work at the Agricultural College than 
in the regular work at the University 
on November 20, 1914, and the num- 
ber at Ames has increased by almost 
200 since that date. 

Some of these friends of the Uni- 
versity who are opposing the appro- 
priations for Ames, insinuate that 
Ames is trying to build up another 
university, and is ambitious to estab- 
lish a college of liberal arts. The rec- 
ord of attendance in the various 
courses is a sufficient answer to this 
insinuation. On March 13, 1915, there 
were, in the long agricultural course 
at Ames, 826 students, and in the one 
and two-year agricultural courses’ 245 
students, or a total of 971 students in 
agriculture. There were 122 students 
in agricultural engineering, 521 in the 
engineering courses proper, 523 in 
home economics, and 55 in the two- 
year course for home _ economics. 
There is no college: of liberal arts at 
Ames, and never will be. No one con- 
nected with the institution has the 
least ambition in that direction. There 
are classes there in English, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and such subjects, 
because every college student must 
have some college work in these sub- 
jects if he is properly to pursue his 
technical courses. Any suggestion 
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that the Agricultural College is ambi- 
tious to develop a college of liberal 
arts is made through inexcusable ig- 
norance or through a malicious desiré 
to prejudice. There are fifteen cor 
twenty colleges in Iowa where stu- 
dents may go to get work in the liberal 
arts. There is only one where they 
may go to get instruction in agricul- 
ture. The work of the Agricultural 
College in agriculture and applied sci- 
ences will take every ounce of effort 
from every instructor connected with 
it, and every dollar of money which 
the state can give it. : 

In this connection we wish to call 
attention to the engineering schools 
at the University and at Ames. On 
March 18th, as stated, there were 521 
students in engineering at Ames, and 
62 in the two-year course in engineer- 
ing, or a total of 588. We do not hap- 
pen to have figures as late as this for 
Iowa, City, but the attendance for the 
last college year in engineering 
courses there, as stated by Dean Ray- 
mond in his report, was 228. It may 
be somewhat greater than this at the 
present time, but evidently not half 
as many students are in the engineer- 
ing courses at Iowa City as at Ames. 
Now, if the members of the general 
assembly wish to avoid some needless 
duplication, and save some money to 
the state, they. could very properly 
transfer the engineering department at 
Iowa City to Ames. It will be remem- 
bered that about three years ago the 
Board of Education did this, but the 
general assembly two years ago ;e- 
versed the board. We have always 
believed that the board acted wisely 
when it determined to have but one 
engineering school, and located it at 
Ames, where the equipment is much 
better, and where the attendance has 
been much larger. There is no ex: 
cuse for the two schools in engineer- 
ing, and a large sum of money could 
be saved to the state by combining 
them at Ames, 

We ask our readers to look at the 








(Continued on page 562) 
















WHY THE IOWA AGRICULTURAL 





COLLEGE NEEDS MORE MONEY. 






Six hundred and eighty-one students with members of the state legislature, the president and deans, March 23, 1915. The students in the picture so my the exact increase of 
enrollment in two years—from 2,034 in 1912-13 to 2,715 in 1914-15. This refers to students in residence at Ames throughout the year. Including the summer 


session the increase for the two years was 1,082. The increase 
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of attendance is chiefly in agriculture and home economics. 
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rep—In many iocalities subscrip- 
Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent In your neighbor- 


hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 











ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertived, and we will take 
it as a favorif any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 





COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany al! com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published 





PuOTOGRAPHS of farm scenes are gladly recetved, 
and will be reproduced 1f of general interest, an 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 








QvueESTIONS—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possi- 
ble, either through the paper orby mail. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 
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All correspondence should be directed to 
and not to any individual! connected with it 
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Fool Curiosity 


We refer to that brand of curiosity 
which causes a man to snoop around 
stock yards in which cattle or hogs 
are reported to be suffering from some 
infectious disease. He does this not 
with any idea that he can do any good, 
but merely to see what they look like 
when diseased. 

Woman is supposed to have a mo- 
nopoly of curiosity, prying into the 
love affairs of her friends, wanting to 
see the trousseau of the bride, and the 
kitchens of her neighbors, and look- 
ing for the skeleton in the closet. All 
these forms of curiosity, however, 
have human interest, and cause noth- 
ing but a little annoyance which the 
wise overlook and forget in short 
order. 

The curiosity we mean is that sense- 
less type that leads Sam Jones to go 
over to Jim Smith's, to see whether 
the report is true or not, as told by 
Jim’s second cousin to Sam's wife's 
sister, that Smith’s hogs have the 
cholera. Not that he would know 
cholera if he saw it, or that he could 
be of any help if he did, but to gratify 
a curiosity that has at best only re- 
mote human interest, whatever it may 
have of porcine interest. 

If Smith’s hogs have a well-defined 
case of cholera, Jones is more than 
likely to carry some of the germs 
home with him on his boots, and plant 
the disease in his own herd when he 
feeds his hogs that evening. From 
ten to fourteen days afterwards, he 
will have a well defined case of chol- 
era in his herd, which may cost him a 
good part of his year’s corn crop; and 
his wife will have to go without the 
new dress on which she has set her 
heart, or the long-promised visit to her 
mother. 

We have had some well defined 
cases of this unsavory curiosity in the 
recent outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease; and it is the inability of those 
in authority to check this curiosity, 


that is makir 








= farmers in the eastern 
part of the state exceedingly sensitive 
and touchy We heard of one case 
where a farmer in Illinois, after bury- 
ing his live stock, came over to visit 
two relatives in Iowa. Whether from 
this or some unknown cause, both of 
these herds developed foot and mouth 
disease. We know of nothing except 
sin that is as catching as foot and 
mouth disease. He probably did not 
disinfect his boots. We heard of an- 
other case of this disease, where an 
Illinois farmer moved to Iowa from an 
infected region. The veterinarians 
would not allow him to bring his cat- 
tle or his hogs or his chickens, but 
allowed him to bring the horses after 
they had been thorovghly disinfected 
from the knees down. They also al- 











lowed him to bring two dogs, without | it means an 


disinfection. 
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Veterinarians tell us that it is the 
curiosity of neighbors, and frequently 
of hired hands, to see what an animal 
infected with the disease looks like, 
that has given them more trouble than 
any other one thing. Even veterina- 
rians sometimes make mistakes. They 
most certainly did in the first out- 
break of this disease. which mistake 
has cost the country hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The thing to do, and the only thing 
to do, when an outbreak of any one of 
these diseases is even reported, is to 
keep away from the premises, tie up 
your dogs, and regard the place as un- 
clean, as unclean as the valley of To- 
phet after the reformer king had de- 
molished the idols and turned the filth 
of the city into it, and kept criminals 
burning up the dead bodies, “where 
their worm dieth not and the fire is 
not quenched.” 

If a man, from a sense of duty and 
neighborliness, feels that he shouid 
help a neighbor whose stock is infect- 
ed with one of these diseases, the 
least he can do is to stay away from 
home, if possible, and not enter his 
own or a neighbor's premises until he 
has received the thorough disinfection 
which our veterinarians have learned 
how to give. 

On general principles, the safe thing 


, in life is for a man to Keep his nose 


out of other people’s business. If he 
himself is worth while, he will have 
enough business of his own to attend 
to. This thing of inviting disease 
through senseless curiosity, which of- 
ten involves the loss of thousands and 
tens of thousands of dollars to neigh- 
bors within five miles, should be con- 
demned without mincing words. 

We are learning more and more ev- 
ery year that many of our diseases 
are germ diseases, that germs can be 
carried from beast to beast, or from 
man to beast, though fortunately but 
few of them from beast to man. Moses 
was right, and must have known a 
great deal about germs, when he made 
the Jews regard themselves as _ un- 
clean when they had even touched a 
dead body, and made them wash until 
the Jewish home must have been just 
about as sanitary as a home could be. 





The Rate Advance Hearing 


Commissioner Daniels, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has for 
a month past been taking the testi- 
mony at Chicago in the case in which 
the western railroads are asking for 
permission to advance their freight 
rates on grains, live stock, and pack- 
ing house products, and a large num- 
ber of other commodities. It is esti- 
mated that the advances asked for 
wiil amount to between $50,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 per year. These advances 
should not be confused with the ad- 
vances being asked by the Iowa rail- 
roads within the state, which, includ- 
ing both passenger and freight rates, 
will amount to more than $10,000,000 
per year. Commissioner Daniels is 
dealing with interstate rates only. 

The first month was consumed in 
hearing the testimony of the railroads. 
The presidents of several of the weak 
roads, which are in finacial difficul- 
ties, told of the bad way they are in, 
and the necessity of these advanced 
rates to keep them out of the poor 
house. They were followed by traffic 
experts who testified concerning the 
old rates and the advances which they 
wish to put in force. Tuesday, March 
30th, the shippers began introducing 
their testimony, and will continue into 
May. The first three days will be 
given to the introduction of general 
testimony on the subject. The ship- 
pers’ testimony on the grain advances 
will begin April 17th, and on live stock 
May Ist. 

The railroads are represented by a 
number of the ablest attorneys in the 
west. The general conduct of the case 
for the shippers is untler the direc- 
tion of Clifford Thorne, of lowa, who 
has the support of the railroad com- 
missioners of most of the western 
states, and of the various grain and 
stock men’s organizations. Some no- 
tion of the magnitude of the work 
done on behalf of the shippers may 
be gatherd from the statement that 
about seventy experts have been work- 
ing for several months in preparing 
testimony. 

Probably more money is involved in 
this rate fight than was ever involved 
in any case ever tried before any tri- 
bunal. li the advances are granted, 
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The publisher of an Iowa agricul- 
tural paper who recently issued a 
twelve-page extra on the subject of 
an alleged overcharge in the state 
printing of little more than half a cent 
per person, taking his own estimates, 
will find in this advance, and in the 
advance in the Iowa rates which has 
been asked for, something  reaily 
worth talking about. Clamor about a 
small overcharge will not be accepted 
by the Iowa farmers as an excuse for 
silence concerning a big overcharge. 

Those of our readers who have not 
already acted on our suggestion of 
last week, that they write their repre- 
sentatives and senators in the lowa 
legislature, and urge them to appro- 
priate the necessary money to enable 
the state railroad commission to value 
the railroad property in lowa, should 
do so at once. The legislature is near- 
ing the end of its work. This appro- 
priation is likely to be defeated by 
our railroad friends if the country 1s 
not heard from. 


Acid Soils and Acid Souls 


Farmers in the older sections pretty 
much over the entire United States, 
are beginning to become acquainted 
with acid soils. This is particularly 
true where farming is mainly the 
growing of grains for sale off the farm, 
and more particularly so in the humid 
regions, where the rains wash out of 
the soils the rock salts, for examptie, 
lime, about as fast as they are devel- 
oped. Even limestone regions become 
acid, or, aS we say, sour. 

These acid soils refuse to grow the 
clovers and alfalfa, which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the maintenance 
and restoration of soil fertility. In- 
stead, they grow sorrel and the worst 
weeds, both biennials and perennials. 
They don’t refuse to grow good things. 
They will grow corn, will grow grain; 
but they will not grow the best things, 
the legumes, without which permanent 
fertility can not be maintained any- 
where for an indefinite time. These 
acid soils thus become thin, grow less 
and less crops, even of the crops they 
do grow, and gradually take on a look 
of discouragement, of deep despond- 
ency. They wash readily, as though 
the best part of the soil was anxious 
to get away where it could be of more 
service to humanity. 

There are also acid souls. We find 
them in every community—people who 
do not do the best things, not because 
of any lack of natural ability, but 
simply because they are acid, sour. 
We notice it in political circles: A 
man who did his best for his party, 
and was defeated, has a test of char- 
acter that is vital. He may remain 
sweet, forget about his disappoint- 
ment, turn in and do his best work 
for his party, or he may become what 
politicians call a sorehead, finding 
fault with everything that is done, and 
gradually drifting off into some other 
party. 

You will find it sometimes in the 
church, in city and country—some 
man who has taken offense at the 
preacher because some of his remarks 
seemed to him to be personal. He is 
soured, and he will not rest content 
until he gets rid of the preacher. Pos- 
sibly the arrow was shot at a venture, 
and hit a number of persons who 
ought to have been hit. Some of the 
others also took the matter to heart, 
but they remained sweet, and thanked 
the preacher for his rebuke. One 
soured and remained so, and nothing 
was right afterwards. 

There are many men in every com- 
munity who have not succeeded as 
well as their neighbors. They work 
just as hard, but some way don’t get 
along. This, again, is a test of char- 
acter. It is possible to become sour, 
get out of sorts, find fault with the 
neighbors or the school or the church, 
and things generally, and instead of de- 
veloping the finest traits of character, 
develop those less amiable and less 
desirable. Again, there are those who 
have worked hard and have done their 
very best, who have seen their neigh- 
bors prosper while they have failed to 
prosper. Yet they remained sweet- 
tempered, cheerful and helpful, becom- 
ing more lovely by reason of their ad- 
versity. 

Lime will sweeten a sour soil, but it 
takes something more than that to 
sweeten a sour soul, to make the cor- 
ners of the mouth turn up in middle 
age instead of down. The singular 








age and after, the very countenance 
showing not only disappointment and 
grief, but vexation and bitterness. 

Prosperity is very likely to develop 
unlovely traits of character; so is ad- 
versity. On the other hand, prosper. 
ity sometimes develops the loveliest 
traits of character, but not nearly go 
often as does adversity. We have 
studied men and women a great many 
years, and we have found a few, but 
only a few, really sweet, lovable char. 
acters, who have been exceedingly 
prosperous. We have found many, 
and the most lovable characters in all 
our acquaintance, who have gone 
through adversity, disappointment, 
personal bereavement and_ poverty. 
Notwithstanding all this, they have 
managed to see the bright side of 
things, to be cheerful where others 
would be sad, to laugh wher others 
would complain. These are the very 
saints of God, who have gone through 
all this affliction without being 
erushed or becoming bitter, and have 
remained sweet. 

To them this is a right good world 
after all. They don’t complain of the 
prosperity of others, but rejoice in it, 
and seem determined to make the very 
best of whatever happens, realizing 
that there is something in this uni- 
verse, always available, that can 
sweeten the cup of sorrow and take 
the bitterness out of adversity. We 
have invariably found that these peo- 
ple are of that class that love folks. 
They really love their fellow-men, see 
the best in them, and the best side of 
every act. 

Our happiness in life depends oa 
how we look at things; depends, in 
other words, on keeping sweet under 
things that make others sour. There 
are acid soils, plenty of them, and 
they can be sweetened by lime. The 
soil is not a free agent, however, and 
there’s the main difference between 
an acid soil and an acid soul. The 
soil has nothing to do with keeping 
itself sweet. The soul can’t keep 
sweet unless it wants to do so. The 
best sweetener is a genuine love of 
folks, and that grows out of a genuine 
love of the God of all folks. 





Scouring Calves 


Calves which scour during the first 
week are generally sick with that very 
serious disease known as white scours. 
It seems to be much like the navel and 
joint ill diseases which attack other 


young animals shortly after birth. 
Filth germs enter the body of the calf 
through the navel at birth. To prevent 
the entrance of the filth germs, the 
stall in which a cow calves should be 
thoroughly cleaned and_ disinfected 
with coal tar dip solution or some oth- 
er good disinfectant, just previous to 
and just after calving. At birth the 
navel of the calf should be disinfected 
with coal tar dip solution, or, even bet- 
ter a 1 to 500 solution of corrosive sub- 
limate. As far as possible the young 
calf should be put in clean, sunshiny, 
disinfected pens. Calves coming on 
grass rarely take white scours. 

Ordinary scouring is brought on by 
feeding too much milk, dirty milk, cold 
milk, or sour milk, at irregular or i1- 
frequent intervals. To avoid scours, 
the week-old calf must be given clean, 
sweet, warm milk at least three times 
daily. It helps in avoiding scours to 
put a teaspoonful of good quality blood 
meal in the milk night and morning. 

The first thing todo with the scour- 
ing calf is to cut down its feed. Next, 
be sure that its feed is of the very best 
quality. Then give any one of a numl- 
ber of treatments. A good one is ‘0 
give two to six tablespoonfuls of cas- 
tor oil (depending on the size of the 
calf), shaken up in some scalded milk. 
Follow this twice daily with one (0 
two teaspoonful doses of a mixture Ol 
two parts of subnitrate of bismuth and 
one part of salol in a little milk. Or. 17 
stead of the subnitrate of bismuth and 
salol, follow the castor oil treatment 
with fifteen to twenty drops of lauda- 
num, a teaspoonful of dried blood and 
one or two raw eggs. The common 
home remedies are one or two raw 
eggs or a cup of strong coffee. _—__, 

An easily applied remedy which 1s 
found to cure many cases is to make 
up a solution by dissolving one-half 
ounce of formaldehyde in fifteen and @ 
half ounces of rainwater, and adding 
it to the milk at the rate of a teaspoon 
ful to each pint. 
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arrow Before You Unhitch 


We don’t mean to harrow before 
you unhitch from the plow, unless you 


are one of those forehanded and in- 
cenious fellows who can use a gang, 
the harrow on behind it, and 
have enough teams to do both jobs 
at the same time. In that case, your 
harrowing is done by the time your 
plowing is done, and you can unhitch 
and go to dinner or supper, and not 
dream at night about clods in your 
newly plowed field. Nor do we meen 
that you should harrow before you un- 
hitch, when you plow sod in the fall 
of the year. You want that land to lie 
rough, so that it may have the full 
benefit of the snows and spring rains, 
and the freezing and thawing. 

What we mean is this: If you are 
plowing in the spring for corn, and 
your land is a somewhat heavy clay, 
or even clay loam, and you are plow- 
ing it too wet, unless you harfow what 
you have plowed that forenoon before 
you go home to dinner, or what you 
have plowed in the afternoon before 
you unhitch for supper, you will most 
likely have a lot of clods in your field 
that will give you grieZ. 

Let’s lock into the philosophy of it: 
This land turns up in masses that fur- 
nish excellent clod material. If there 
was too much moisture at the time— 
and there are generally some parts of 
the field that have too much moisture 
at the time of plowing—if you wait 
till you finish the field, or even the 
next day, or that afternoon, if the 
weather is warm, of, as is not uncom- 
mon, you have a dry southwest wind 
blowing, you will find that the mois- 
ture will be evaporated quickly from 
this newly turned soil, and you will 
have clods—cicds which yeu can not 
handle very well without a disk roller, 
or, in default of that, until a rain 
comes to soften them. 

We think that over most of our ter- 
ritory there is plenty of moisture in 
the soil this spring. The snows have 
been fairly heavy, and in a good part 
of the country the rainfall has been 
above the normal, the precipitation up 
to March 22d being between two and 
three inches over normal in the state 
of lowa, since the first of the year. If 
we can just keep that moisture in the 
soil until it is used up by passing 
through the stems and leaves and 
stalks of the plants, we will have a 
good corn crop this year, even if the 
rainfall should be below the normal. 
If we allow clods to form, we will 
have trouble in crushing them, and 
will not do it perfectly. There will be 
too much air in the soil; it will dry 
out quickly; the moisture, which mea- 
Sures the cxtent of the crop, will be 
deficient when most needed; and you 
will have your work for nothing. 

One year, on one of our farms, we 
had a piece of gumbo land to plow for 
corn. In all of it there was plenty 
of moisture; in some parts of it too 
much; and we instructed the tenant 
to harrow before he unhitched. He 
did so. A neighbor, who had practi- 
cally the same kind of land, on the 
whole a little drier, when advised to 
harrow before he unhitched, declared 
he would not harrow until he had fin- 
ished plowing his forty-acre field. 
When he came to harrow, his harrow 
simply rolled over hard clods, which 
he could not get into shape at all un- 
til we loaned. him our disk roller, and 
even then the land was not in nearly 
as good physical condition as if he 
had harrowed before he unhitched. 

In putting’ in corn on corn stalks, 
we would disk a week or so before 
we plowed, in order to conserve the 
moisture. This applies particularly to 
heavy land. By disking corn stalk 
£round before you plow it, you form 
@ mulch, not a dust mulch, but a 
crumbly or granular mulch. This pre- 
Vents the evaporation of moisture be- 
low. _ If you will watch closely where 
_——_ to do this, particularly if there 
Pr od period of dry weather during 
“pril, you will see cracks forming. 
on ee are the outlines of iu- 
this cae The object is to prevent 
Secatan formation. W hen land thus 
susie aun, Dlowed, if it is at all de- 
sone oe though it breaks up in 
little ‘heaes Rts be small, and a very 
ular ear ing will put on the gran- 
aeeen” — will conserve the 
Peotone eae Ww ich will be so greatly 

ed some time during the corn 
érowing season. 
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for we have often talked about this be- 
fore, is in doubt about this, just let 
him try it, and then forget to harrow 
some part of the field, and see the re- 
sult. If you doubt our philosophy of 
clod formation, just keep your eyes 
open and watch and see for yourself. 
There is nothing that brings greater 
profits to the farmer in any branch of 
his business than the habit of close 
observation and getting hold of the 
laws or principles that govern, philoso- 
phizing about it, if you care to use 
that big word; not speculating about 
it, but philosophizing about it, getting 
hold of the philosophy, the very rtuth 
in the matter. 





Farm Credits 


The legislature of Kansas has 
passed a farm credit law, which is 
simply an extension to the farms of 
the building and loan association law 
of the cities. That is, it allows farm- 
ers to take out shares in the stocks of 
these associations, and borrow from 
them, as men do who take out shares 
in the cities. 

Perhaps we had better give a little 
sketch of these building and loan as- 
sociations. The first of them was es- 
tablished in the year 1831, at Frank- 
fort, near Philadelphia. The original 
object was to enable laborers and oth- 
ers in the cities to jointly accumulate 
a fund from which they could borrow 
for home building. For example, sup- 


pose there were one hundred members, | 
| North 
lars, payable at the rate of one dollar | 


and the shares were two hundred dol- 


a month. The first hundred dollars 
paid in would be loaned to someone 
who wanted to build a house; and so 
on each 
on his share right along, together with 
the interest on his loan. This contin- 
ued until the stock was fully paid up, 
when the fully-paid-up share was re- 
turned to the borrower and his loan 
cancelled. The shares would be paid 
in full and the mortgages cancelled, 
the payments together with the divi- 
dends having amounted to the par 
value of the stock. 

About forty years ago, the editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer took some shares in 
a local building and loan association, 
in a small country town, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the movement; 
and subsequently, when some of the 
subscribers got tired paying on their 
shares, took them off their hands. 
When the first payment was made, 
there were a great many borrowers, 
as the town was growing rapidly at 
the time, and a premium was made, 
which, had it continued, would have 
made the non-borrowing members 20 
per cent interest. For this premium 
was regarded as a profit, and helped 
pay up the stock of the non-borrowing 
subscribers. Then the town quit grow- 
ing, and it was discovered that some 
of the titles on which money was bor- 
rowed were defective. By and by the 
members began to pull out, which, 
under the law, they can do by forfeit- 
ing their profits. It was some years 
before we got our money out without 
a loss, but at a very low rate of in- 
terest. 

At the beginning of this movement, 
the thought occurred to us that this 
principle might he extcnded io iarms, 
and enable farmers, and particular! 
renters, to accumulate money gradu- 
ally, and finally become owners of 
farms. We think now that it could be 
done, but there would be the same 
radical difficulties that we met with 
forty years ago. 

If land was advancing in price, there 
would be four or five borrowers for ev- 
ery monthly payment, and the only 
way to settle it would be to put it up 
at auction, and let the man borrow it 
who would pay the largest premium. 
If land was falling in price, every man 
who had money in it would be anxious 
to get it out, and there would be no 
money to loan. These building and 
loan associations have worked admir- 
ably in the cities, where the loans 
made are small, and the borrowers 
mostly laborers and men of small 
means; but no one who is not a pros- 
pective borrower should be allowed to 
invest. We do not know the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of these Kansas asso- 
ciations, but we hope that the law will 
work successfully and enable many 
renters to buy farms. If they are al- 
lowed to pay premiums for the money, 
however, it will be difficult to keep 
out investors. 

When first started, a large number 
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of these associations were formed in 
Philadelphia, but none of them incor- 
porated till 1849. In 1876, there were 
430 of them in Philadelphia alone, and 
a large proportion of the working peo- 
ple of that city succeeded in becom- 
ing owners of their own homes. There 
is a national league of these building 
and loan associations, from the report 
of the secretary of which we learn 
that in 1908 there were 5,439 in the 
United States, with a total member- 
ship of over 1,800,000, and with assets 
amounting to $746,000,000. Similar as- 
sociations exist in Great Britain and 
in continental Europe, where they are 
known as codperative building socie- 
ties. 

We shall be very much interested in 
watching how this plan works out in 
the state of Kansas. If they reach a 
point where the speculative value has 
gone out of land, and the leasing sys- 
tem is so changed that a tenant can 
stay for ten or twenty years, as ten- 
ants do in the older countries, we can 


| readily see how this might be a means 


of enabling tenants to own their own 
farms by taking up stock and paying 
on it gradually, provided they had 
enough in addition to make payments 
down that would make the association 
safe. 





Co-Operation in the Spring 
Wheat Belt 


Our readers who have been noticing 
what has been going on for years in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
and South Dakota, must have 
been surprised at the number and in- 
covperative associa- 
tions. In these states, and especially 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, codper- 
ative organizations are numbered by 
the hundreds—creameries, elevators, 
cow testing associations, starch facto- 
ries, pouitry associations, organiza- 
tions for buying farm supplies, and at 
least one woolen mill. 

These associations usually begin in 
a farmers’ club, 
some nine hundred in Minnesota, and 
several hundred in the Dakotas. When 
farmers once get together and get to 
know each other, naturally they begin 
to inquire what they can do either 
jointly or in coéperation. This is like- 
ly to develop into a creamery, if one 
is needed, or an elevator, or a poultry 
association, and occasionally into a 
rural church, showing the interplay be- 
tween the material and the spiritual. 

Human nature is so constituted that 
when anything new or _ surprising 
comes to us, we can’t very well help 
inquiring as to the cause. Manifestly, 
the growing of spring wheat had noth- 
ing whatever to do with this growth 
of farmers’ clubs and cooperation 
among farmers in the spring wheat 
belt. The reasons lie deeper. We 


of which there are | 








| 


shall not undertake to give them all, | 


but two reasons appear to lie on the 
surface. 

One is that the people in these new- 
ly settled sections of the country, and 
this is particularly true of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, feel the need of co- 
operation to an extent which it is not 
felt in the corn belt or in the winter 
wheat belt. They are a long way from 
market. The farms are_ relatively 
smaller in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, than in Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. The farmers do 
not do things in the same wholesale 
way. In the corn belt, the farmer sel- 
dom thinks of feeding less than a car- 
load of cattle. Farmers in the spring 
wheat belt often have half a carload, 
and when they get acquainted with 
each other, it is natural for them to 
combine and form shipping associa- 
tions, which at a nominal expense can 
provide for shipment, and care for 
it when a mixed carload is ready. 

Men never coéperate until there is 
need for it. The early settlers in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio coéperated a 
great deal in a small way. They had 
to. When a farmer in those sections 
wanted to raise a barn, he had to have 
all the neighbors in the country round- 
about to help him, as barns were built 
in those days. We remember when a 
boy, when it was not uncommon for 
farmers to club together and help each 
other husk corn, when there really was 
no necessity for it, but simply a feel- 
ing of personal friendship and longing 
for society. Coédperation is in a way 
natural to farmers when they are un- 
der the spur of necessity. Not that 
there is no codperation in the corn 
belt. There are hundreds of creamer- 





ies and elevators; but these were not 
established until there was necessity 
for it, in order to get a fair price for 
milk and grain. 

There: is another, and, we think a 
stronger reason: The population of 
these states in the spring wheat belt 
is more largely made up of foreigners, 
and of foreigners recently landed, than 
in the older corn belt states. There 
are communities of Germans, of Nor- 
wegians, of Swedes, and of Finns. Be- 
ing of the same blood, and the older 
folks speaking the same language and 
having the.same religious convictions, 
they know each other and trust each 
other. Besides this, these people, and 
especially those who have come here 
within the last quarter of a century, 
know a great deal about codperation. 
They brought that knowledge with 
them; for in all these continental Eu- 
ropean countries there is an amount of 
cooperation of which we have no cone 
ception. They had to codperate. 

Much of the wonderful material 
strength of Germany and Austria is 
due to the systems of coéperation, in 
which they have been trained from @ 
quarter to half a century. The same 
is true of the wonderful strength that 
France is showing; for there, too, co- 
operation is very strong. ltt is not so 
strong in Engiand, nor in Ireland, ev- 
cept in the last ten or fifteen years, 
when the Irish, under the spur of ne- 
cessity, have become codperators, as 
the Scotch did half a century ago. Ne- 
cessity makes men coéperators in city 
and in country,-and the lesson once 
learned is not soon forgoiten. 

On the other hand, the farmers of 
the corn belt have become intensely 
individualistic. Their farms are larg- 
er. Corn growing, winter wheat grow- 
ing, and cattle feeding are carried on 
on a scale that usually makes a car- 
load the unit. Then again, interest 
rates are lower in these states, be- 
cause they are older and have greater 
financial credit through financial abil- 
ity. Farm owners in these corn belt 
states have become rich in the last fif- 
ten years, due not to their farming 
operations, but to the phenomenal ad- 
vance in the price of land, which they 
were able to obtain very cheap either 
by entry or from speculators, to whom 
land forty years ago was an actual 
burden. This has made them feel rich. 
In fact, the farm owners of the corn 
belt “feel their oats,” and sometimes 
we are tempted to say that their inde- 
pendence is something on the smug 
order, which is inclined to look down 
upon others less fortunate. It is some- 
what similar to the smug selfrighteous- 
ness of some Christians, who thank 
God that they are not as other men, 
not born as othér men, and on a high- 
er plane spiritually. 

The necessity, however, will come 
upon us by and by. We are beginning 
to plead for lower interest rates, and 
ask that they be given us by some be- 
nevolent government, or through some 
law that will favor a special class, for- 
getful of the fact that lower interest 
rates come either from increasing 
wealth or financial responsibility, or 
through credit associations which com- 
bine limited or unlimited liability with 
supervision of the borrower in the use 
of the money loaned him. 

The farmers in the corn belt are not 
ready for that, would not consider it 
for a minute. Hence they can not ob- 
tain the cheap rates on loans or short 
time borrowings, obtained by the poor- 
est of the poor in Ireland, France or 
Germany. These countries have credit 
associations or banks that loan money 
in small sums to members, each mem- 
ber being liable in whole or in part 
for the debts of the association. ‘The 
corn belt farmer would not consent 
to allow, as a condition of a loan, 
some member of the association to 
say what he shall buy, what price he 
shall pay, and how he shall eare for it. 
The increasing number of farms rent- 
ed on short time leases stands in the 
way of codperation in these states at 
present. The time may come when 
we will favor such credit banks or 
organizations, but only when tenantry 
becomes the rule and farm operation 
by the owner the exception. 

The best thing that these corn belt 
states can do now is to get together 
in farmers’ clubs. When they get 
to know each other, they will be 
ready for joint or coéperative effort 
for some good thing the community 
needs, whether jit be improvement in 
the school, or better roads, or cow 
testing, or community breeding, or a 
better country church, all of which in- 
volve coéperative action with or with- 
out codperative organization. 
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Make Homes for the Birds 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the agricultural de- 
partments of the various states, to- 
gether with the officers of the Audu- 
bon Society, have presented proof, and 
piled it mountain high, to show the 
farmers that some of the best and the 
most faithful friends they have are the 
birds; not merely the sweet song 
birds, but birds whose songs are not 
particularly attractive, although they 
do cheer the heart of the man who is 
in sympathy with nature. Who has 
not been cheered by the cheerful note 
of the unsuspecting “Bob White”, as 
he sits on a fence rail or the gate-post 
in summer? He makes himself scarce 
in winter, for he knows there is an 
enemy lurking about. Who has not had 
more courage put into his heart by 
seeing a bee-bird attack a hawk or a 
thieving crow, driving him away, and 
then coming back to look after his 
mate and young ones? Who has not 
been heartened by the song of the 
robin, which the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tells us is the 
most common bird in America? Who 
has not been delighted by the song of 
the thrush? Whose heart has not been 
made lighter by the rat-a-tat-tat of the 
woodpecker? 

These are all friends of ours, and it 
is due to the fact that we have not.ap- 
preciated their friendship, that we 
have so many wormy apples, so many 
scaly trees,so many chinch bugs, wire 
worms, grub worms, and other pests 
by the millions. Every year our losses 
through these pests, and our expenses 
in combating them, pile up. They are 
worse than taxes, worse than the tariff 
even to a tariff hater, worse than 
trade in the eyes of the high 
advocate. 

Why should we go on allowing the 
small boy to practice on these feath- 


tree 


tariff 


ered friends of ours with his sling- 
shot or small gun? ‘There is some- 
thing radically wrong -with the man 
who won’t stand by his friends. He 


doesn’t deserve any. He deserves to 
be punished, and usually is. 

We ought to do 
peace with these birds. 
protect them and care for them. If 
you want life to be more cheerful 
about the farm, encourage the small 
boy to put up bird houses for the little 
house-wrens; not fancy boxes or gor- 
Zeously painted houses, but just boxes 
—with an opening only one and one- 
eighth inches in diameter. A cigar box 
will do, or a box made out of shingles, 
or even an old cow horn, where these 
cute little insect eaters can make their 
home. Why not put up boxes for the 
bluebirds? Make the opening one and 


than make 
We ought to 


more 


five-eighths inches in diameter, and 
for larger birds a two-inch hole. For 
protection against squirrels, these 


holes can be surrounded with metal. 
Why persecute the swallows that 
build their nests under the eaves of 
your barn, or under the bridge that 
crosses the stream? Don’t persecute 
them, but encourage these birds to 
make their home with you during the 
summer time. Protect the quail. You 
can easily fix shelter for them for win- 
ter by putting out a corn shock, under 
which they can hide during a snow. 
Encourage them to come about the 
barnyard; feed them. You can’t tame 
them, any more than you can tame the 
tongue of a bad-tempered person, and 
we have good Scripture for saying that 
no one can do that You can, how- 








ever, make them understand that you 
are their friend. 

It is singuiar how ready wild life is 
to ke peace with man. The wild 
deer soon becomes tame if it is aot 
chased. Even the bears in our forests 
become quite friendly. There are a 
few things you can’t tame, or ought 
noi to: the wild dog, which we call the 
wolf, and wild animals of the cat 
tribe. They are our foes: but let us 


make friends with those that are kind- 


ly disposed toward us. Let us make 
our farm homes even more pleasant 
and happy by encouraging the good 


folks of the feathered tribe, and they 
are nearly all good, to be friendly 
With us. 

In view of all that we have written 
above, which is common knowledge to 
every intelligent person, the sports- 
men of Iowa are opposing a bill in the 
Iowa general assembly, prohibiting the 
shooting of quail for the next five 
years; and there is a strong sentiment 
among these sportsmen, so called, to 
put the robin and the turtle-dove in 
the list of game-birds, so that these 








sportsmen may have more sport in 
murdering the farmer’s friends. They 
may possibly defeat this legislation 
for the protection of the farmer’s 
friends. If so, the farmer should have 
an accounting with members of the 
legislature so lacking in gumption and 
fidelity to the interests of their con- 
stituents. 





Pasturing Steers On Clover 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a load of steers which weigh 
about 750 pounds each. I want to pas- 
ture them on a clover field which I 
seeded down last spring. How would 
be the best way to start them to avoid 
any trouble from bloat? Would it be 
safer to turn them in while the grass 
is too short for them to get enough to 
hurt them, provided the ground is not 
soft enough to be damaged by their 
trainping? [ want to feed these steers 
off about the 15th or 20th of Decem- 
ber. Would it be a good plan to put 
in a few acres of late evergreen sweet 
corn, and start them on this, beginning 
to feed when it is in good roasting ear 
stage?” 

If our correspondent will start these 
steers on the clover before it gets big 
enough to permit them to fill up quick- 
ly, he will probably have no trouble 


with the bloat. By starting them on 
the clover early in the season, and 
keeping them on the field night and 


day, they will probably become thor: 
oughly accustomed to it, and he should 
have no loss. In Nebraska, cattle are 
pastured on alfalfa in this way, with 
no trouble at all. The danger from 
bicat comes when cattle are turned in- 
to a heavy field of clover when they 
are empty, and it is especially danger- 
ous when the clover is damp from rain 
or dew. 

A few acres of sweet corn handled 
in the way suggested would probably 
be all right, and would give him an 
earlier start in feeding. It would also 
piece out the pasture in the late sum- 
mer or early fail. 


lowa Has Club Work 
Champions 


Two Iowa young people rank as the 
champion boy corn grower and the 
champion girl gardener and canner of 
the United States for the year 1914. 
They are Earle Zeller, of Cooper, 
Greene, county, and Eloise Parsons, of 
Toledo, Tama county, and they were 
the winners in the state contest for 
corn growing and gardening and can- 
ning. While they were in Washington 
recently, on the trips won through 
their excellent work in the Iowa boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, their records were 
compared with other state champions 
and they were found at the top of the 
list. 

Elosie Parsons, with her crop of 
5,318 pounds of tomatoes from a tenth 
of an acre of ground, and a profit of 
$115.57, was so far in the lead among 
the girls of the United States that she 
is clearly champion. Her record was 
two and one-half times better than 
the next best at Washington. Miss 
Parsons was sent to Washington by 
money secured by Mrs. Maude T. San- 
ford, of Cherokee, chairman of the 
home economics committee of ihe 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Earle Zeller’s record of 139 bushels 
of corn from an acre, and $197.80 
profit, stood as the best record for 
1914. Some of the boys from south- 
ern states had larger yields per acre, 
but they secured those yields only 
through large outlay for fertilizers, 
and that reduced their profits far be- 
low Zeller’s. It cost him only 8.7 
cents a bushel to grow his 139 bushels 
on his acre. He sold 30 bushels of it 
for seed, at $5 a bushel. and the re- 
mainder at 55 cents a bushel. His to- 
tal income from the acre was $209.95; 
his net income, $197.80. 

The Iowa young people, including 
also Clement Miller, winner of the 
Senator J. H. Allen prie for the most 
profitable production of baby pork, 
and Ruth E. Fleck, winner of the 
bread baking contest, had much atten- 
tion shown them in the east. In Wash- 
ington, O. H. Benson, former county 
superintendent in Wright county, ar- 
ranged for a complete sight-seeing 
tour which included a call on the 
president, who received them, even 
though it was the last day of con- 
gress, and every other delegation of 
callers was refused admission to his 








offices. In New York, Miss Jessi: 
Field, widely known as the “Corn 
Lady of Page County,” had arranged 
for an extensive sight-seeing tour. 

The boys’ and girls’ club work for 
this year is starting off in a large way, 
and those in charge at Iowa State Col- 
lege expect that oiler records will be 
broken. 








A Crisis at Ames 
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picture taken at the Agricultural Col- 
lege last week. With the exception of 
the president of the college, the deans 
of the departments, and the members 
of the legislative committee who were 
visiting the institution on the day it 
was taken, the photegraph represents 
simply the increase of enrollment in 
the two years just past, the number 
being 681. And in the face of such 
an increase, some of these gentlemen 
are proposing to cut down the support 
funds by $350,009. 

it is much to be regretted that there 
should be any conflict between the 
Agricultural College and the Univer- 
sity. It is generally recognized now 
that it was a misteke to found them 
separately. They should have been 
combined into one great single insti- 
tution, as in Wisconsin, Illinois, and, 
in fact, mest of the other states. But 
they were established separately, and 
it is now too late to bring them to- 
gether. Each has its own proper field 
of work. To the Agricultural Coilege 
belong the applied sciences, agricul- 
ture in al! of its phases, veterinary 
medicine, engineering (for the college 
was established as the lowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts), domestic science, and a!l foun- 
dation studies which may be neces- 
sary to fit the students to pursue their 
chosen courses tothe best possible ad- 
vantage. To the University belong 
the liberal arts, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, fine arts, domestic science. 
There is ample excuse for teaching 
domestie science at both institutions, 
for it should be taught to all young 
women, whatever. other college work 
they may be taking. As these two 
institutions are organized, engineer- 
ing belongs at the Agricultural Col- 
lege and not at the University. 

In the oid days, the University and 
the Agricultural College were under 
separate and independent boards. The 
present State Board of Education was 
created and placed in charge of them 
for the express purpose of eliminating 
unnecessary duplication of work in 
the two institutions, and we helieve 
it can be trusted to do this if permit- 
ted to exercise the authority which 
the law gives it. But if some of the 
unwise friends of the University per- 
sist in going behind the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Education, and, 
not content with urging the needs of 
the University, undertake to cripple 
the Agricultural College by depriving 
it of the money which it must have 
to live and grow, the issues might as 
well be fought out once and for all. 

The work being done at the Agri- 
cultural College is vital to our life as 
a state. We have a score of colleges 
that are giving instruction in liberal 
arts, and with the hundreds of col- 
leges and universities, great and 
small, in other states, within a few 
hours’ ride of any point in Iowa, the 
state would not suffer seriously if we 
had no University at all. Not that we 
suggest its discontinuance or the with- 
drawal of necessary support. But i? 
we should be driven to choose between 
the Agricultural College and the State 
University, the choice of 90 per cent 
of our people can be foretold with 
reasonable accuracy. The work done 
at Ames is becoming mote and more 
necessary to our prosperity, and is so 
recognized by business and profes- 
sional men generally, as well as by 
farmers. Our attitude toward the Ag- 
ricultural College should be, not 
“How little money can you get along 
with?” but “How much money can 
you spend to advantage? For every 
dollar spent at Ames brings returns a 
hundredfold to the state. 

The effort to keep Ames and Iowa 
City on a parity in the money appro- 
priated by the state should be discon- 
tinued. A college of applied science 
needs much more money than a col- 
lege of liberal arts. It must have ex- 





pensive laboratory equipment; it must 
have more professors and instructors 
in proportion to the number of stu- 
dents; it needs more room in the way 
of buildings. 


The University should 


——— 


| have all the money it needs for its 
work; but the Agricuitural Collece 
because of the more expensive charac. 
ter of its work, its more rapid growth 
and its more valuable and more indis. 
pensable service to the state, can use 
much more money, and use it to bet. 
ter advantage. There is no more reg. 
son for giving each institution the 
same amount of money each year than 
there would be in requiring two broth. 
ers, one a six-footer and the other five 
and a half, to wear the same size of 
shoes and the same trousers. For its 
collegiate work alone, the Agricultural 
College needs considerable more mon. 
ey than the University. It needs more 
money per student in attendance. We 
must get over the old notion that these 
two institutions have equal claims on 
the state. The claim of the Agricul- 
tural College for instruction work 
alone is much stronger, and we have 
come to the time when this must be 
recognized. 

In addition to its instruction work, 
the Agricultural College is carrying 
on experimental investigations, farm 
short courses, farm extension work, 
the manufacture of hog cholera serum, 
and work in a number of other lines, 
ail of it work that is bringing large 
returns in cash to the state. It must 
have liberal support for this work 
over and above the money needed for 
its educational work proper. 

A crisis has been reached at Ames, 
It is now one of the greatest agricul- 
tural colleges in the Union. It will 
become the very greatest if the peo- 
ple of the state will do their part. The 
time has come to squelch the petty 
jealousies which would hold it back. 
The people of the state will expect 
the general assembly to both continue 
all of the support funds which Ames 
has been getting, and to provide addi- 
tional funds to take care of its nor- 
mal growth. 
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CLUB CHAMPIONS VISIT WASHINGTON. Winners of the boys’ and girls’ club contests were awarded a trip to Washington, D.C. recently. The photo shows a group of those who went from the 
northern, central and western states. Clubs represented include corn, potato, pigs and pork, gardening and canning, sugar beet, poultry and forage. At Washington they were taken to various places of 
interest. They called on President Wilson and Secretary of Agriculture Houston. Four from Iowa won the trip: Earl Zellar, of Greene county, in the corn and potato growing contests; Clement Miller, of 
Jefferson county, in the pig, crop and pork contest; Eloise Parsons, of Page county, and Beatrice Speers, of Herdin county, in the garden and canning contests. Mr. Zellar was declared champion boy corn 
grower of the United States, his acre yield being 139 bushels, at a cost of $12.15. His profit was $197.80. 


| 





PALACE OF AGRICULTURE. Tools and agricultural prod. AN ARMY WEDDING. Call to service did not postpone the GOAT MILK FOR GERMANS. One of the German soldiers is 
ucts irom all over the world are on display in the Palace of Agri- wedding of this Canadian couple. The regimental chaplain tied keeping the goat quiet by fee ding it a pail of vegetables while the 
Culwure at the Panama-Pacific exposition. The building covers the knot, after which the licuterant and his smiling bride m:.rched Otlicr is getting a supply of fresh milk for the noon meal, rhe 
nearly eight acres of ground and is a big attraction. away ulder an archway of swords. Copyright by U. goat is the company's mascot. Copyright by | ! 


~-@U, 


boa PATROL CROSSING A RIVER. When this Austrian cavalry patrol came to the river a ferry GERMAN ARMY KITCHEN. No time is lost by this German commissary. Movements oi it 
tp was commandeered and the river crossed in short order. The horses swam desperately beside and the army are so timed that both arrive at a certain place at the same time. While the kitchcniis 
war oat, helping tu get it to the other side. Fording of rivers is one of the serious problems of the on its way a meal is being prepared for the hungry soldiers. The feeding of an army has thus been 

“ &NG any means of transportation is eagerly utilized. Copyright by U.& U. _ reduced to a perfect working system. Copyright by U. & U. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE FARM FOLK 


Dear Folks: 

Our efficiency, our comfort, our joy 
in life, depend more than on any one 
other thing on our good health. There 
is a joy in living, a joy in work, a joy 
even in what seems at first sad drudz- 
ery, if we are in abounding health, 
every organ in the body and every de- 
partment of the brain working smooth- 
ly, easily, efficiently. Without good 
health there is littie joy in life. 

Theoretically, the farm folk ought 
to be the healthiest people in the 
world. Wise men tell us that what 
folks need for health is pure water, 
pure air, pure and wholesome food and 
healthy outdoor exercise, and a cheer- 
ful spirit. There ought to be all of 
this on the farm. These conditions 
of good health are within easier reach 
of farmers than of any other class of 
people on the face of the earth. And 
yet, if the reports of the American 
Medical Association, with regard to in- 
vestigations made in cooperation with 
the National Educational Association 
(teachers), can be given even half 
credence, the health of the children 
of the rural schools the United States 
over is not nearly so good as that of 
the children of the cities, even includ- 
ing the slums. 

Doctor T. W. Wood, chairman of the 
committee, reports that the country 
school children are from 15 to 20 per 
cent more defective than the city chil- 
dren. (By “defective” he means “in 
some respect inferior physically”.) In 
1,431 rural schools in Pennsylvania, 
there were 75 per cent defective chil- 
dren, that is, children who were in 
need of some special care and treat- 
ment; while in Pittsburgh there were 
72.2 per cent, and in Altoona, 69 per 
cent. Even in the slums of New York 
City, only 72 per cent were defective, 
a smaller per cent than in the rural 
schools. In New York City the num- 
ber of children with lung trouble was 
only a fraction of 1 per cent, while in 
Orange county, a purely farming coun- 
ty, and in a milder climate (Virginia), 
3.7 per cent of the children had some 
sort of lung trouble. 


One would think that if any chil- 
dren were properly fed, it would be 
the children cf the farm. Yet the av- 
erage of malnutrition (insufficient 
nourishment) among the school chil- 
dren of New York City was 23.3, while 
in the rural districts of the state it 
was 31.2 per cent. 

The average mental defects of the 


children in twenty-five cities in Penn- 
Syivania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Idaho and Virginia, amount to two- 
tenths of 1 per cent, while the average 
among the rural schoo] children in the 


Same states was eight-ienths of 1 per 
cent, or four times as many. Heart 
disease was found to be twice as prev- 
alent among country school children 
as among those of the city. Only 


thirteen-hundredths of one per cent of 
the city school children had curvature 
of the spine, 3.5 per cent of the 


} 





while 


country schoo! children had that trou- 
ble. The country school children had 
five times as large a per cent of ear 


four time: 


troubles as 


troubles and 
cent of eye 


as large a per 
the city chil- 


dren. Eight and one-half per cent of 
the city children had adenoids, while 
the percentaze among country chil- 
dren was 21.1 per cent. The children 


of twenty-five cities had an average of 
$.8 per cent that had enlarged tonsils, 


while among the country children 
there were 2° per cent, and in Idaho 
it ran up to 43.9 per cent. Much of 


this may be accounted for by the fact 
that out in the country the children 
can not so readily secure the services 
of dentists, oculists, and aurists. 

We apprehend, however, that the 
great trouble lies in the fact that most 
country houses are either draity or 
overheated, or both; hence there is 
more danger of infection, and also 
more chance of contracting disease 
than in the better ventilated houses 
of the city. There is no comparison 
between the heating and ventilation 
of the country schoolhouse and the 
modern city school. These difficulties 
and disadvantages may be overcome 
in time, if the attention of the coun- 
try people is called to these facts. We 
take it that the above facts are about 
as well established as any class of 
facts can be. We are indebted for 





the condensation of them to a com- 
munication by Mabel Graves, in a re- 
cent issue of the Farmers’ Mail and 
Breeze. 

Certainly it is possible for any fari- 
er, be he landlord or tenant, to secure 
good water. We are about three- 
fourths water anyhow, and if we don't 
get good water, 
have good health. Water from a well 
or spring is nearly always pure. The 
soil itself is a great filter, and furnish- 
es us the beverage of life in its purity. 
If it is impure, it is because we have 
allowed impurities to get into it, in 
the country, for example, in the shape 
of surface water, the drainage of the 
barnyard or the stable or the open 
closet. Typhoid fever comes from im- 
pure water. It is a filth disease. It 
is practically unknown in the cities 
that have a good water system, except 
in the fall of the year, when the peo- 
ple come back from vacations in the 
country. It is now recognized as a 
country disease. No landlord should 
permit a tenant to go onto a farm un- 
til it has pure water. No tenant 
should ever rent a farm that does not 
have pure water. He can't afford to; 
for his family is more to him than 
anything that grows out of the land. 

Certainly the farmer can have an 
abundant supply of pure air. There 
is plenty of that out in the country. It 
is always ready to come into his house 
if he will give it a chance; and yet 
we suspect there is more disease in 
the country through lack of pure air 
than from lack of pure water. When 
our grandfathers built their houses 
out on the prairie, there was no lack 
of ventilation. There were enough 
cracks to let in all the pure air neces- 
sary. When they came to build bet- 
ter houses, the good man aimed to 
keep out he cold, and forgot to make 
provision for letting in pure air and 
letting out the bad. 


Many a farmer allows his children 
to sleep in an unventilated bedroom. 
He sleeps in one of that kind himself. 
While the men folks of the family do 
not suffer so much, because they lead 
an open-air life during the day, the 
women folks do not stand it so well. 
Many of them become pale, anaemic, 
“go into a decline,” and contract con- 
sumption, simply because they breathe 
their own breaths over and over again 
all night long. They are fearful of 
“night air,’ as if there could possibly 
be any other air at night than “night 
air.” When the third house is to be 
built, let us hope that architects will 
have learned how to build houses and 
provide fer the admission of pure air 
and the removal of the impure, as suc- 
cessfully as the really wise and pro- 
gressive farmer now ventilates his 
cow barn or pig pen. 

Why is it that farmers attend 
church in an unventilated building, or 
go to a hall in town, and breathe air 
which is a combination of stale tobac- 
co and the odor of bad breath and 
onions, and colds and sneezes, until 
the speaker is dull and the audience 
drowsy? I never attend a country 
church or a public meeting in which I 
do not long to get out and hire a boy 
to throw stones at a window and let in 
some of God’s fresh air. There are 
two people in the world stupid beyond 
measure. One is the farm house archi- 
tect and the other the sexton. I could 
attend their funerals without any 
great grief. 

If any class of people can have pure 
food, it is the farmer. A large part 
of his food comes from his own farm. 
He has milk from the cow almost as 
directly as the calf itself, and if he 
is careful, it is as clean as milk can 
be. If the farmer milks a clean and 
healthy cow, in a clean stable, and his 
own hands are clean, there will be no 
harmful germs in it. The eggs on the 
farm are always laid fresh. The hen 
can’t lay any other kind. The roots 
and vegetables and fruits come from 
the hand of nature in absolutely good 
condition. Farm folks should always 
cure their own bacon. If they eat any- 
thing that conveys disease, it is their 
own fault, and theirs alone. When it 
comes to that small portion of the food 
that he has to purchase, the farmer 
must take his chances with others. 
If he buys only the best, there is little 
danger from impurity. If he buys the 





we can’t expect to: 





cheap stuff, or from a cheap and dirty 
grocery, he must expect inferior and 
often unwholesome goods. 

I believe that much of the weakness 
and lack of physical development of 
farm folk grows out of the fact that 
farmers have not yet learned to apply 
to their own families the principles 
which the best of them apply so suc- 
cessfully in the care of their live 
stock. They now understand quite 
generally that for the proper develop- 
ment of live stock, there must be a 
balanced ration, plenty of protein for 
the young and growing things, and for 
those that are giving milk, carbohy- 
drates for those that are being fat- 
tened for market. They should learn 
that in a family of growing children, 
and for the nursing mother, there 
must be flesh and bone forming food. 

Some of the best cooking I have 
ever tasted has been on the farm; 
and, I must admit, some of the very 
worst. The farmer's table should have 
the very greatest variety, because a 
great variety of fruits and vegetables 
can be grown on the farm. If he will, 
he can grow about every fruit and 
vegetable adapted to his locality, and 
thus give that variety which is neces- 
sary to the health of living, growing 
human beings. 

The farm certainly affords exercise 
in abundance, exercise in the open 
air, exercise adapted to every age, 
and to both sexes. Yet it must be 
admitted that there is not a sufficient 
variety of exercise on most farms for 
the young folks, nor for the older folks 
either. A riding implement of any 
kind tends to bend the form, and this 
is particularly severe on the boys. 
This lack of variety can be remedied 
by having a crequet ground and a ten- 
nis court on the farm. These cost but 
little. There is always room for them 
on the farm, and these are games not 
confined to the young. If we are to 
have robust health on the farm, there 
must be games or recreation for the 
girls and women, as well as for the 
men and boys. 

Given a sufficient variety of food 
which is really wholesome and palat- 
able; given sports and _ recreation; 
given pure air and pure water, and 
the farmers should be the healthiest 
folks on the face of the earth, which 
we fear they are not. The farm ought 
to be the place in which can be devel- 
oped the finest type of human beings 
on this planet; and it will be so when 
we realize that it is possible for us to 
do in the way of growing men and 
women. Our live stock are healthy, 
and we can grow them uniform in size 
and shape, and even in color. There 
is no good reason why we can not de- 
velop fins human beings. We ought 
to develop in every township in the 
whole United States a class of young 
men who can take the lead in sports 
and games, and in argument. In the 
matter of health and vigor, they ought 
to be superior to anything that can be 
grown in the city, or in any other 
country on the face of the earth. 

We can not expect to realize that 
dream of the psalmist: 


“When our sons shall be as plants 
grown up in their youth, 

our daughters as corner-stones 
hewn after the fashion of a pal- 


ace, 


And 


if our women follow the fashions of 
the day. Do you suppose the Lord did 
not know how to make feet on girls? 
Do you suppose He meant them to put 
the heel three inches higher than the 
toes, because Paris decreed it, and 
New York and Chicago and St. Louis 
and Los Angeles followed the fashion? 
Do you suppose He ever intended they 





should wear hobbles in the way of 
skirts, so that they could not have 
free exercise of their limbs—or let us 
say legs—that He saw fit to put on 
them? Do you suppose He ever jp- 
tended they should ruin their eyes by 
wearing veils? Do you suppose He 
ever intended them to twist their 
spines—which is really the main thing 
in man or beast—into awkward curves 
in order to follow the dictates of 
fashion? When will we have an inde. 
pendent spirt among farm folks, so 
that they will refuse to bow to the 
decrees of fashion in any part of the 
world? 

The farm folk might be the most 
healthy and vigorous and efficient and 
energetic people on the face of the 
earth, because they have within easy 
reach the fundamental conditions of 
health and vigor and energy and effi- 
ciency. They can be, if they will: 
and they will be, after they get the 
ideal clearly fixed in their minds. 

UNCLE HENRY. 


Conditions at the Stock 
Yards 


Elsewhere in this issue, we print 
the major portion of the report of the 
committee on stock yards and live 
stock exchanges of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. This 
report is well worth reading, bringing 
out as it does some of the evils which 
have existed at these stock yards for 
so Many years. 
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Flour City 
Tractors 


THE FLOUR CITY TRACTOR EMBODIES FEATURES 


THAT APPEAL TO MEN WHO WANT THE BEST 
One Design built in Four Sizes-15, 20, 30 
and 40H P draw bar rating. 


Our small tractor pulls Four Plows—does 
double the work of a two plow outfit—requires 
no more help—costs but little more—and offers 
the best investment. 


Our new catalog gives details. 


KINNARD-HAINES CO. 
858 44th Ave. No ‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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OW 
Built low— 
wide tires prevent rutting 
draft—save work and repairs. Write for 

og of steel wheels and wagons. 

Wheel Co., 55 Elim St., Quincy, Ills 








“‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 








LUMBER from 
Oregon Direct 


Before you buy another piece of lumber, write 
tous. We have the timber and the mills out here in 
Oregon. We want to sell you lumber and mill work direct and cut 
out the. middle men. They have been milking you for 20 to 50 per 
cent on lumber. Now is the time to put that money into your own 
pocket. You can’t buy cheaper than right from the mills. 3 
Send today for our catalog, showing many ready cut houses 
and giving you information on how to buy di 
and save the middle men's profits. 


Pacific Coast Construction Company 
Nonhwestern Bank Buildin 
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. Testing Seed Corn 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I have been testing my corn for sev- 
eral years, discarding those ears that 
do not sprout as soon as the average, 
and also those which have one or two 


grains which do not sprout. [| very 
seldom notice any difference in my 
stand. I have about come to the con- 


clusion that a man living as far south 
as Kansas, who is careful in picking 
his seed corn and in selcting medium 
sized ears, will not find it necessary 
1o test.” 

The test at the Iowa station, at 
Ames, indicates that it almost certain- 
ly pays to test corn ear by ear every 
year. As a result of three tests, they 


found that seed corn, every kernel of 
which tested strong, yielded at the 
rate of 55.5 bushels per acre. The 
ears, one-sixth of whose kernels test- 
ed weak, yielded at the rate of 52.8 
bushels per acre. The ears, one-half 
of whose kernels tested weak, yielded 
at the rate of 50 bushels per acre. 
Tested seed yielded from 10 to 20 
bushels more per acre than untested 
seed. One or more dead kernels in the 
average tested ear were found to cause 
the loss of from 5 to 30 bushels per 
acre. 

The indications are that even in 
very good years, testing seed corn will 
increase the yield to the value of at 
least $1.00 per acre, while in bad years 
the increase may amount to $10 per 
The cost of testing seed for an 
ecre need not amount to more than 
20 or 30 cents. Testing can generally 
be done in February or early March, 
when other work is not rushing. 

it is true that in a season like the 
present, with very good seed corn held 
over from last year, it is possible to 
eet an excellent stand without testing. 
Nevertheless, no one will make a mis- 
take by testing even this year. In re- 
gard to discarding kernels that sprout 
slowly, we will say to our correspond- 
ent that some kernels sprout slowly 
because they contain considerable 
horny starch. These kernels prove 
often, in the long run, to have greater 
vitality than those which sprout rap- 
idly. Our correspondent should not 
discard ears whose kernels start uni- 
formly slowly. The ears which should 
be discarded are those part of whose 
kernels start strongly and part start 
weakly or not at all. There is very 
little difference in yielding power be- 
tween those ears whose kernels start 
uniformly slowly and those which 
start uniformly rapidly. 


acre. 





Baby Beef vs. the Buying of 
Feeders 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I have leased a farm of 440 acres, 
of which 260 acres are rough pasture 
land. The owner of the land takes a 
half interest in all live stock. I fur- 
nish all labor and implements. For 
about forty years he has bought feed- 
ers in the winter time and put them 
on the market the following December 
or January, after feeding corn 90 to 
120 days. He has been successful. He 
wants me to continue the system. It 
does not appeal to me. It seems to 
me to be too much of a gamble. The 
production of baby beef seems to me 
to be the safer system. I intend to 
raise 180 spring shotes, and about 80 
fall shotes yearly. I would like to see 
a discussion of the merits and demer- 
its of the two systems in your paper. I 
Would like to have the following ques- 
tions answered: What is the best 
feed consistent with economy, from 
November ist to May 1st, for thirty 
cows which are to calve in April or 
May? Can one bull perform service 
for thirty cows in sixty days? “What 
is a good method of feeding calves 
Irom weaning time until sixteen to 
elgnteen months of age, when they 
are ready for market? The calves are 
Supposed to come in April and’ May. 
What weight may I expect at eighteen 
months of age with a fair grade of 
cattle? Where can I get a full treatise 
on the making of baby beeves?” 

Our correspondent puts before us a 
big problem. During the next ten 
years, thousands of feeders in the corn 
belt will be working on it in a practi- 
cal way. Some will continue the old 
System of buying feeders, but every 
year more and more will go into baby 
beef raising. As to which system a 
éiven man should follow at the pres- 
ent time can be told only by the man. 








| manent pasture. 
| would it be all right just to disk? 





a 





There are some men who know just 
when to buy cattle on the open mar- 
ket. They are good’ judges and know 
how to buy right. Such men, we sus- 
pect, will make the most money by 
staying by the old system. The aver- 
age farmer, however, who does not 
follow the market closely, and who is 
not anything extra as a judge of feed- 
ing cattle, will be safer in following 
the baby beef proposition. 

The most economical winter feed for 
beef cows which are to calve in the 
spring, is silage, in connection with 
home-grown clover or alfalfa. If the 
cows are thin, it may be wise to feed 
a little corn in addition, but ordinar- 
ily silage with clover or alfalfa will 
give splendid results cheaply. In good 
weather, the cows may of course be 
turned into the meadow and on the 
stalk fields. If our correspondent has 
no clover or alfalfa, but has silage, he 
can get very good results by feeding 
the cows all the silage they will eat, 
with a pound or so of cottonseed meal 
per head daily. A good bull can prob- 
ably serve thirty cows in sixty days 
all right. It is, however, somewhat of 
a strain. As to the feeding of baby 
beeves after weaning, will say that de- 
pendence should be placed on silage, 
alfalfa or clover, and corn, with per- 
haps a little cottonseed meal or oil 
meal. An average daily ration through- 
out the feeding period of nine to twelve 
pounds of corn, one to two pounds of 
cottonseed meal or oi! meal, three to 
five pounds of clover or alfalfa hay, 
and five to ten pounds of silage, ordi- 
narily produces splendid results. In 
the fall, start with a rather small grain 
ration, with a considerable amount of 
silage and hay, and then gradually re- 
duce the roughage and increase the 
grain. Under proper feeding, well- 
bred steers can easily be brought up 
to a weight of 1,090 pounds at eight- 
en months of age. There is no very 
extensive treatise on baby beef pro- 
duction. The best we know of is a lit- 
tle pamphlet entitled, “Beef Produc- 
tion in Iowa,’ by Rex Beresford, that 
can be obtained upon application to 
the Iowa Beef Producers’ Association, 
at Ames, Iowa. 





Pasture Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a piece of very rich land 
that has been in corn for some time. 
I want to put it in pasture this year. 
What do you think about sowing oats, 
wheat, barley, timothy and clover to- 
gether? What proportion of each 
would you use? I want this for per- 
Should I plow, or 
It 
is a heavy, black soil. I got a good 
stand of clover and timothy last year 
by just sowing oats with the grass 
seed and then turning in stock.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 


use an acre seeding of six pecks of 
oats, two pecks of wheat, two pecks 
of barley, seven pounds of red clover, 
and nine pounds of timothy. As to 
whether our correspondent’ should 
plow or disk, we can not say. On the 
average corn belt soil, when a seed- 
ing of this sort is being put in after 
corn, we believe that it is all right just 
to disk. Both small grain and grass 
seed prefer a firm seed bed, and it is 
easier to work up a firm seed bed by 
not plowing. 

If the season is at all favorable, and 
our correspondent pastures this mix- 
ture judiciously, he should have a good 
start toward a permanent pasture. 





Registering Calves 


A Kansas ubscriber writes: 


“Are all calves eligible to pedigree, 
if from registered sire and dam, as 
soon as they are born? Is there not a 
chance for a breeder to substitute a 
grade calf in place of a pedigreed calf, 
in case the latter is lost at an early 
age?” 

Calves from registered sires and 
dams are eligible to registry at any 
time after they are born. There is of 
course an opportunity for some breed- 
ers to make substitution as indicated 
by our subscriber. There are innumer- 
able opportunities for deception and 
fraud in the breeding of pedigreed live 
stock, but the average breeder is an 
honorable man, and the exceptional 
one who is dishonest usually has a 
short career, because his dishonesty is 
practically certain to be discovered in 
a comparatively short time. 
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The Night it Rained 
“Cats and Dogs” 


«<TT’S years since the rain slapped against my old 
rubber coat the way it did that night. 


‘“‘T went out to the garage. Climbed in behind 
my wheel and turned the switch. Up went the 
lights as slick as you please. A touch to my start- 
ing pedal and the engine hummed into action. 


‘When I got out the door the light streamed 
ahead clear as daylight. Maybe that didn’t help 
me in dodging mud holes! 


“Well, I turned up Union Hill. I forgot all about that 
soft spot just this side of Smith’s and the first thing I knew 
the car got stuck in the mud and the engine stalled. 


“Did I get out in that torrent to crank her up? Not on your 
life! I touched the pedal and my Gray & Davis system spun my 
engine into action quicker than you could say Jack Robinson. 


“*The onlytime I stopped after that was to give Steve Drakley 
some matches. There he was standing in a puddle, spattered 
to the knees with mud, wet and mad clean through. As fast 
as he’d strike a match to light his gas lamps, out she’d blow. 


“T want to tell you one thing. Driving a Ford car equipped 
with the Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting System on a night 
like that is actual fun. You just sit snug and secure and go 
shooting along listening to the old rain pelting your top like a 
snare drum. 


“I never mind, nowadays, when I have to go out in weather 


like that.’’ eae 





GRAY & DA\ 
STARTING - LIGHTING SYSTEM 
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Any good mechanic can install this system easily and 


quickly. In maintenance care, it needs but a few 
seconds’. time every.two weeks. Absolutely no 
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Horses and Spring Work 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There would be no special problem 
in starting our horses at spring work 
were it not for the fact that during 
the winter season they were con- 
demned to a certain degree of inactiv- 


ity. This for a horse is a rather un- 

natural condition, not infrequently 

heightened by certain practices in re- 
gard to feeding and management ac- 
cording to the ideas and customs of 

Various owners. 

Those ideas and customs fluctuate 
between two extremes. In the one 
case, the horses are neglected and but 
little thought of again until spring 
work comes once more in sight. Horses 
are compelled to “rustle” for them- 
selves, to subsist on straw or what- 
ever hay they may pick up on the 
range. It is a plain case of “root hog 
or die,” and while it may be intended 
as an application of the law relating 
to the survival of the fittest, any thor- 
oughgoing farmer, unless compelled 
by very bad circumstances, will con- 
demn the system. 

On the other extreme, we find that 
the horses at the close of the season's 
work are thought of so much that they 
are being overfed and pampered dur- 
ing the winter season of inactivity. 
There is perhaps an abundance of feed 
on hand, the horses have nothing to 
do but eat, and the owner may be one 
who has a special fancy for fat horses. 
It is surprising how many people there 
are to whom a fat horse means a nice, 
good looking horse. A fat horse may 
be a sign that its owner is kindly dis- 
posed and means to be good to his 
stock in general; but it is not always 
an evidence of wisdom in manage- 
ment. 

With a view to spring work, both 
extremes are wrong. In the one case, 
the horses are weak on account of un- 
der-feeding, and in the other they are 
the same owing to being too fat. In 
preparing the first type for spring 
work, the animal must be fed up to a 
certain degree of thriftiness before 
the beginning of work, but this does 
not mean that this latter type must 
be correspondingly starved. In the 
ease of the horse which faces the 
heavy spring work in too fat a condi- 
tion, it becomes more a matter cf 
working the animal at first with a con- 
siderable degree of caution. The fat 
horse must be used sparingly at first, 
and be given a chance to gradually 
harden up to its working form. 

From the above, it may be inferred 
that the proper time to begin prepar- 
ing a farm horse for spring work is 
with the close of the preceding sea- 
son. This is practically the case. We 
must remember that a horse, which is 
suddenly taken from work, is confront- 
ed with a condition fully as unnatural 
as the one which from absolute idle- 
ness is at once required to do heavy 
work. Two factors are conspicuous in 
this: the one is the amount of mus- 
cular energy the animal body is accus- 
tomed to produce, and the other is the 
amount of feed upon which the per- 
formance is based, muscular energy 
being nothing but one of the end-proa- 
ucts of digested and assimilated food. 

We can readily see how intimately 
those factors are related to one an- 
other, and that any change in the one 
is bound to affect the other. Yet, 
changes are possible without doing 
any harm. The animal body is ex- 
ceedingly plastic and elastic, when it 
comes to adjusting itself to new con- 
ditions, even if it has limitations in 
this respect. 

This adjustment is most readily per- 
formed, when the change comes about 
gradually. Sudden changes always 
jar the delicate construction of the 
animal machine, and when we change 
the horse’s regime from hard work to 
idleness, or back from idleness to hard 
work, our first duty is to make this 
change a gradual one. 

Under farm conditions, it is usually 
very difficult, if not impossible, to 
bring about such a change as far as 
the production of muscular energy, 
work, is concerned. and hence we 
must meet this difficulty very largely 
by adjusting the other factor, feeding, 
in a suitable manner. 

The idle horse does not require the 
same ration as the horse which has to 
work hard every day: in fact, it is 


often detrimental to crowd a ration | 


into an idle horse. There must thus 
be a considerable reduction in the ra- 
tion after the horses go into winter 
quarters, say a seduction of 50 per 





cent in the grain ration, leaving the 
roughage as it is. 

While this reduction may be made 
on the first day the horses are idle, we 
believe it better to gradually reduce 
the grain fed during the last three 
or four days, when the horses are at 
work, in such a manner that on the 
last day’s work, the horses receive 
about what is intended for them dur- 
ing the winter. 

We would not undertake to decide 
on a definite quantity of feed vo be 
given, but would be largely guided hy 
the appearance of the animals. The 
variations in the behavior of different 
animals under the same regime are so 
great as to laugh at all definite formu- 
las. The old saying about the eye of 
the master fattening the cattle is 
based on the soundest kind of com- 
mon sense, and while we may profit 
enormously by the scientific building 
up of feed rations, the eye of the mas- 
ter after all is the controlling faetor. 

The horse’s condition during the 
idle winter season, should neither be 
too lean nor too fat. There should be 
enough feed to maintain such a con- 
dition, and those who can find a little 
work for their horses during the win- 
ter will have the least difficulty in 
keeping them in good shape. 

Unless the weather be unusually se- 
vere, the horses should be given the 
freedom of a well-sheltered yard or 
paddock during the daytime, and while 
stabling may not always be possible, 
we believe it will be well to have the 
animals indoors over night. 

Keeping the horses well groomed is 
an importart item in the proper care 
of horses, as the cleaner the horse’s 
skin, the warmer the hair coat will be. 
The importance of grooming is not 
sufficiently realized in our section. it 
is yet looked up to as a kind of un- 
necessary performance in the nature 
of vanity. To a horse, grooming is 
what a change of underwear is to a 
man, and we may imagine how health- 
ful and pleasant it would be to keep 
on the same underwear during the 
whole winter, and then to depend on 
the spring rains to do the laundering. 

When spring work approaches, the 
feed can gradually be increased, not 
perhaps to a hard working ration, but 
materially above the winter ration. In 
horses which during the winter have 
acquired what we commonly call a 
hay-belly, the roughage ration must be 
shortened, and the shortage compen- 
sated for by a corresponding increase 
above the normal increase of the win- 
ter ration. 

In all horse feeding, we still must 
attach the greatest importance to hay 
and oats, and in preparing the horse 
for spring work, we should confine our- 
selves to these articles of diet. It is 
proper to add a little corn to the ra- 
tion, after work is well under way, 
and when the horses commence to 
show a little wear and tear on this 
account. 

When work actually begins, the 
horses must be used with consider- 
able caution, because no matter how 
judiciously we have fed and managed 
them during the winter, the lack of 
muscular strain will have produced a 
little “softness,” which can only be 
overcome by bringing the animals by 
degrees up to their accustomed labor 
capacity. 

One word more of caution—and the 
many losses from a disease known as 
azoturia, during the spring season, 
prove that it is not superfluous. While 
we can not here discuss this disease 
in detail, it should be remembered it 
is most apt to occur in work horses, 
on a high working ration, which are 
suddenly permitted to be idle, with- 
out exercise, and under continuation 
of the heavy ration. 

The rule should be that when such 
horses are kept in the stable (Sun- 
days, holidays, and on account of rain) 
that the grain ration be immediately 
reduced to one-third or one-half, while 
the animals must be given some op- 
portunity for exercise. 

L. VAN ES. 

North Dakota Experiment Station. 
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row Sympathizer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 5th, a sub- 
scriber suggests that the county ought 
to offer a bounty for crows. It seems 
to me that if people would take care 
of their dead animals, and would not 
allow them to remain unburied, the 
crows would have no chance to spread 
disease. i think the crow needs as 





Tractors can be purchased today 
from five hundred dollars up and 
like any other article of merchan- 
dise, you get in actual value about 
the price you pay. Therefore, 
consider more than price alone— 
be sure that the tractor you pur- 
chase has all the essential things 
that are necessary in a veal tractor. 


Read The 
Exclusive 
Features 
Below 


Spring Mounting — front and¥rear — 
saves jars and strains over rough and 
uneven ground. 

Protected Parts—Every vital workin 
part enclosed in dust-proof case an 
runs in constant bath of oil. Real pro- 
tection vs. makeshift variety. 
Materials—The “Cub” is not a cast 
iron, cold rolled steel tractor. It is made 
of special high-grade steels, drop forg- 
ings and steel castings. Its heavy duty 
bearings are nickel steel roller bearings, 
Its plain bearings are highest priced 
virgin babbitt metal and phosphor 
bronze. Its gees are drop forgings, cut 
to 1/1000 of an inch, heat treated and 
case hardened. (No better used in high- 
grade automobiles.) 

Crank shaft and bearings; five bearings— 
length 264% and 2%4 inches in diameter. 
Are you sure that all of these essential 
Jeatures are on the tractor you contem- 
plate buying? 
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IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


Designed for farms of 160 acres or more 





WALLIS TRACTOR Co. RACINE WIS. 
300 W. Sixth St. 
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The Wallis Fuel-Save “Cub” has 
all the essentials and more—it will 
handle the heaviest work all day 
—every day. It will be in com- 
mission practically 100% of the 
time, instead of 50% or less, as 
many of the so-called tractors 
have been. 


Compare 
The Cub 
With Other 
Tractors 


Other Makes 




















much protection as the prairie chick- 
en or squirrel. The squirrels come to 
our corn cribs from daylight until 
dark, and if I ever buiid another crib, 
it will not only be snow proof, but 
rat proof and squirrel preof. Some 
people seem to think crows pull up a 
good deal of corn, but I have not seen 
evidence of it, although I have seen 
much corn destroyed by worms, for 
which the poor crow must take the 
blame. 
G. S. KIMBALL. 
Ida County, Iowa. 





Success With Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will suggest a plan that I have for 
a hog house. The main part is 32 feet 
long by 12 feet wide: the front, or 
south side is 9 feet high, and the north 
side 3.5 feet high, which gives the roof 
a good slope. I have glass along the 
south side up next to the roof and ex- 


yinde ws 


Window's 





End View. 
tending down two and a half feet. 
Then I have a shed 32 feet long and 8 
feet wide south of this, the roof begin- 
ning under the glass and sloping to the 
south, but not as steep as the other 
roof. 

In the interior I have a row of five 
stalls on the north side and five on 
the south side, with a four-foot feed- 
way in the middle. All of my stalls 


are partitioned off with gates, and 
when I am not using it for pigs, I can 
take the gates out and make a good 
place for hogs to sleep or a place to 
I also have a window in 


feed them. 








the south of each stall of the south 
row, and have a door at each end of 
the feed-way. I generally raise from 
60 to 100 head of pigs in the spring, 
and have them farrow about the first 
of March. 

I have at present thirty young pigs 
from four sows, that farrowed from 
the 20th to the 25th of January, and on 
the morning of the 28th it was 20 be- 
low zero. Where the pigs are stroug 
when they are farrowed, I never have 
much trouble by losing them on ac- 
count of cold weather. Some kind of 
a heating plant might be a good thing. 

In regard to marketing early, I al- 
Ways aim to market them the latter 
part of September or some time in Oc- 
tober. I like to have an early patch 
of corn to turn them into and hog it 
down the first part of September, as | 
think they make cheaper and better 
gains in that than any other way ol 
feeding. 

Cc. MS. 





Black Locust vs. Honey 
Locust for Posts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 5th, you 
bring up the question of the lasting 
qualities of black locust and honey 10 
cust posts. In this regard, I wish {to 
say that there is no comparison. The 
honey locust is almost worthiess, while 
the black locust has not many equals, 
if cut when the sap is down. 

J: ., 

Pulaski County, Illinois. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been building fences for the 
last twenty years, and I find that it 
does not pay to use honey locust. A 
black locust post is good for twenty 
years. a 

A. B. LOVELACE. 


Iron County, Missouri. 


— 
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~ Experiments With Aerial 
Potato Tubers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
| read with much interest in the 
Corner of a recent issue, your 


Boys’ i 
article on potato history. Near the 
close of the article, you say: “Of 


course there is always a chance that 
come thoughtful plant breeder will dis- 
cover a Variety which will do well un- 
der our conditions, but it is rather im- 
probable. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am not so sure as 
1 would like to be that I have succeed- 
ed in producing something out of the 
ordinary; but I feel that I have been 


amply rewarded up to the present time 
for my labor. 


I am enclosing to you 





like good sized peas, from the vines 
(aerial tubers). These, and the root 
tubers, we planted in separate. plots in 
the spring of 1914. Both were given 
ordinary attention. The season was 
the driest I have known for years, and 
but few of our neighbors succeeded in 
getting much more than their seed. In 
our main patch of half an acre, we 
only gathered about fifty bushels, but 
from the one peck of these, we gath- 
ered nearly eight bushels, and from 
the nineteen small ones (which only 
filled a quarter-pound baking powder 
can two-thirds full), we gathered fifty- 
six pounds. The best hill contained a 
very firm, medium sized tuber, weigh- 
ing four and one-half pounds. ( See 
picture No. 2.) 

Picture No. 1 shows the three gener: 





three postcard pictures of some pota- 
toes. In the fall of 1912, when I was 
digging our potatoes, which were of a 
variety called Potentate, my wife came 
into the patch and noticed some small 
green tubers growing along the vines. 
(These are aerial tubers, not seed- 
balls—Editor.) She called my atten- 
tion to them, and I saw there was a 
number of them, and not having seen 
anything of the kind before, I was 
quite a little surprised. She gathered 
afew of them, possibly a half pint, 


| 








No. 2. Potatoes From the Best Hill. 


took them to the house, and put them 
on top of the kitchen cupboard, where 
they remained until the spring of 1913. 
When the later garden truck was being 
Planted, she got down her little pota- 
toes, which were badly sprouted, and 
planted them. I laughed at her quite a 
little about her potatoes; but in a few 
days I was surprised to notice some 
200d, healthy sprouts appearing above 
the ground, and they grew much bet- 
ter than I had expected. 

3eing planted where the rows were 
very short, no cultivating was given 
them except with the garden culti 








No. 3. Tubers That Grew in the Air. 


hori and the hoe. The season was 
“lg geo one for potatoes under the 
— ol conditions, and at digging time 
birt about a peck of small tu- 
re a few pretty fair ones. She also 

ered nineteen small ones, about 








The Three Generations. 


ations. Some of the tubers weighed a 
pound and a half; one weighed one 
pound and fourteen ounces. 

Now see picture No. 3. These were 
taken from the vines this season. The 
one on the top is about the size of a 
medium sized hen’s egg, and grew 
eighteen inches from where the vine 
came out of the ground, and ten inches 
above the ground when I picked it. We 
have about a gallon of these, ranging 
in size from this down to the size of 
peas. Of course, those that grew above 
the ground were green, and unfit for 
anything but planting, which we pro- 
pose to do the coming season. We 
have tried the tubers for cooking, and 
find them A No. 1. 

Now comes the nice part. While our 
field crop both blighted and was some- 
what scabby, these have been free of 
both these pests. 

’ I would suggest to the boys that they 
watch their fathers’ potato patches 
for these small bulbs, save them, and 
see what they can get. 

J. H. D. 

Ohio. 


Potash Question 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to know where I could 
buy potash for fertilizer. How much 
should I apply per acre? How should 
I apply it? What should it be worth 
per cwt.? What percentage pure 
should I ask for?” 

On account of the war, potash is 
very high in price this year, and we 
advise the use of it only on such peat 
soils as are decidedly deficient. Be- 
fore the war, potash was generally 
selling for from $40 to $50 per ton in 
Illinois, while at the present time it is 
selling for over $100 a ton. All the 
potash in this country comes either 
directly or indirectly from the German 
Kali Works, and if our correspondent 
wishes to get further information, we 
suggest that he write these people at 
Chicago. Probably it will pay him to 
use what is known as muriate of pot- 
ash, although if he can get sulphate of 
potash at the same price, we would 
prefer it. 

Probably it will be best for our cor- 
respondent to use potash on a very 
small scale this year as an experiment. 
We suggest that he broadcast it at the 
rate of 150 pounds per acre. Even at 
present high prices, there are some 
peat soils where potash will pay big. 
We have known instances where the 
application of 150 pounds of potash 
increased the yield from ten bushels 
per acre to over sixty. 
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Manufacturers of 
Grain and 
Corn Binders, 
Mowers, 
Headers, 
Sweep and 
Sulky Rakes 
Side Del. Rake 
and Tedder, 

and Stackers. 


ACME MOWER 
eal igure: 


Sign the coupon right now and forward the same to us—it will bring our new catal 
FREE, which contains all the information you want on the "ACME" four types a 
mowers, With our catalog will come, also, information as to how you can 
secure, absolutely free, our SOUVENIR. 





The "ACME" Mower is famous the 
world over for its light draft, ease of opera- 
tion and lasting qualities. It is strongly built— 
only the best materials are used. No other 
mower has such a sturdy appearance. The 
"ACME" not only looks as if it can do the 
work, but it positively never fails to perform 
its duties in the right manner. Every "ACME" 
owner knows that an "ACME" Mower will do 
even more than we claim for it. Let us prove 


it to YOU. To have an "ACME" means having the best obtainable. 
The "ACME" is built and backed by the Biggest Independent Harvesting 


Machine Factory in the world. For 50 years we have manufactured Har- 
vesting Machinery and Hay Tools, and have always been the first to make 
improvements. Just ask an "ACME" user and you will soon be convinced 
that this line is making good and making money for the farmer. 
our catalog, which explains fully. 


"ACME" MOWER, "ACME" GIANT MOWER, "ACME" VERTICAL 
LIFT MOWER, 

The four "ACME" styles and sizes will meet 
absolutely every condition. Tell us the nature 
of your ground and we will suggest the 
mower best adapted for your particular use. 


Do not think of buying a mower until you are 


Write for 


"ACME" ONE-HORSE MOWER. 


familiar with this superb line — when once 
you see the construction of the "ACME," you 
will be immediately impressed with their 
appearance;—no mowers can be made more 
serviceable nor more substantial. 











Cheaper Than Kerosene 
Brighter Than Electricity 


HE new-principle Van Gleckland Lighting 

System puts City brightness into Country 
homes at one-half the price of. other systems— 
at less cost than kerosene lighting. Gives bright- 
as-day-light in every room from cellar to attic. 
Instant light; simply turn it on. No fuss, no 
muss, no dirt, no waiting, no danger of fire ex- 
plosion or gas poisoning. Approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters—O. K’d 
by all fire insurance companies. 


Van Gleckland 
System of Lighting 

is the simplest, most efficient and least expensive. 
The Van Gleckland New-Principle Generator 
works automatically; starts when lights are lit, 
stops when lights are turned off. No extra gas 
tanks needed. You can get the ‘‘hang”’ of it in 
five minutes. Occupies small space; can be set 
up in a corner of the room or down cellar; ab- 
solutely safe anywhere. Needs attention only 
once or twice a week. A child can take care of 
it—nothing can get out of order. 


New-Principle Mantle Burner 
Improves Light—Reduces Cost 


The Van Gleckland is the first successful mantle for acetylene gas. 
Gives brighter, clearer, steadier light; and saves gas. Piping is 
3-16 inch bronze tubing, nickled for permanent finish. Runs be- 
side window and door frames; bebind mouldings, around corners. 
Easy to put in; hardly ‘noticeable. No ripping floors or tearing 
walls and ceilings. 

Find out how the Van Gleckland New-Principle System of 
lighting will change your dreary ‘‘go-to-bed-early”’ nights in- 
to bright, cheery ones. Send this coupon now to Van Gleck- 
land Company, 110 West 40th Street, New York City, and 

get full information about this system. 

We have a very attractive proposition for reliable representatives. 
Write for it stating your qualifications and references, 








BRIGHTER LIGHT COUPON 
FREE Send, without obligation to me full particulars about 
your lighting system. My house'has........ rooms. 
Di cad c'n'n si cecedécuccceneccecdvedcccdcssccoeteeescesecoese 
ME jn. veudeuusededs (46ebtagaeketnnss, dcendedsaadedecedese 
Town ...+08 eecccccece Sotdaawadadadesecteceddddesscnsseenees 
County .scsccecerececscccccccess State sees eevecccvccccesecees 
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| MOLINE- rF.0o. B. FACTORY 
KNIGHT “40” 14.75 

You Will Eventually Drive 

A Knight Motored Car 


Some day you will drive a Knight Motored car. You will 
become a sleeve valve motor enthusiast because it repre- 
sents more value, dollar for dollar, than you get in any 
poppet valve motor. 

Satisfaction and Moline-Knight are synonymous. Where 
ever you find a Moline-Knight, there you will find a satis- 
fied, contented, optimistic motor car owner. Once a man 
has driven a sleeve valve motor he will never return to 
the old fashioned poppet valve motor. You cannot find 
one dissatisfied Knight sleeve valve motor owner. 

Let us prove beyond a shadow of doubt that you get 30 
per cent more power per piston displacement in a Moline- 
Knight than in any poppet-valve motor of similar piston 
displacement. 

In addition to 30 per cent more power, you get comfort, 
convenience, efficiency, 118 inch wheelbase, high tension 
ignition, spiral bevel gear rear axle, 34x4 inch tires (non- 
skid rears), ““V’’ shaped radiator, electrically started and 
lighted, left-hand drive, center control, power tire pump, 


§ 
5 


i Brewster green finish and other best by test details. 


Moline Automobile Co. 


OTHER MODELS 
O-h. p., 3 speeds . 
O-h. p., 4 speeds . $2500 


$2400 





Send for Booklet sub- 
stantiating our claims. 


East Moline, Iil., U. S. A. 
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TOOLS 
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/ Farming Tools 


2 are money savers. High quality con- 
S/ sidered, the lowest price tools made. 
Last twice the “life” of common tools. 
Cost nothing for repairs and do better 
work after years of use than many other 
tools do when shining new from the 
Hardware Store. 

Every hand farming tool on which you find the 
Keen Kutter trade mark is covered by a broad- 
gauge guarantee. Ifa Keen Kutterfork, hoe, rake, 
scythe, snath, shovel, axe or hay knife doesn’t 
prove satisfactory, the dealer is authorized to 
return the money and take back the tool. 

Send for our Garden Tool Booklet No. AO 1646. 

**The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.”” 
‘Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
Simmons Hardware Company 


St.Lovis NewYork Philadelphia 
Toledo’ ‘Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 





























When auswering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





me 
Opinions On Forage 
Poisoning 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Until recently I thought that I had 
solved the problem of corn stalk dis- 
ease—not that I knew the cause; but 
I thought I had a method of taking 
care of my stock that saved them from 
this ailment. By feeding my stock a 
liberal feed of good, nutritious rough- 
age during the night, and a small feed 
of grain in the morning, before turning 


| them out on the stalks, and also after 


| 








|is this: (1) 


returning in the evening, I have been 
able for sixteen years to prevent trou- 
ble, while most of my neighbors have 
been losing horses or cattle. Up to 
this year, I had never lost a creature, 
either horse, cow or calf. But on the 
25th day of last December, I lost three 
head of horses, two three-year-olds and 
one five, coming six in the spring. My 
theory fell all to pieces. The horses 
were in perfect health up ‘to the time 
this poison started to work. They 
were dead in from twenty to thirty 
minutes, dying without a struggle, and 
seeming to become unconscious all at 
once. 

This corn stalk poisoning is becom- 
ing quite a problem around here, there 
having died in this neighborhood al- 
most one-tenth of the horses kept— 
there hardly being a farmer who has 
not lost one or more. One farmer lost 
thirteen head in half a day; one farm- 
er lost twenty-six head of steers in 
two days. And all of this stock died 
after running in the corn stalks from 
thirty to eighty days. Some died of 
the poison after having been fed on 
corn fodder or corn stover ever since 
the fodder was cut. I know of two 
head having died from this same cause 
which were roughed through the win- 
ter on stubble with about 200 tons of 
wheat straw and about 25 tons of oat 
straw, getting a feed of alfalfa hay in 
the morning and a feed of sugar cane 
or sorghum. And in this case it seemed 
as though these horses got it from the 
cane, as the alfalfa hay was first cut- 
ting hay. According te government 
inspection three years ago, this poison- 
ing was caused by some fungus growth 
which developed on late cut crops of 
hay. 

The information I would like to get 
Is this government in- 
vestigation still in progress? (2) What 
is the result of this investigation? (3) 
At what time does this fungous growth 
develop, and what weather conditions 
are favorable for such growth? (4) 
What is the result of the investiga- 


| tion of the agricultural colleges? (5) 
| How long does a man have to have his 





horses from the corn stalks or fodder 
to be sure that they are immune; or, 
in other words, how long is the poison 
likely to stay in the system and still 
be able to get in its deadly work? For 
after losing my three head, I immedi- 
ately took the horses away from the 
stalks and fodder; and four days later 
I lost one, although the attack did not 
come on so severe. One week from 
the day I took my horses from the 
stalks or fodder, another one took sick 
—but so far I have been able to save 
him. For three days he did not take 
anything but medicine, which I had to 
force down him. On the fifth day, he 
did come to himself, and started to 
take some water and some oats, so I 


think by using some light, laxative 
feeds, I will be able to pull him 
through. His temperature never 
raised. Now, any information which 


you may have will be appreciated. I 
would like to know about when it is 
safe to cut fodder and feed it to stock, 
for, although living on an Indian reser- 
vation, the feed problem is a big one. 
SUBSCRIBER. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your correspondent has had the ex- 
perience that all veterinarians have. 
We often think we have a radical cure 
for azoturia or tetanus, and go along 
for months and even years in the firm 
belief that we have the trouble eon- 
quered. All at once, our treatment 
fails to get results, and we are then 
reminded of the moto, “What fools we 
mortals be.” There is no single line of 
treatment that will prove uniformly 
successful in cases of forage poison- 
ing. The only sure way to handle this 
trouble is to withhold any feed that 
threatens danger. I will answer the 
— stated in this letter as best 

can: 

The mold, to which I attribute all 
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Grand Detour 


Power Litt Plows 


Power-Liftll 
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For Your Specia 
No matter what your require- 
ments are, we have a plow that 
fits your need in size, style and | 
price; a plow that will do perfect ||| 
work under every soil condition |} 
and insure you better crops. H 





—made by the world’s oldest plow- 
builders—stand for recognized 
leadership. They make your plow- 
ing outfit a one-man affair, operated 
from the engine cab, saving time, 
labor and effort. Good-plowing is 
essential to good harvests. Select 
the plow that is correctly designed 
to perfectly turn the soil. ‘ 
Send today for NEW BOOK, 
“Power-Plowing For Profit.’ 
GRAND DETOUR PLOW COMPANY 
50 Depot Avenue DIXON, ILL. 
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Better Built 
Warmer Farm Buildings 


—and at same cost as frame—made possible 
with Denison Hollow Blocks._ 25 per cent 
stronger t ordinary blocks. Note the two 
webs. They double the strength. Note the three 
dead air spaces. perfecté tion. Keep 
out cold in winter. Keep out heat in summer. 


Any farm building made of 


DENISON 
Hollow Clay Blocks 


(No. 29) save money in feed bills because the 
animals fatten quicker—yield more profit when 
comfortably i 


Fireproof—everlasting— 
ment. Write us today for complete 


and name of your nearest dealer, 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
Mason City, lowa. Oept.D 





Don’t shoot your 


horse—cure him 


It’s easier to cure a horse 
of galls and sore shoulders 
than to shoot him — 
much more profitable to 
ou. No matter how bad 
© case may be, we guar- 
antee that you can cure 
your horse of gails and 
shoulders with 


No need to take horse away 
get the uine Lankford— 


in heavy leather— 

tuffed with pure, cotton. 

. imitations are filled with ansani- 
Lankford Collars are easily adjusted and 
attached. 








Made from the well known APoLLo BEST 
BLoom Galvanized Sheets, in all standa 
patterns of Formed Roofing and Siding- 
Fireproof, durable, reasonable in cost—@c- 
cept no substitute. Sold by weicht by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. 
BLoom Galvanized Sheets are also uncx 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, = 
terns, Stack Covers, Bins, Etc. aoe 
for free “Better Buildings’’ bookle 





JORIS? AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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this forage poisoning, which occurs 
through the winter months, certainly 
forms on fodder as a result of warm 
rains in the fall. It appears to affect 
fodder that has been stunted by 
drouth or other agents, more than well 
developed corn. It is more noticeable 
after dry years, so that a drouth fol- 
lowed by a warm fall, with frequent 
spring-like showers, is favorable for 
the development of molds. Incident- 
ally, 1 may say that mold poisoning is 
an unexplored field, and we are cer- 
tainly in need of an extensive study of 
this subject by able, scientific men. 

Question No. 5 asked by your corre- 
spondent is a very practical one. It 
may be answered by stating that there 
is danger as long as the digestive tract 
contains any of the offending feed. 
The length of time depends upon how 
long it takes to entirely eliminate the 
contents of the digestive tract. In or- 
der to hurry matters, and make con- 
ditions safe as quickly as possible, I 
advise that the feed be changed as 
soon as danger is threatened and that 
each animal be given a rapidly acting 
purgative. It would not be unreason- 
able for a horse to die of fodder pois- 
oning as long as a week after he had 
been taken off the stalk field. I have 
known cattle to die as long as three 
weeks after being removed from the 
offending pasture, simply from the fact 
that the rumen contained large quan- 
tities of feed, which the digestive pro- 
cess slowly clears away. 

D. F. LUCKEY. 
Missouri. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Relative to “corn stalk disease,” it 
is inconceivable that every animal that 
sickens and dies in the stalk fields, or 
that is fed on corn fodder, dies as a 
result of corn stalk poisoning. It is 
conceivable, though, that contagious 
diseases may be responsible for many 
deaths attributed to the stalks, and in 
the event of numerous and mysterious 
deaths, veterinary aid should be 
sought at the time of the existence of 
the disease, so that many of these 
deaths could be warded off. An exam- 
ple of what is trying to be conveyed in 
this advice is the following—hemor- 


rhagic septicemia is an infectious and‘ 


contagious disease of live stock, which 
takes a big toll at times, and there is 
no doubt that corn stalks have been 
held responsible for the deaths. A 
stockman would almost surely say 
“corn stalk disease,” and a competent 
veterinarian would in all probability 
not be satisfied to say corn stalk dis- 
ease without a postmortem examina- 
tion. Even then he would doubtless 
investigate further in an endeavor to 
incriminate something besides’ the 
stalks, and if the disease were hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, he would in all 
probability find it out. The stockman 
relying on his own observations, never 
would find the cause: 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
for years investigated serious out- 
breaks of disease, and in many cases 
has definitely placed the cause of the 
deaths. So-called corn stalk disease 
has not been fathomed, nor has cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis of horses. An en- 
tire change of feed and sanitary sur- 
roundings may usually appear to be 
all that is necessary to bring the out- 
break to a sudden stop. 

It is présumed that your correspond- 
ent’s questions, No. 1 and No. 2, refer 
to the cause of cerebro-spinal menin- 
Zitis of horses, and in reply will say 


that the disease is still the subject of 
investigation, as the cause has never 
been discovered. Fungus develops on 
plants at the time of maturity, or when 
the plants stop active growth, and 
When the weather conditions are right, 
i e¢., sufficient humidity and definite 
temperature. The agricultural  col- 
lege s have published no reports of the 
aiscovery of the specific agent of this | 
dise: se. Immunity from the disease | 
is not known, and as the cause is also 
not known, the latter part of question 
No. 5 can not be answered. 


— A. R. WARD. 

Chief of the Pathological Division of 
na United States Department of Agri- 
sulture. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

_' he name “corn stalk disease” was 
&1ven to this trouble in an early day, 
on account of the fact that many of 
the earlier cases recognized were dis 
Covered among cattle running in corn 
Stalks. It soon became evident that 
corn stalks had little if anything to do 
With the disease, as it was found just 
#8 Commonly among cattle under all 





sorts of other conditions. Several dif- 
ferent diseases have undoubtedly been 
confused under this one term of corn 
stalk disease, especially various forms 
of impactions and indigestions. 

True hemorrhagic septicaemia (corn 
stalk disease) is distinctly an infec- 
tious disease—it is due to a specific 
microbe or germ. The disease is pe- 
culiar in that it does not spread from 
farm to farm. It appears suddenly. 
As a rule, a certain number of cattle 
are lost, and the disease disappears 
with very little tendency to spread to 
neighboring herds. 

Feeding and management probably 
have very little to do with protecting 
cattle from this disease. It seems 
rather probable the specific bacteria 
which cause this disease may be quite 
commonly present where cattle are 
kept, and that under certain conditions 
the germs either develop rapidly in 
virulence, or animal resistance is rap- 
idly lowered, so that infection and dis- 
ease may occur. 

It seems quite probable from a full 
statement in this inquirer’s letter that 
some, possibly many of the horses in 
his neighborhood, died from other dis- 
eases that may have been similar in 
general appearance. Moldy feed, par- 
ticularly corn and corn products, are 
frequently responsible for a_ disease 
known as forage poisoning, a very dif- 
ferent thing from corn stalk disease. 

The most characteristic thing about 
hemorrhagic septicaemia (corn stalk 
disease) which enables the veterina- 
rian, and in plain cases the farmer, to 
make quite certain diagnosis, is the 
presence of characteristic hemor- 





rhages. These are bloody spots. These 
cases frequently show, on skinning, 
bruised areas about the neck or other 
portions of the body where the tissues 
are infiltrated with blood, and the ap- 
pearance is that of a severe bruise. 
Interna] hemorrhages, i. e., bloody 
or blood stained spots, may occur on 
any of the internal organs, and upon 
the linings of the chest and abdominal 
cavities. They are quite common up- 
on the sac around the heart. These 
hemorrhages are bright or dark red, 
and sharply defined, varying from a 


| mere point hardly visible, to areas of 


considerable size. 

The specific questions contained in 
this apparently refer to different dis- 
eases. 

Question 3 apparently refers to for- 
age poisoning. This trouble appears 
among cattle on dry feed. It is most 
common during the season from late 
fall to early spring. When this trou- 
ble appears among stock in pasture, it 
is usually during or soon after a pro- 
longed rainy spell, which has followed 
a prolonged period of drouth. 

The trouble from forage poisoning 
usually disappears rather promptly af- 
ter sufficient change in feed. As a rule, 
no new cases develop, and those that 
are mildly affected recover rapidly. In 
case of hemorrhagic septicaemia (corn 
stalk disease), there is no way of esti- 
mating how soon the trouble will dis- 
appear, but usually rather promptly. 
There is comparatively little reliable 
information available concerning im- 
munity to hemorrhagic septicaemia. 

M. H. REYNOLDS. 

University of Minnesota. 





Lambs in the Corn Field 


In answer to an inquiry submitted 
by a Clarke county, Iowa, subscriber, 
one of our Iowa readers writes: 

“Your inquirer will find it very sat- 
isfactory to run lambs in the corn 
field, provided he has good, thrifty 
lambs. We have had lots of experi- 
ence with sheep, and we find the best 
time to put them in the corn is when it 
is fit to cut up for fodder. The husks 
still being tight to the ear, makes it 
hard for the sheep to get the corn, and 
therefore they can get but little at a 
time, and will become accustomed to 
the corn by the time the husk is 
cpened so that they can eat it freely. 
We have had twenty-six pounds of 
gain on fifty-four-pound lambs in sev- 
enty-five days, and without any loss 
from eating too much corn. We have, 
however, had big losses occasionally 
when we have put them in the corn 
field too late We find it profitable to 
sow three or four pounds of rape per 
acre in the corn field, just before the 
last plowing.” 





Traction Information Wanted 


There is a steadily increasing inter- 
est in the use of tractors on the aver- 
age sized farm in the corn belt, and 
Wallaces’ Farmer is anxious to get di- 
rect reports from all of its readers who 
have had experience with small farm 
tractors. We trust that those who 
have had such experience will let us 
have it for the benefit of other readers. 











and operation. 


there and everywhere. 


The KisselKar is a manufactured car, Kissel- 
built in every important particular—motor, 
body, axles, clutch, etc. In value and service 
it stands in marked contrast to assembled 
cars put together from parts bought here, 


The KisselKar has a wonderful engine, a 
powerful motor of great flexibility; silent, 
compact, capable and marvelously respon- 


Two Remarkable Values 


KisselKar 36-Four $1450 
KisselKar 42-Six $1650 


Judge an Automobile by the Same 
Quality Standards You Apply 
to Farm Machinery 


Test it by the same standards of quality, performance, efficiency and cost to run. 
Dig down below the surface and examine every essential feature of construction 


Do this and your choice will be the KISSELKAR, for when you get down to 
rock bottom analysis, a KisselKar will satisfy you best in quality and price, 
soundness and up-keep cost. 

Only for considerably more money will you obtain equal material, equal workmanship, equal size, 


equal comfort, equal convenience, equal power and equal simplicity. : 
price will you find more exclusive points, either in design or construction. 


-KISSELKAR. 


sive, giving you a remarkable speed range 
without shifting gears. 

The KisselKar is easy to drive, has perfect car- 
buretion and a quick get-away. It possesses 
every accepted mechanical 
beautiful lines, extra roominess, solid comfort. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


Kissel Motor Car Company 
304 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 
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Every Inch a Car 
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From an Eighty-Acre Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you have an ar- 
ticle on Small vs. Large Farms, by 
H. C. Glissman. In the first place, I 
want to say that the time is past 
when a man alone can work a farm of 
160 acres with any profit left for bim- 
self. Everything produced on a farm 
has too great value to permit of such 
farming. The many small things that 
must be neglected by one man farm- 
ing 160 acres alone may mean the dif- 
ference between loss and profit. Ona 
160-acre farm, I believe it pays to hire 
a good, honest man. 

For the benefit of the readers cf 
Waliaces’ Farmer, I will give my ex- 
perience as a farmer on an eighty- 
acre farm. In the spring of 1913, a 
man offered to sell me an eighty-acre 
farm for $125 an acre. The terms of- 
fered were ten years’ time, with in- 
terst at 51% per cent. By hard work, 
I had managed to save about $5,000. 
I accepted his offer, never even going 
out to look at it, as I was afraid that 
somebody might get ahead of me. This 
man owned two eighty-acre farms, or 
160 acres, on the same section, and I 
thought I .was getting the improved 
eighty-acre farm. Hence my hurry to 
close a good bargain. I paid $2,000 
down, the seller leaving $100 an aere 
in the land. 

Well, I had an eighty-acre farm 
without any improvements—not even 
a fence which would keep out a blind 
mule. During the fall of 1913, I put 
up some improvements, hiring all the 
work done by the hour. The men 
boarded themselves. I paid $2 a load 
for hauling the material. I rented the 
farm in 1913 for $420. I have many 
a good laugh over the fix I got myself 
into in buying this farm, but I have 
never been disappointed, and today I 
own, or at least pay taxes on one lowa 
farm which is not for sale. 

After getting up some buildings, I 
moved in during the winter. My in- 
voice on March 1, 1914, showed that 
I owed $8,000, with interest at 5% per 
cent, on my farm; $300, with interest 
at 7 per cent, to the bank; $350, with 
interest at 7 per cent, to the lumber 
company; $53 for life insurance; $500 


to pay interest on land, taxes and 
Phone rent; $270 for 450 bushels of 
corn at 60 cents; $122 for twelve tons 


of hay at $11 per ton; and $40 for 125 
bushels of oats, at 32 cents a bushel. 
All notes were due on March 1, 1915, 
Subject to renewal at the same rate 
of interest. My personal property 


which had been paid for included 
some necessary stuff in the house, 
three fair work horses, nine good 
cows, three calves, one bull, eleven 


brood sows, and three dozen hens. 

This farm is divided as_ follows: 
Five acres for road and fences, four 
acres for buildings, four acres for al- 
falfa seeded last June, fifteen acres for 
oats, twenty-nine acres for corn, and 
twenty-three acres for pasture. 

i have everything a man can wish 
for in the line of labor saving ma- 
chinery, together with work and buggy 
harnesses. There is a house, a barn, 
a hog house, machine shed, and a nice 
lawn. Last spring I planted 400 Nor- 
way spruce, 500 Carolina poplars, and 
this spring I have ordered $100 worth 
of evergreens. From the fifteen acres 




















of oats last year, I cut eight large 
loads for nay, and threshed the rest. 
One acre infested with Canada this- 
tles was sown to millet, and it pro- 
duced the biggest crop of hay I have 
ever seen. Five acres of the corn 
was harvested to feed my cows, nine 
acres were hogged down, and fifteen 
acres were harvested 

My income included $140 from the 
oats, $450 from calves, $1,525 from 
hogs sole, $160 for corn on hand, $135 
for outside work, making a total in- 
come of 32.350. I still have on hand 
all the cattle I brought on the farm 
last spring, and eleven brood sows to 
replace those sold. 

Il am an unmarried man, having to 
buy all food consumed excepting eggs. 


I buy my meat, milk, butter, bread, 
fruit—and I account for everything. 
So why rent a farm: why not buy one 
and live in the hopes that some day 
you may own a home of your own? 
Why spend the best days of your life 
working for somebody whether 
working out by the month cor renting a 
farm? Good land will never be any 
cheaper, but rent will go higner. I 


else, 


| 





have my doubts if it will be possible 
to increase the yield or profit per acre 
under the present system of renting 
where itisthe high dollar that counts. 
IOWA BACHELOR FARMER. 


e 
An Answer to the Man With 
a Grouch 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I picked up a copy of your paper in 
town today, dated February 26th, and 
was much interested in the letter of 
the man with a grouch. He had farmed 
a good farm for four years, and admits 
that he had done well. Therefore, 
why one of those ingrowing grouches 
because he failed to hit it right on the 
fifth year? 

There are, no doubt a few sure 
things in this great land of ours, but, 
unfortunately, “Jawn” D. and Andrew 
Carnegie have them cinched. In order 
to show you why I fail to comprehend 
this man’s grouch, it will be necessary 
for me to give a little of my own biog- 
raphy. 

Five years ago, I was holding down 
a comfortable job under the United 
States civil service, but grew dissatis- 
fied, and invested my little stake in 
Texas land. I lasted there just two 
years, and started back to my wife’s 
folks; but stopped off on the way to 
visit my old boyhood home in Ne- 
braska. Here I bought a man’s wheat 
crop, to secure a lease on one of the 
poorest eighties in the county, friends 
staking me with the money necessary 
for one team and a cow, and what few 
tools I had to have. 

The first year the wheat crop failed, 
and the second year the corn laid 
down on us. Then I was able to rent 
a quarter section, borrowing the mon- 
ey for another team and to buy horse 
feed with. Well, last year things 
looked a little better. I had out sixty- 
five acres of wheat that promised 
twenty-five bushels, and thought I 
would be able to come even with the 
world. Debts, some of them over two 
years old, were pressing, and i con- 
tracted the first of July for 63 cents. 
When I delivered in August, prices 
had gone sky-hooting toward the $1.50 
mark. Oh, well; cheer up! I stilihad 
sixty acres of corn that was going to 
make forty bushels. 

I shelled when corn was bringing 
70 cents, and put it in a granary to 
wait for the other nickel. Corn was 
63 cents today, and my granary is still 
full. Well, say, I had one of those 
grouches that our friend speaks about 
—that is, until I read a letter that 
came in today’s mail. It was from an 
old neighbor of mine in Texas. When 
I left there, he had his home about 
paid for, and things seemed to be 
coming his way. He tells me that 
cotton only made about a fourth of a 
crop there last year, and that they only 
got five cents a pound for what they 
did raise—not half the normal price. 
In addition, their corn crop was a fail- 
ure, and they will have to buy their 
horse feed, with no money to buy with. 
Banks are scared, and will not loan a 
cent, even on good land notes. Mer- 
chants can not extend credit, as they 
themselves were bankrupted 
cotton situation. 


Yes, I had a grouch started until I 


read this man’s letter, and it set me 
to thinking. I have made a good liv- 
ing for my family. (It is one of those 
good, old-fashioned ones at that—sev- 
en of us). I have managed to pay off 
a few hundreds of dollars of debts. I 
am raising a few colts, and next year 
will begin to start selling horses in- 
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Here is the offer: 
mention this ad er attach it to your order, we will prepay all transport- 
ation charges to any point in Iowa, or to any point in Zone 2 trom 


of the shipment. 


any seed dealer. ) 


Red Clever. . . « . 
Mammoth Clover . . . 
Ws 6 oe * 
Timothy-Alsike Mixture . 
Timothy-Red Ciover Mixture 
Alsike Clover . . . . 
Amber Fodder Cane . . 
Fodder Millet . . . . 


Other prices in proportion. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 





Remember F ieid 
pays the freight 


on Seeds of All Kinds 


Our prepay offer of last month has proven so popu- 
lar that we are going to continue it through April. 
On all orders from now until April 30th, if you will 


Shenandoah, in Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas. 
cel] post, express or freight, as seems best to us, according to the nature 
This applies to everything we sell—garden seeds, 
plants, onion sets, seed potatoes, grass seed, seed corn, implements, 
or anything else, as quoted in our big catalog or the April Seed Sense. 


Here Are Some of the Aprii Prices on Field Seeds 


/ , ° . . 
(We quote only one quality—the best—and it is guaranteed to be far 
above state requirements and equal or superior to any seed offered by 


See April Seed Sense for full list. 
Write for free samples and big catalog. 

(Remember all prices include new bags weighed in free, and freight pre- 
paid to your station if you live in lewa or Zone 2. ) 

All seeds sold subject to test and approval of State College. 


We will send by par- 


» »« «+ $11.00 per bu. 
« « « 11,50 per bu. 
= ae 4.00 per bu, 
ef sa 4.95 per bu. 
‘i ale 4.95 per bu. 
. « « 80.00 per de. 
+ « 1.25 per bu. 
ee oe 1.75 per bu. 


Shenandoah, iowa 




















stead of buying. Have saved, and in- 


tend to save, my heifer calves until I 
get a herd started. Have six bred sows 
and a pretty fair farming outfit. Last, 
but not least, our credit is good, and 
we are going to keep it so. Yes, things 
might be worse. As for our friend with 
the grouch, cheer up, old-timer! You 
don’t want to be a market chaser; s0 
stick to your shotes and steers. 
NOTHER RENTER. 





Farm Hands On Bad Days 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Ohio woman who has trouble 
with farm hands hired “by the year,” 
that sit in the house ,is in a peculiar 
situation. Possibly the trouble begins 
at the moment the trade is made. Is 


that man definitely hired “by the 
year’? 
The attending circumstances, as 


narrated, admit the inference that his 
man, even if he is hired to stay a year, 
is really employed by the day, and is 
not given work regularly. If this is 
true, then he (technically) has a right 
to choose the days he will work. Also, 
if the contract is silent on that partic- 
ular point, the Ohio lady has a right 
to say whether he shall work or not; 
quite clearly, if they disagree on that 
matter, it is time to seek another 
hand. 

During a number of years of experi- 
ence as an employer of farm hands, I 
have found that a square understand- 
ing, before a man goes to work, is of 
the utmost importance if things are to 


Only 50c to Jan. 1,1916 


Ke 





ance of 1915 to any new subscriber who sends 50c. 


Weallaces’ Farmer will now be sent on trial for the bal- e 


/ 


This special trial rate is madeto get new folks acquainted 


5) 


with the paper. It gives the new subscriber big value for 


Please tell your friends about this bargain offer. It 
should interest every farmer who is not already a sub- 
Use the order blank on page 581. 


scriber. 


his money. He gets nearly a year for just half price. 
t, 








move along smoothly afterward. Of 
course, I am not so particular with a 
man who comes expecting to remain 
only a day or a week, but married 
men, and single men who are emp!oved 
for the season, are given a careful 
“talking to” in which stress is laid on 
such peculiarities of duties and of my 
own individuality as I know are pr 
inent. When he goes to work after 
this talk, it is with the understanding 
that he accepts these oddities and lim- 
itations as a part of his job; he is thus 
prepared for them, and is barred from 
all objections to them. 

I try to treat my men with consider- 
ation. I never “jaw” or scold a man. 
So long as he is doing his bést, | am 
patient with him. But any hired man 
who sat in the house on bad dav:, 
with no sufficient excuse, would find 
himself replaced in short order. (or- 
rect treatment has always secured the 
average hand’s interest in my stock 
and in my work. Unless a man shows 
a sufficient amount of interest, I look 
for another. 

The men seem satisfied. The mar- 
ried man I now have will soon have 
been here a year. He seems to expec! 
to stay indefinitely. Numerous other 
men have stayed the same way; so! 
of them returning for a second term 
after working elsewhere, or renting ior 
a season or so. 

I place great emphasis on the 
portance of a clear understanding 
day the hiring is dene. 

D. WARD 





KING 
Missouri. 





Cutters On Listers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your correspond 
who wishes to know if it will pay 
use a cutter on a lister, I wish to : 
that in this county of Dakota, Neb 
ka, they are used altogether. Roll 
cutters prove very satisfactory in cil'- 
ting roots and dividing the furro 
slice, as well as cutting corn staixs 
and corn roots. 








MARVIN ARMOUR 
Nebraska. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It will pay to use a cutter on 2 
lister for two reasons: First, it light 
ens the draft of the machine; second 
it cuts stalks and other trash, so it 
does not collect on the beam. 

G. L. MANSPEAKER. 

Kansas. 
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Sweet Clover Questions 


A western Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

“J have twenty acres of rolling land, 
mostly yellow clay, which has been 
farmed for a number of years under 
a rotatioi of corn, oats and clover. 
This land has been mostly in corn, 
however. I have been thinking of seed- 
ing it to sweet clover, to be cut for 
seed. I have been told that sweet clo- 
yer will not ripen properly in western 
Illinois. If you think my plan practi- 
cal, please advise me as to how to seed 
the sweet clover. Should it be seed- 
ed with a nurse crop of oats, or other- 
wise? When should the sweet clover 
be cut?” 

The practical way to use sweet clo- 
ver is aS a substitute for red clover. 
It should be seeded in the spring with 
oats, in the same manner as red clo- 
ver, although it takes about twice as 
much setd per acre, because about half 
of the sweet clover seeds are so hard 
cheiled that they will not germinate 
the first year. Ordinarily, we advise 
fifteen to twenty pounds of hulied sweet 
clover seed per acre, although success 
has been had with half as much. 

The first year after seeding, sweet 
clever generally 
show. The second year, 





makes but a small | 
if any stand | 


at all has been secured, the sweet clo- | 


ver grows tremendously. 
spring and early summer it should be 
pastured down closely or else should 
be cut for hay early in June, before 
any buds appear. In cutting for hay, 
the mower bar shou!d be set high. If 
it is set low, the sweet clover plants 
will be killed off, and all chance for a 
seed crop later in the season will be 
lost. Cut at the proper time and in 
the right way for hay, a seed crop of 
sweet clover will be ready in the late 
summer. As to the best way to handle 
the seed crop, no one is certain. In 
general, it should be handled in about 
the same way as red clover. The crop 
shatters very badly, but in spite of all 
shattering the yield is generally fully 
as good as red clover, while the price 
per bushel of seed has been better dur- 
ing recent years. 

When the attempt is made to grow 
sweet clover on land which has never 
grown sweet clover before, it needs to 
be inoculated. The easy way to do 
this is to moisten the seed with water 
which has been made the least bit 
sticky with glue. After the seed has 
been slightly moistened with such wa- 
ter, finely powdered sweet clover or al- 
falfa dirt should be sifted over it. ‘The 
idea is to get a. few very fine dust par- 
ticles sticking to each seed. 

Occasionally, in favorable seasons, 
sweet clover will come on rapidly 
enough to give a cutting of hay the 
first fall. If it is tall enough, there 


need be no fear of cutting it for hay’ 


at this.time, as the plant is quite 
hardy. It is always well, however, to 
observe the precaution to set the cut- 
ter bars high, for low cutting of sweet 
clover is one of the surest ways- eto kill 
it out. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If I sowed sweet clover for hay, 
and cut it as often as you would al- 
falfa, would it not die at the end of 
the second year? How long would it 
live under steady pasturing? Can it 
be pastured late in the fall without 
winter-killing? Is it as good as red 
clover to sow with small grain in the 
spring, to plow under in the fall for 
fertilizer?” 

Sweet clover always dies at the end 
of the second year unless it is allowed 
to re-seed itself. It is quite hardy, 
and has the reputation of being able 
to withstand pasturing late in the fall 
without winter killing. As a fertilizer 
for sowing with small grain in the 
Spring, to be plowed under in the fall, 
Wwe regard sweet clover as superior to 
common red clover. For further in- 
formation in regard to sweet clover, 
Wwe refer our readers to the article 
headed “Sweet Clover Information,” 
oe 13 of our issue of January 

Sth. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a two-acre field which I wish 
to sow to sweet clover for hog pasture 
this spring. Would you sow rape and 
ne together with the sweet clover? 

hat variety of sweet clover would 
you use? How many pounds of seed 
ber acre should be seeded?” 

At the Iowa station, they have had 
Z00d results pasturing sweet clover 
Witn hogs. The indications are ‘that 


it is a little better than either rape or 


During the | 





red clover, although not as good as al- 
falfa. The variety used in the Iowa 
station test was the yellow biennial 
(melilotus officinalis). The white flow- 
ering variety is ranker growing and 
later maturing, and seems to furnish 
considerably more feed than the yel- 
low flowering. We are inclined to ad- 
vise the white flowering variety. 

Our correspondent will make no mis- 
take in seeding one acre to one and a 
half bushels of oats and fifteen pounds 
of hulled, white sweet clover seed. We 
suggest that he seed the other acre to 
five pounds of rape or a mixture of 
four pounds of rape and a bushel and 
a half of oats. 





Feeding Cottonseed Cake 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Several weeks ago, a reader wished 
information concerning feeding cotton- 
seed cake. We have been feeding cot- 
tonseed cake to fattening steers, with 
hogs following them. We have sold 
the steers, and both steers and hogs 
did well. The hogs were not injured, 
and I think it is safe to feed cotton- 
seed cake. 

R. Bek 








A Prosperous County 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Thirty or forty years ago, people 
traveled up the beautiful Beaver and 
Cedar valleys, of Boone county, Ne- 
braska, wondering what the hills con- 
cealed from their view. Today these 
hills are even more productive than 
the valleys those early travelers ad- 
mired. Our level and gently rolling 
farms produce corn, wheat and oats, 
such as we read of in the older states, 
while alfalfa grows in the richest pro- 
fusion on either rough or level land. 
Here and there are fields we have so 
far seen fit to leave in native grass, 
and on these our beef cattle spend 
their summers. We have also found it 
profitable to pasture colts and horses 
on alfalfa from May till November, 
usually taking one or two crops of hay 
off their pasture. 

Percherons and Short-horns are fast 
crowding out the graded stock, and 
why should not this, our beloved Boone 
county, where corn and alfalfa grow 
so well, some day be noted for the 
stock we produce? Even now, at our 
county fair, the largest in the state, 
stock has been known to come home 
from the state fairs and be defeated 
by cattle and horses that have never 





been outside the county; so that to 
win here is considered an honor. 
J. E. DONALDSON. 
Boone County, Nebraska. 


Handling Corn Stalks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To one of your subscribers who 
wants to know what to do with corn 
stalks, where he wishes to plant corn 
again this season, let me suggest as 
follows: Never burn anything you 
can plow under. If the stalks get dry 
—and, in the absence of a stalk cut- 
ter, nothing is better than a steel lever 
harrow—set the teeth straight, put on 
a heavy plank, and ride on the harrow, 
and never clean it. After going over 
the fieid once, cross it. That causes 
the harrow to strike the stalks at 
right angles. If that is not enough, 
go over it the third time. For effi- 
ciency, a disk is no comparison to this 
treatment. A field of the very heavi- 
est growth of stalks can be thus 
worked as agreeably as any stubble 
field. The stalks must be reasonably 
dry, as nothing is satisfactory if they 
are wet. 





LEROY MILLER. 
Monroe County, Iowa. 











policies on tires. 


best tire possible. 


five exclusive ways. 


than other standard tires. 


mained so ever since. 


Their success is amaz- 
ing. Last year we sold 
about one Goodyear tire 
for every car in use. Yet 
we have a hundred rivals. 


Then came price re- 
ductions. 


Multiplied output 
brought down our cost. 


Rubber and fabric also 
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These features were costly. 
these Fortified Tires cost users one-fifth more 


Jumped to the Top 


Yet Goodyear tires, despite the price, became 
the largest-selling tires in world. 
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The Maximum Tire 
Yet Price Reductions for Two Years Total 45% 


Since the beginning there have been two 
One has been: to skimp tires 
to make the price attractive. The other has been 
to secure lowest cost per mile. 

Goodyear started many years ago to build the 
We went to extremes. We 
created a department of experts—costing $100,000 
yearly—just to find ways to build tires better. 


We created the Fortified Tire. to b 
That means a tire protected against trouble in 


came down. 


etter them. 


For a long time, 


the tires secure. 


They have re- 


Within two years we made price 
reductions totaling 45 per cent. 
was on February 1st. 


Tires Never Skimped 


Yet never in one item have we skimped these 
tires. Every year something has been added. And 
we still are spending $100,000 yearly to find ways 


They still excel in these ways: 

In our No-Rim-Cut feature. 

cure, which saves countless blowouts. That alone 
costs us $1500 daily. 

e form in each tire hundreds of large rubber 

rivets to combat loose treads. 

we vulcanize 126 braided piano wires to make 


Our anti-skid tread—the All-Weather—is made 
double-thick and tough. That combats wear and 





Our last one 


In our “On-Air” 


In each tire base 


puncture. The grips are 
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Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 


Biowouts—by our “On-Air”’ cure. 


Fortified 


thick All-Weather tread. 





\- YEAR 


A | coset Las ge | peer saner rivets. 
ainst nsecurity—by raided piano wires. 
8 } Punctures and Skidding—by our doubie- 


sharp and resistless. 


You need these protec- 
tions, and you ought to get 
them. They mean less trouble, 
more mileage, less expense. 
Men all around you are enjoy- 
ing these savings. Ask them 
what they mean. 

This quality tire at today’s 
quantity price is the greatest 
value in Tiredom. Any dealer 
will supply you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodycar “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 
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FREE BOOK 


Forty pages of information on 
soils, illustrated with many strik- 
ing field photograph: 

It is used in many leading agricul- 
tural collezes because of the prac- 
tical common sense it contains. 
A copy sent free to any reader 
of this paper. Write for it. 


The E.F. Dunham Company, 


Berea, Ohio 
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—~“Less pressure 
than a N° 8 shoe 


Have you seen long furrows of 
burnt and stunted grain—where 
tractor wheels have packed the 
soil? That is only one reason why 
the Caterpillar, with its endless 
track, is steadily superseding the 
old round-wheel tractor. Built for 
over 10 years—2,000 in use. 

The Caterpillar track has 24 square feet 
of bearing surface—8 times that of a 
round-wheel. Less soil pressure than & 
180-pound man wearing a number 8 
shoe. Won't pack the soil, won't slip, 
won't mire. Wears thousands of miles. 


Reg US Pot Of 





Don’t say Caterpillar 
anless you mean Holt 
Write for Cet FP G 168, and 


upkeep cata 


The Holt t Mfg. Co. 


Peoria, 1. ckton, Cale 
Se Church Street, N. ¥. 











can you run your 


Ho nest farm on rainy days 


without a Fish Brand 


REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Possibly —but wet 
clothing doesn’t check 
up with health, good 
temper and comfort. 
The Reflex Slicker 
keeps you dry — and 
cheerful. Easy fitting 
and strong at every 
point. Reflex Edges 
stop every drop from 
running in at the front. 
$3.00 EVERYWHERE 


Protector Hat 75 cents 


Satisfaction Guaranteed ' 50 ts 


Send for free booklet sis % 


A. J. TOWER C0., Boston fa aRAXd 




















13 H. P. Gasoline 
(eS p)SaGres Engin $32.50 
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Conditions at the Stock 
Yards 


At the meeting of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, held last 
week, the committee on stock yards 
and live stock exchanges made a re- 
port from which we take the follow- 
ing: 

“Those who have followed the 
course of the various markets realize 
that one of the most dangerous fea- 
tures is the control that a few men 
are securing over the marketing cf 
live stock and everything concerned 
in connection with the industry. It is 
a fact that the packing house industry, 
which was originated for the purpose 
of slaughtering live stock, has extend- 
ed its operations into many other 
things. For example, the Union Stock 
Yards, at such points as Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, St. Joseph, St. Louis, 
Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Portland, 
and other points, are now owned or 
controlled by the packers. In connec- 
tion with the ownership of these stock 
yards companies, the same _ people 
have become interested, and own or 
control the terminal facilities of the 
railroads at many of these yards. They 
also own rendering works and banks, 
cattle loan companies, in some cases 
market papers, and other kindred in- 
terests, which, of course, all tend to 
dominate the business and control it 
from every standpoint. 

“Stock yards proper are supposed to 
be facilities offered to the public for 
the purpose of preparing live stock for 
sale—that is, to feed, water, sort, rest, 
and fill cattie, sheep or hogs prior to 
being sold and weighed; and it 1s 
quite a question whether those who 
buy this live stock should be the own- 
ers of the facilities offered for the 
purpose of preparation for its sale. 

“As regards the banking business in 
connection with live stock matters,we 
find in a great many cities organiza- 
tions called ‘cattle loan companies,’ 
these companies being owned or con- 
trolied by the packing house interests. 
They exist in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Fort Worth, St. Jo- 
seph, St. Paul, Denver, Oklahoma City, 
Vichita, Portland, Sioux City, and in 
many other places. Some of these 
cities have more than one loan com- 
pany, and they have been taking on 
large amounts of what is known as 
‘cattle paper’—in fact, so much of it 
as to displace the local banks in some 
cases. It is our belief that their ad- 
vent into the field has not increased 
the number of live stock fed or pro- 
duced, nor have they benefited the live 
stock industry materially, but have 
simply been a means of enabling a 
certain group of persons to make a 
profit out of the business of discount- 
ing and selling the paper resulting 
from these loans, and giving them fur- 
ther opportunity to control the live 
stock indusiry. We look with some 
alarm at the increased number of 
these loan companies owned by the 
same interests, and the fact that they 
handle very large amounts of this live 
stock paper, and the capital stock of 
these companies is, in our opinion, in 
many instances too small; and they 
must depend upon rediscounting the 
paper with others, whose interest in 
the transaction is simply a passing 
one. 

“Your committee believes that the 
market question today is one of the 
most important ones before us. We 
look with distrust at his centralization 
of power above referred io, and we are 
disturbed, because we realize that the 
commission men of the markets, al- 
though belonging to a live steck ex- 
change organized for trade protection 
purposes, are more or less helpless 
when confronted by the power pos- 
sessed by the buying element. The pop- 
ularity of salesmen who sell our eat- 
tle at market depends largely on ac- 
quiescence in the views of the buying 
interests, and when these interests 
dominat all the facilities for prepar- 
ing live stock for sale, control the 
banks and loan companies that finance 
the live stock business, and are rep- 
resented on boards of directors of 
railroads that haul the business and 
the banks that handle the loans and 
accounts of the commission men, the 
situation becomes very complex and 
complicated. 

“From this you will see that the 
buying interests have been able to 
create a great machine at these cen- 
tral markets, and while its operations 
in the way of absorbing and clearing 






with the 
King Ventilating 
System 


HE KING Aerator and Sanitary 
Ventilating System sucks all of 
the foul air out of the barn and draws 
in the fresh, pure air from the outside. 


_ This means healthier livestock — 
more milk from dairy cows—econ- 
omy of feed—and bettered condition 
of your barn throughout. 


You can put the King System in old 
or new barns. Let us serd you these 
two books and tell you more about it. 
One is ourcatalog, which is free—the 
other is Prof. King’s famous book on 
ventilation (has always sold for 75c), 
which we mail upon receipt of 10c to 
cover postage and packing. Address 

KING a ey ty co. 
Coa. 


Formerly Gal 
1166 Cedar St., Gomen Minn. 
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Jouns- 
JAMVILLE 
SERVICE 


Round Barn of J. L. Dean, Waterville, Me. 


The owner of this barn put on J-M Asbestos Roofing 
because it never needs painting and is backed up by 


J-M Roofing Responsibili 


You have something better than the best guarantee ever 
made when you place your J-M Roof permanently in our 


care by J-M Roof Registration. 


J-M REGAL ROOFING is the best “rubber” roofing in the market. It must 
be, or we couldn’t put J-M Responsibility behind it. It retains its life and 
pliability indefinitely, needs least painting and fewest repairs, because made 
of Wool Felt thoroughly saturated and heavily coated with Trinidad Lake 
‘Asphalt and other natural asphalts. Any one can lay it with J-M Vise-Grip 
Cleats that make joints and laps waterproof without cement. 


J-M Asbestos Ready Roofing 


never needs painting or recoating, 
has nothing in it to run, crack or 
decay, and can not catch fire from 
sparks or flying brands. Keeps buildings 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 


are indestructible and absolutely 
fire-proof because made of Asbestos 
and Portland Cement. Never need 
painting orrepair. Artistically beautiful. 
Shapes and colors to meet any condition. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
(under the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters). 


Write to us about your building and we will give you the benefit of our Feet 
with roofing buildings of that kind. If your dealer does not carry J-M Roofing, we 


will see that you EH. supplied. 
Akron ¢ 
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We . Smoke 
ouses, Automatic Fedlersa ond Waterers’ Metal Grain Bins 


Made of Galvanized Metal. 2 ft. long, 10ins. wide, Houses Silos. Write for 
COLUMBLAN 


#¢ins. deep. Special prices on larger sizes. 


literature. 
STEEL TANK CO. 1721) W.22th St., Kansas City, Zo. 
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countless numbers of live stock on 
many consecutive days are all very 
remarkable, still the cold facts, when 
uncovered, seem to indicate, first, that 
probably the stock growers would net 
more for their stock if there were 
more small and frequent markets; 
second, that the stock growers pay 
practically all the bills, whether in the 
jorm of increased commission for sell- 
ing 
age from foot and mouth disease, or 
losses from dishonest officials, such 
as the ‘lump jaw scandal’ has uncov- 
ered; and, furthermore, from the very 
nature of the machine, the commis- 
sion men or agents of the shippers 
have been forced to keep step more 
with the buying side than with their 
clients, all of which is a simple dem- 
enstration of the power of organiza- 
tion when it meets disorganized bod- 
ies. And while we realize perfectly 
well that the producers never have 
been and never can be fully ecrgan- 
ized 


vided the big corn belt feeding live 
stock population will codperate with 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, marked improvement can be 
made and much good accomplished in 
correcting these market conditions. 
But we believe that, without the help 
of the big feeding districts, very little 
if any good can result from our ef- 
forts. 

“It is very far away indeed from 
the minds of your committee to make 
any suggestion or recommendation 
that could in any way hurt the buy- 
ing power of the packing house inter- 
ests, but we believe they have. gone 
outside of their province, and we 
would call their attention to what is 
going on before a condition arises that 
may make serious complications and 
bring about a disagreeable climax that 
possibly could not be controlled by 
either party. 

“In connection with the service at 
these various stock yards, for several 
years serious complaints have been 
made by shippers, of expensive delays 
at terminals caused by congestion and 
lack of facilities, and these delays 
have caused great losses to shippers 
by their missing the market, or shrink- 
age. Complaint has also been made 
of neglect on the part of stock yards 
companies to properly clean their 
pens, allowing mud to accumulate. 


that in the wet weather in the fall 
has caused great loss. This has been 
especially true of several western 


stock yards, where lambs are handled 
quite extensively, and which suffered 
great damage. Your committee took 
up this question, and a marked im- 
provement has been shown. However, 
there is recom for more, and we be- 
lieve, had the usual number of live 
stock been handled during 1914, con- 
citions would have been just as bad 
at some places as in 1913. Effort is 
still being directed to improve these 
Situations by both this committee and 
2 special one having this matter in 
charge, but we find it a difficult mat- 
ter to accomplish very much, in view 
of the fact that there is very little 
competition as between these stock 
yards, on account of the identity of 
iheir ownership. At the Chicago stock 
yards there has been an unfortunate 
scandal regarding the disposition of 
ihe lump jaw cattle, which involves 
some people connected with the live 
stock exchange. This matter has been 
running along for a number of years, 
and has brought about a great loss to 
ine stock shippers. To give you some 
idea of the magnitude of this thing, 
we quote here an abstract of the re- 
cent charges made by the governor of 
Illinois. This statement we take from 
the _ press of Chicago, of March 
v7; Lyles 

“That the Standard Company, in 
the twelve-year period between 1902 
and 1914, should have turned over 
$4.15 more per animal than it did, the 
hold-out having been $1 on hides and 
$5.15 on offal. 

““That the Bismarck Company 
should have turned over $2.85 more 
ber animal in the period it held the 
contract, this including $1 for hides 
and $1.85 for offal. 

““*That an average of 250 lump jaw 
cattle are slaughtered each week, or 
15,000 a year, and that this, multiplied 
by the twelve-year period and the 
*4.15 per animal which was held out, 
Tepresents $647,000, which shippers 
lost through the operations of the 
Standard plant.’ 

“The statements in the press refer 
to the ex-secretary of tke Chicago 


cattle, higher interest rates, dain- 


into continued successful effort, | 
still we believe that in this case, pro- | 





hee 
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R. @ V. Gasolene Engines 

New Triumph One Horse Engine. A reliable, efficient, 
low priced but high-grade engine—one which every farmer 
can use to great advantage. Perfectly safe to operate in 
or near farm buildings, easily started, requires no attention 
while running and costs but little to operate. Each engine 
furnished complete and ready for work. 

Triumph engines are also made in 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 


16 H.P. sizes, stationary and portable. 
Write for free booklets “John Deere—R. & V. New Tri- 
umph Engines,” ‘‘Letting Gasolene Do It.” These booke 
lets tell how the “Triumph” will serve you. 


Implements § 








John Deere Wheel Plows 


With Quick Detachable Shares 
Unscrew One Nut—That’s All 


John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
“Quality Plows” are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares—an exclusive John Deere feature. 

No trouble to change shares. Eighty per cent of time 
saved. No danger of damaging share. Share is stronger— 
not weakened by bolt holes. No danger of injury to hands 
in taking share off. 


Write fur beautifully illustrated free booklets on John 
Deere Wheel Plows with Quick Detachable Shares. 




























John Deere Disc Harrow 
It has a patented and therefore exclusive 
feature which enables it to do better work than any ordi- 


Model “B”’, 


nary disc harrow. 


The flexible harrow with the third or patented spring 
With this lever you can put heavy or 
light pressure at inner ends of gangs to cut out dead furrows 


pressure lever. 

















John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


The beater—the business part of a spreader—and all its 


patented feature. 


or disc ridges without burying the harrow. 


The Model ‘‘B” cuts at an even depth entire width of 


harrow. 
Independent gangs. 


the proper relative angle. 


_ Obstructions do not lift entire harrow out of the ground. 
Double bar gang frames, firmly 
braced, all steel stub pole, levers and racks, high quality 
steel disc blades with scrap- 
ers that keep discs absolutely 
clean, and high arch frame 
which prevents trash from in- 
terfering. 
combine to make a most de- 
sirable harrow. 
tongue truck can be furnished 
for any John Deere Disc 
Harrow. 

The Model “‘B” can easily be made a double-action disc 
by securing and attaching rear section made for that 


It stands the strain. 





John Deere Model “‘B” Disc 


purpose. 


Write for Free Booklet, “Bigger Crops from Better 
Seed Beds”. 





varying conditions. 














A separate lever for each gang. 
All tendency of gangs to crowd toward the bottom on hill- 
sides or in overlapping is easily overcome by giving them 


Tells all about discing and disc harrows. 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 


wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- 
ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 

ng sweep rakes, mowers and side-delivery 
rakes, motor hay presses; grain drills and seeders; 
full line of chilled plows; grain binders and corn ' 
hit-and-miss and volume-governing 


tter Farm 
we FREE BOOK fuysvs 


complete line of farm implements. Tells 
use farm toola under 
It is a practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements worth dollars to 
you—a 168 page text book. 
It tells about John Deere Implements: 


how to adjust and 


plo cultivators and harrows; corn 
= wa and beet tools; farm and mountain ge a 
fiom John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Illinois 


It means: 
taken off. 


It means: 


It means: 


driving parts, is mounted on: the rear axle. 
You cannot get it on any other spreader. 
Here is what the beater on the axle means to you: 


This is a 


No clutches to ‘give trouble—all 


No chains to break or get out of 
line—all thrown. away. 


Less than half the parts heretofore 
used on the simplest spreader—some two hun- 


dred parts are done away with. 


It means: 


It means: 
All these features ful. 


Pivoted 


place each forkful. 


right—that’s all. 


Manure is not thrown on the axle— 
straw and trash cannot wind around it. 


It meansi You get big drive wheels and a low 
down Spreader, without stub axles—that 
means traction and strength. 


Drive wheels back out of way when 
loading—you see where you place each fork- 


The John Deere Only Hip High 


The*top of the box is only as high as your hips. 
John Deere Spreader is easy to load. 


The 
You see where you 


To start spreading, you pull back the lever at the driver’s 
A boy can operate it. 


Call on nearest John Deere dealer and see the spreader 


and de- 
he most 
etac 


pore t 
gasolene engines. 
Steel 


ters, implements 


with the beater on the axle. 
and Fertilizers”, a valuable text book free. 


To get this book, free, state what special 


ou are interested in and ask for the 
book as Package No. X-28, QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 


Write for “Farm Manures 
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THE TRADE MARK OF 








BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Live Stock Exchange as being inter- 
ested in the Standard Packing Com- 
pany, that seems to be involved in this 
scandal. As you perhaps know, the 
disposition of the lump jaw cattle was 
in the hands of the Live Stock Ex- 
change. 

“Furthermore, the stock growers, as 
a class, have been more or less sur- 
prised at the position taken by some 
of these stock yards as regards the 
foot and mouth contagion and the 
handling of the same. Witness the 
effort to hold the stock show at Denver 
in January, against practically the 
unanimous opposition from the stock 
growers. And while we realize that, 
at certain points, a great effort has 
been made to. overcome the disease, 


and certain stock yard managers are. 


entitled to credit, still, as a whole, 
the stock growing interest feels that 





it has been made to bear more than 
its share of the cost of this disease, 
and that, in many cases, the buying 
interest has availed itself too much of 
its opportunity.” 


Good Colts 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“I have two grade Percheron colts, 
sired by a pure bred horse which 
weighs about 2,000 pounds, and out of 
a grade mare—the colts weighing 
about 1,500 pounds each. One of these 
colts weighed 1,000 pounds at ten 
months of age, and the other 860 
pounds at eight months of age. Are 
these good weights, and about what 
can I expect to make them weigh 
when mature, by giving the right feed 
and care?” 

Our correspondent is making ver 








good weights on these colts, and he 
ought to be able to bring them to a 
weight of 1,650 to 1,800 pounds at 
maturity. 


Fertilizer for Winter Wheat 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note on page 350 of your issue of 
February 26th, “Fertilizer for Winter 
Wheat.” We advocate from 75 to 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda alone, broad- 
cast, when spring growth begins to 
make headway, and no more, for win- 
ter wheat. This is a very small ap- 
plication. If it is desired to use larg- 
er amounts of nitrate per acre, then 
one should use a larger amount of 
potash and phosphoric acid. 

WILLIAM S. MYERS. 

Nitrate Agencies Company, ew 

York. 
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2 Size of Silo to Build 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“} am thinking some of putting up 
a silo, and would like to ask a few 
questions. If I put up ten acres of 
corn that goes fifty bushesl to the acre, 
how long will it feed twenty-five head 
of cattle averaging 600 pounds? What 
size silo will it take to hold the silage? 
What kind of a silo do you consider 
the best, the cement, stave, hollow 
t®e, or wooden?” 

Most of the tables put out on silage 
yields figure that fifty-bushel corn 
should yield ten to twelve tons of sil- 
age. Most practical farmers, however, 
have come to the conclusion that these 
tables are a little high, and would not 
expect more than nine or ten tons of 
silage from average fifty-bushel corn. 
As to how long ninety tons of silage 
should last twenty-five head of 600- 
pound cattle, depends on what other 
feeds they are getting in connection. 
If they are getting just a small feed 
of hay or grain in addition, they will 
probably eat about thirty pounds of 
silage daily. In other words, the nine- 
ty tons of silage would last about eight 
months. Most of the silage tables in- 
dicate that it takes a 12x38 foot silo 
to hold ninety-three tons. As silos are 
filled on the average farm, it is prob- 
able that a 12x38 foot silo would not 
hold quite this much. If our corre- 
spondent is only going to feed twenty- 
five head of stock out of his silo, he 
should not have a larger diameter 
than twelve feet. With a sixteen-foot 
silo, he would probably have difficulty 
in feeding out enough day by day to 
prevent spoiling during the warmer 
weather. 

As to the best kind of silo for our 
correspondent, we are utterly unable 
to say, because prices and convenience 
of buildings vary so greatly in differ- 
ent localities. The kind of silo to con- 
struct is altogether a local problem, 
which each man must decide for him- 
self, after having made careful inquir- 
ies as to prices. All cf them, when 
properly constructed, have proved to 
be fairly satisfactory. 


A Practical Farmers’ 
Exchange 


In Hampden county, Massachusetts, 


the farmers have organized an ex- 
change which is saving them a lot of 
money, and which promises to save 
much more in the future. We take 
the following from one of the govern- 
ment publications: 


The possibility of all farmers in 
he county working together as a unit 
brought to a realization when the 
upden County Improvement League 
“ted with its workers’ active 
t the all the rural 
nities 

importance of 
quantities of lime and 





eitizens In 


getting large 
fertilizer into 
tl » least cost was one cf 
the first things to be done. The low 
C obtained for these various 
goods, in lots of one to several car- 
loads, were possible only by the entire 
county getting together. This effect- 
ively demonstrated the advantages of 
cooperation. The necessary machinery 
to carry on ones kind of work required 
ear oe community to organize in some 
Wey ith a ee isiness manager. Thus, 
efforts were made through the league 
workers, first to get the farmers in 
every community to unite, and later 
to get these community units to unite 
in a central county organization. In 
nearly every neighborhood which has 
a@ railroad center and enough farmers 
to get together and buy in large quan- 
tities, a local manager has been elect- 
ed (paid in some instances, and in 
others not), who receives all orders 
and the cash. A certain date is set 
when all orders should be in. 

“In this way, some 500 tons of chem- 
icals, 70 carloads of lime, 18 to 20 car- 
loads of apple barrels, 175 barrels of 
lime sulphur, about a ton of arsenate 
of lead, 25 to 30 spray pumps, and 
several cars of grain were bought dur- 
ing the past season; a business of 
some $30,000 for the county, at prac- 
tically no cost to the individual unit. 

“As cash was required with the or- 
der, a great many were unable to take 
adwantage of the low prices obtained, 
but the value of doing business on this 


12. region at t? 


ash prices 
h pri 











basis was so clearly shown to those 
who did buy, that an incorporated 
county farmers’ exchange was formed, 
with officers and a manager. Thus, 
the Hampden County Farmers’ Ex- 
change is the federation of all the 
neighborhood organizations in the va- 
rious towns of the county. The capi- 
talization is $10,000, stock being worth 
$5 at par. It is expected that as soon 
as more business is developed in each 
town, every local group will incorpo- 
rate and take stock in the central ex- 
change. 

‘The benefits derived from this ex- 
change, with its seventeen local 
agents, in keeping the farmers in- 
formed of various conditions and of 
wholesale prices, is very great. Semi- 
monthly quotations on fertilizers, lime, 
spraying material, grain and other 
farm requirements are sent by the 
central exchange to the local agents. 
"he farmers call, at leisure, by tele- 
phone or otherwise, as to the prices 
they should pay to obtain such mate- 
rials. The effect of this system on the 
local dealers has been in many in- 
stances to lower considerably the cost 
of fertilizers, grain and spraying ma- 
terials. 

“When the local dealer has been 
willing to handle the business econom- 
ically and efficiently for the farmer, 
it has been turned over to him, but 
when the difference between wholesale 
and retail price has seemd too great, 
the neighborhood group has worked 
through its manager. Whether the 
members deal through the local ex- 
change regularly or not, does not less- 
en the effectiveness of its existence. 
The manager is paid for the business 
he does, and when idle, no expense is 
incurred except the state tax. 

“When the system already started is 
completed, a state federation of the 
county farmers’ exchanges will be 
formed, thereby linking evry local 
community group in the state. 

“Several of the Minnesota agents 
have been doing excellent work 
through the organization of farmers’ 
exchanges and live stock purchasing 
and shipping associations. In Bigstone 
county (A. B. Lathrop, agent), one 
registered stallion, nine bulls, two 
rams, twelve boars, and nineteen reg- 
istered cows were purchased. Twelve 
farmers each secured and fed from 
one to two carloads of steers. The 
Live Stock Shipping Association 
transacted the business to the value 
of $65,000. 


“Washington county (Glen E. Rog- 
ers, agent) organized a Holstein 


breeders’ association, and five ship- 
pers’ associations. One of these as- 
sociations handled upward of $100,000 
worth of live stock, with a saving of 
from $12,000 to $15,000 to the farmers. 
The same county organized a berry 
growers’ association, which has prov- 
en to be a money-maker. The asso- 
ciation handled this year over $7,500 
worth of berries during the months of 
June and July, with a saving of fully 
$1,000 to the members. 

“Pope county (A. 
agent) has organized seven live stock 
associations that are doing good work, 
and the farmers are getting better 
prices for their stock. Before the as- 
sociations were organized, there were 
a great many stock buyers in the 
counties, and the competition between 
these buyers was supposed-to be the 
cause for getting good prices for their 
stock. It was a common occurrence 
that buyers charged as high as one 
and one-fourth cents per pound for 
handling the stock. The association is 
now handling the stock on a four- 
tenths of a cent per pound margin, 
and in that way several thousand dol- 
lars have been saved to the farmers. 
Stock markets have been improved. It 
was found that before this association 
was started at Glenwood, that but 
eight cars of stock had been shipped 
during the previous year. Since the 
association has been doing business, 
they have handled three times as 
much in three months as previously 
was handled in a year. 

“In Crow county (A. J. Gafke, 
agent) there were only four pure bred 
registered bulls in the county previ- 
ous to 1914. During 1914, twelve ad- 
ditional pure bred sires were pur- 
chased among thirty-two farmers. The 
improvement made by purchasing a 
good sire, and by proper feeding meth- 
ods, has taught the farmers the need 
of testing the cows for butter fat pro- 
duction and keeping individual rec- 
ords. During the past year, eight Bab- 


cock testers have been installed in the 
county, and are being used by over 
fifty farmers. 


The same county has 


D. Anderson, | 








NEW GROP TESTED SEEDS 


SOLD DIRECT TO FARMERS 


PRICES GOOD FOR ONE WEEK 
AML, MENTION THIS PAPER AND DATE WHEN ORDERING 


TERMS—Cash with order. All goods sold subject to inspection by purchaser. If not andl 


they may be returned within 15 days and the money paid will be refunded. 


careful inspection and test. 


Per Equals 
















100 per 

Clover Seed ‘60 lbs.) Ibs. 
Medium Red—lIowa Shield............... $19.00 
ST a... 18.00 
tg ** Choice or St’d- 17.00 
Mammoth Red—lowa Shield... --. 20.00 
Fancy....... ---- 19.00 

ee “ Choice or St’d......... 18.00 
Alsike—Iow: 1 Shield + 19.00 
Fancy .. 18.00 
6 Choice or Standard 17.00 
Alfalfa—lowa Shield... 19.00 
2 ea 18.00 
< Choice or Standard 17.00 
rs Dakota Grown..... . 20.00 


Turkestan 
White—Shield -. 








Fancy .. -lb. 
Crimson—Fancy - lb. 30e 12.50 
Sweet—Ye lliow Annual (60 Ibs.).-----. 12 

Officinalis, Yellow (60 Ibs.).. 2 

34 in hull (30 Ibs.).. 





** White, in hull (30 Ibs. )--... 


hulled (60 Ibs.). > Bia 16.50 
Timothy—Iowa Shield -.... ae 1.05 
ra _ SS EES = 3.60 

- Iowa Standard ...............: ge 3.15 


is gives time for 


Per Equa!s 







bu 

Timothy and Alsike Mixed (50 lbs.)..$1/ 1.00 3 5.00 
Ky. Blue Grass—Fanc | EEE 12 00 1 

Iowa Shield. --~ 14.00 1.95 

Red Top—Fancy Cleaned ... 29.00 10) 

Orchard Grass.........-.....- 17.50 2.45 

Perennial Rye Grass 10.00 1.40 

Italian Rye Grass .. 14 

Meadow Fescue .. 1.% 

wn Gr ass—Evergree sn (15 Ibs.).- 19.00 985 

wi ie Suburban Home... 18.00 2.70 

Pasture Mixture—(15 Ibs. )-....--.-----... 19.00 255 

r Cane—RKegular (50 Ibs.)....... 2.70 1.25 

a Iowa Shield............... 3.00 1.50 

a“ Kenney’s Impr’d......... 7.00 3.59 


(Cane in ton lots, 25c per 100 Ibs. less) 
Sudan Grass—(‘30) ibs.) -...per Ib. 60¢ £0.00 15.00 
Dwarf Essex Rape—(0) | bs. )...........- . 12.50 6.25 











Milo Maize—Ked seed (56 Ibs — 1.68 
Feterita—(56 lbs.).-.......... .--.-..-- 3.50 1.5 
Kaffir Corn—White (56 Ibs. ) eciamacsnsss Ne 1.68 
Sand Vetch—(60 |bs.)... .----.- 15.00 9.00 
Cow Peas—New Era (60 Ibs.) -- 6.00 3.00 
Whippoorwill ............... 5.50 3.00 

Field Peas—White (60 Ibs. )......... 6.50 3.00 
5.00 3.00 

5.00 8.00 





BAGS FREE-—Seed is free on board cars at Des Moines. Purchaser pays express or freight or 


mail charges. 
for se 


IOWA SEED CO., 


Parcel post rate to all points in lowa is five cents for container and one cent per pound 
e of seed grain free on request. 


Dept. D. 2 


Des Moines, lowa 











prouaees Ideal Seed Corn. 


Germination Guaranteed; 10 days trial. 


Funk’s Farm Facts 


Only a short time remains before corn planting 
begins. If there is the slightest doubt as to the 
quality of your seed write us today. There is no 
need for a poor stand and consequent loss of 
this year’s corn crop if you will only get our 
seed before it is too late. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., 





Funk’s Seed Succeeds 


Because Funk’s System of breeding, examination, selection, grading, drying, butting and 
tipping and the Funk Seed Co’s unrivaled tempered storage facilities coupled with the Funk 
Farm’s immense area—25,000 corn belt acres—to draw from, all unite to secure a result which 


Would it not seem that the superiority of Funk’s, over cheaper commercial and home- 


grown seed was proven when, in over 1,200 separate cases—covering almost the entire corn 
growing area in the world—it actually produced an average increase of over 15 bu. per acre. 


Ideal Seed Corn—Tests 96 to 100% 


Graded for edge drop planter. Five varieties of 
corn—on the ear or shelled—including eacul ENSILAGE SEED 


1508 W. Washington St., 


Send Today 


For Funk’s free illustrated corn book. 
It gets right down to the facts, figures 
and real basis of increased yields even in 
the face of a gradually decreasing soil fer- 
tility. Besides corn we sell seed oats, wheat, 
alfalfa, clover and all farm seeds. 


Bloomington, III. 























LET ME HELP YOU SUPPLY THE 
















Grasp your 
greatopportunity toget 
a large share of the Big Corn 


year but may never come again. 





more corn than you get without my help. 


Sunkist Farms. I have c 
#bsolutely in a class by itself 





as a yielder. It 


The Moore Corn Book for 1915 is Free. Contains relizb! 





Profits which are sure to come this 


Y Make yourcornland yield you the biggest crop ever known. 
{ will help you make every acre produce 15 bushels 


§ grow tens of thousands of bushels “of the finest ears, on my famous 
eloped a strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent which is 
1 is the result of ten years’ 
eareful, untiring eifort to produce stronger-stalked, higher-yielding strains. 
Barren and broken stalks practically climinated; 25 per cent stronger stalk and 
root system—98 per cent to 100 per cent vitality—vigorous rect and stem s; 
that come up and thrive under unfavorable conditions. 


Sold under my Strong Sunkist Guarantee. 


2 information on Corn F 
valuable to every Corn Beit Far . Lhave acopy for you. Dr op men postaland get tt Pree. Write for Booklet No. 6.4 


C. Ray Moore, ‘The Man Whe Does Things With Corn” 


IS15D 
ae 








Breeding and Culture. Is in- 


Box 100, Kellerton, lowa ¢«) 











also organized a farmers’ produce 
company, since which time the buy- 
ers at Brainerd have paid from 5 to 10 
cents per bushel more for potatoes 
han nearby towns. Consequently, al- 
though the produce company has not 
handled all the farm produce, the re- 
sult has been the same, for as soon as 
the price was below the market, the 
company stood ready to ship such pro- 
duce and pay what the goods were 
worth. 








SEED — 


Fancy northern grown stock. Superior to home 
grown in earliness and yielding qualities. este —_ 
early and main crop varieties. Strong and vi 






germ. Not frozen in cold storage. 

PRICES FOR ONE WEEK ONLY Br. 10 BU. 
Matra Marly ORIG... .0.0cccesqecvcosse<ves $1.60 815 5.0 
Barly Oll0,..cccccccccccsscccccsccece -» 1.50 14.00 
Rose of the North............+..0- +. 1.50 14.00 
Trish Cobbler. 0... scoccccccccccee - 1.60 15.00 
Rural New Yorker. ..........cccee - 1.23 11.00 
DRUM cdnicbbnddoeseusecdes sense = 2 2 
Northern King...cccccccccccsccccceccccccs 
1OWA SEED c0., Dept. 02, Des ivioines, lowa 





Geraty’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 


Will stand a temperature of tendegrees abovezero 

out injury and mature he ifteen to thirty 
days earlier d or frame-grown plants. 
They should b be planted in _ effield a month or six weeks 
earlier than your home lants. The land freezing 
or plants being covered with nine sleet or snow will not 
injurethem. We want to have the merits of our plants 
tested by every person growing cabbage for home use or 
market. We will give, free of charge, 25 plants, — 
paid, to any person who will write a postal for sam aT] 
you want a oe quantity, our price by parcel ‘post, 
postage paid, is 1 00 plants for 35¢; $00 for $1.25; 1,000 or 
more at $2.20 per 1,000. Will have oat seit gows 
tomato and sweet potato plantslater 


WILLIAM C. GERATY CO., eee 8. °. 








EARLY SEED CORN 


Golden Glow (Wis. No. 12) has brought Wisconsin 
within the corn belt. Matures in 100 days. Official 
yields of over 100 bu. per acre reported, Fire dried. 
Perfect germination guaranteed. 

HENRY MICHELS, R.6, Malone, Wis. 





| Early Yellow Soy Beans 


for sale, $2.50 per bu.; 10 bushel lots or more, $2.20 
per bu., f. 0. b. Rockford. 
W. FRANK REID, BR. 8, Kockford, Ill. 











10 DAY 


FREE 32, 


NNSTAHL SPRAYERS 


Be sg We will shi any Barrel S 
“gk ing otic iooer r catalog for for a Thore 
‘en-Days’ F: 


Sah Que Nem cranes 
pecial Fre 
saves you fully 408. "1 404. if not 


- 
( you ever saw, return it—test costs ts othing. 
Wma. Stahl Sprayer Co., Bex 43] Quincy, lile 


FIRE DRIED SEED CORN 
Buy your seed corn that is dried by heat and you 
will be sure to have a good stand. I have four var!- 
eties that are well adapted to all parts of the corm 
belt. Silver Mine, Brown’s Choice, Early Yellow 
Rose, and Reid’s Yellow Dent. 
EMERY BROWN, Mitchellville. lowa 


100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants for $1 


Gelivered at your mail box. HUMBOLDT 
NUBSERY CO., Humboldt, Iowa. 
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April 2, 1915. 












































= The Supreme 
Endorsement 
comes from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture of the widely known 
and universally used disinfectant 


FTE 


Now the standard treatment in this 
country for all seed grains to insure 
their greatest yield by destroying 
all smuts and fungus, also for scab 
and black leg of potatoes. It is the 
cheapest and best disinfectant for 
stables, kennels, chicken houses and 
barns—it kills flies. Learn how to 
scientifically use Formaldehyde b 
writing for a new big Hand Boo 
which we have just issued FREE 
on request. Our Formaldehyde in 
one pound bottles is 35 cents, 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
\ 100 William Street, New York 5 
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Hill’s Evergreens: Grow 


& All hardy stock—twice trans- 

planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 
Hill’s Evergreen Book, illustra- 
ted in colors, Free. Write today. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc. 2143 CedarSt., 
R Dundee, tll. Evergreen Specialists 
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Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing, big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
MecGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 


Genuine 


White Sweet Clover 


Sudan Grass, Alfalfa Seed, Alsike and 
Timothy, Macaroni wheat, pure Kherson 
oats, White Shonen oats, Swedish Select 
@ats, garden seed, million catalpa trees, roses all 
colors. Set of dishes and spoon free. 

AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair. Neb. 


SEED CORN 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Dent and Funk’s 90-Day 
seed corn sold on approval. Price in ear $3.00 per 
bushel; shelled $2.50. Address 


D. L. PASCAL, 
Increase your ylelds by 


SEED CORN planting my improved 


Ida County Yellow Dent; White fete the corn that 














De Witt, Iowa 





will mature and outyield other vateeties. 10,000 acres 
planted in Iowa and adjoining states last year, and 
every farmer more than pleased. Seed early picked. 
Tests 98% to100%. Catalog and samples free. 

ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, Iowa 


e and hedges will make 
Evergreen Windbreaks $70. "rcces wa paras 
warmer—protect your orchards and increase your 
earnings. They area profitable inwestment. Over 
half a century of experience growing Evergreens. 
Write for free catalog. Evergreen Nursery 
Company, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 


SEED McKEIGHAN’S Golden 
Dent (the corn with a his- 
—_———$—————e tOry), Reid’s Yellow Dent 
and) Day. Pure bred, high yielding, selected early, 
fire-dried, high germination. Sold on approval. 
Write for 10th annual booklet and samples. R. J. 
McKEIGHAN & SON, L. Box 15C, Yates City, Ill. 


Pure Bred Seed Corn For Sale 


Reid's Yellow Dent, Iowa Gold Mine, Silver King 
| lowa Silver Mine. Send for booklet. Breeders’ 
endar free. 

E. P. Myrland & Sons, 


CLOVER TIMOTHY 


New croptested seed. Guaranteed to satisfy or 
Money refunded. Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Rape, 
Seed grains, Silver King Seed Corn, etc. at farmers’ 
pric Catalog and samples free. Hofler Seed 
Co.. Nora Springs. Lowa. 


REID'S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


Carefully selected and dried in our seed house, $3 
per bushel in crates; $2.50shelled. If you need good, 
rel'sble seed, order now and send for our illustrated 
catalog, which is full of information. 
JONES BROS., 


Pure bred Reid’s Yellow 
Gold Medal Seed Corn Dent, $2.50 per bu. in 
_ Extra select, 4 grains tested from each ear, 5 
r bu. Silver King,$3 per bu. My customers get 
enefit of my 25 years’ experience. I grow and 
e@ every bushel and ship on approval. W. P. 

°N, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, Iowa. 


CLOVER SEED—MEDIUM RED ONLY 














Onawa, iowa 








Seaton, Ill. 








‘ crop. Direct from farm to you. Write for 
'vered price. E.E. VOORHEES. Blandinsville, Ill. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & prices. 


J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 


























Working Up Corn Ground 


From the time small grain is plant- 
ed, in late March or early April, till 
corn planting time in May, is a period 
of from three to nine weeks. In this 
short time we must get the corn land 
put in shape. If the weather is un- 
usually wet or the machinery is poor, 
this is a time of great trial to man 
and horseflesh. 

I hope none of the boys feel rebel- 
lious about the hard work of April and 
early May. Every hour in the fields 
at this time counts big. Some expe- 
rienced corn farmers claim that each 
hour spent in the field before corn 
planting is worth two after planting. 
It is so much easier, they say, to kill 
newly sprouted weeds with a harrow 
in April or May than to try to kill big 
weeds in June with a cultivator. 

It certainly pays to spend all the 
time you can possibly spare on the 
corn ground this month and next. Do 
not object to ten or even twelve hours 
of work in the field now. Remember 
that there is a time coming after har- 
vest when things will drag along more 
slowly, and you will have time to swim 
and fish. 

Plow the corn ground as early in the 
spring as you can get to it. But don’t 
plow if the furrow slice turns up wet 
and shiny. If the land was in corn the 
year before, you must first get rid of 
the stalks. On a very few farms it 
may be best to burn them, but gener- 
ally they should be cut up with a disk 
or two-horse stalk cutter, and plowed 
under. Some of the best Illinois corn 
farmers first run over with a stalk cut- 
ter, then disk, lapping half, and then 
plow. They run the stalk cutter main- 
ly on dry afternoons, for they claim 
that dry stalks cut up much better. 
The same day they plow, or early in 
the morning of the following day they 
harrow with a spike or tooth harrow. 
They feel that one hour with a harrow 
on freshly plowed ground may be 
worth four or five hours later. One 
exceptionally good Illinois farmer, af- 
ter harrowing twice, often rolls with 
a corrugated roller; especially does he 
like the roller if the soil is very dry. 
In occasional years, when the ground 
plows up very cloddy, he follows the 
rolling with a double disking and a 
harrowing crosswise of the disking. 

Many Iowa farmers get along first 
rate by breaking the stalks with a 
railroad iron or something of the sort 
on a frosty morning and following with 
a double disking. Some do not do 
any preliminary breaking of stalks, but 
disk the first thing. But to handle the 
stalks right, the disks have to be 
sharp, and it often helps to put stones 
or other weights on the carriage of the 
disk to make it cut in deep. 

Most corn belt farmers plow corn 
land four to six inches deep in the 
spring, and experiments indicate that 
this .is probably about right. Fall 
plowing should be deeper. 

Experiments indicate that it is pos- 
sible to save from one to three inches 
of rain by early plowing, and by disk- 
ing and harrowing the soil enough 
during April and early May to keep it 
well pulverized and free from weeds. 
If the season turns out to be at all dry 
during July and August, this extra 
moisture stored in the soil may prove 
to have the ability to increase the corn 
crop by from four to fifteen bushels 
per acre. 

An Ohio scientist found that pvy 
early plowing, the formation of ni- 
trates was. greatly increased. Nitrates 
are the most important element of 
soil fertility for corn, and if early 
plowing will increase them, we should 
certainly do our best to plow early. 

An Illinois entomologist (student of 
insects) claims that early plowing, fol- 
lowed by frequent and thorough disk- 
ings and harrowings, will greatly re- 
duce injury by the corn root louse, cut 
worms, grub worms, and other serious 
insect pests. 

Get at the corn ground as early as 
you can, work it as much as you can, 
and with as much common sense 2s 
you can. By using a little common 
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Colors and Sizes 


Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, fy:i<f.n3:, tect 


cles, shown in full color in our big new 1915 eplogus just off the 
i 2°75, $15.7 


others, also, at prices ranging from $117.76, $1. 


There are eighty-three (83) 
There is a MZAD Bicycle 


ress. 
. » Up. 


for every rider, at prices made possible only by our PK ACTURY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 


but write TODAY for the new 1915 Catalogue of ‘‘ Ranger” Bicycles, 
Tires and Sundries at prices 8° low they will astonish you. 


Also, full 


particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you du charges prepaid your choice of any of the 94 


kinds of “‘RANGER” Bicycles you may select, for ONE MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. 


derful offer is absolutely genuine. 


TIRES LAMPS, Buiit-Up-Wheels 


This won- 


with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 
Lighting Outfits, all the newest ideas in 


Bicycle equipment and’ Sundries, as *weli as the Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting 


your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES 
Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 


the largest ever issued by any Picycle concern. 


Our new Catalogue is 


us. 


Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Jicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 


should pay when you do buy. 


RIDER AGENTS WARKTE 


We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride 
and exhibit the new “RANGER 


.” You can select the 


particular style suited to vor.rown needs. Boysand young men in all parts of the country are riding 
‘Rangers’ and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, perfected methods and machinery 

enable us to sell ““quality’’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 

MOTORCYCLE AND AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES. Our big, new 1915 Catalogue also gives large 
space to these lines at lowest prices. Thousands of our ‘‘Bicycle’’ customers of a generation agoare now 
buying their “Auto” Sundries of us, because they know “Mead” quality and prices are always right. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


catalogue. 


Do not delay. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. T-179, - - 


A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1915 offers and prices. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





sense, you can often make one hour’s 
work do as much for you as two or 
three otherwise. Get your tools into 
shape before starting. Four dollars 
paid the blacksmith for sharpening 
may save twenty dollars’ worth of man 
and horse labor. 


A Good Library 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was much interested in your ar- 
ticle on “The Farm Boys’ Library,” in 
your issue of February 26th. 

With only a common school educa- 
tion, I have been able, during the past 
three years, along- with my regular 
farm work, to accumulate much valu- 
able knowledge along scientific agri- 
cultural lines. 

I want to have your opinion about 
what you think of my library and my 
studies. Unaided, I have done all of 
this. By staying at home, I have met 
no one from whom I could get advice. 
I have attended but two farmers’ in- 
stitutes, they being only lately intro- 
duced into this community. 

In my library I have the following 
books and booklets: Elements of Ag- 
riculture, by Warren, the first farm 
book that I came into possession of. 
I secured it with a correspondence 
course from my agricultural college. I 
sent in but one set of answers, on 
which I received 87 per cent. Since 
then I have taken no course. I studied 
the text-book, and also studied the 
list of books which they suggested for 
collegiate reading. Later I secured 
catalogs on rural books, from Orange 
Judd Company, Webb Publishing Com- 
pany, Successful Farming Publishing 
Company, and lately one from the 
Breeders’ Gazette. The balance of my 
library consists of: Farm Manage- 
ment, by Andrew Boss; Physics of Ag- 
riculture, by King; Ventilation, by 
King; Corn, by Bowman and Crossley; 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry; Cereals 
in America, by Hunt; Feeding Hogs 
for Profit, by Evvard; Diseases of Cat- 
tle and Diseases of the Horse; 19958; 
1912, 1913 Year Books of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; 
Swine in America, by F. D. Coburn; 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors; by 
Davidson and Chase; Handy Farm De- 
vices, and How to Make Them, by R. 
Cobleigh; Corn Facts, by C. E. Twam- 
ley; Successful Corn Culture, by P. G: 
Holden; Soil Culture and- Modern 
Farm Methods, by Dr. W. E. Taylor; 
For Better Crops, by I. H. C. Bureau; 
Modern Silage Methods, by the Silver 
Manufacturing Company, Salem, Ohio; 
Underground Waters for Farm Use, 
by Myron L. Fuller; How to Grow 
Corn, by J. D. White, Emerson Imple- 
ment Company; Farmers’ Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture, by Wilcox & Smith; 








HELPER MIXERS 
MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 











The Helper Mixer is a 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for putting ir 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Sold on trial. Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors. 





State size on postal, and whether you want 
Collar like cut or low turnover style. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPARY 
pt. S, Boston, Mass. 














Farm Buildings, by the Breeders’ Ga- 
zette; Commercial Law, by J. A. 
Lyons. 

I also have the 1914 files, bound and 
indexed of Wallaces’ Farmer and Suc- 
cessful Farming; and about four hun- 
dred bulletins on agricultural — prob- 
lems, which I obtained from the state 
experiment stations, United States 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
the I. H. C. Serviee-Bureau. - I intend 
gradually ‘to add to my library of farm 
books. I think that I have never made 
a better investment. 

I am single, and twenty-two years 

of‘age, and have worked on the farm 
practically all of. my life. I. recently 
inherited 240 acres of very good farm 
land; and I intend to be a real farmer 
and put into practice the modern farm 
methods. I am writing this just be- 
cause everyone tries to discourage me, 
by saying. that they -—know all about 
_farming, and that one can not learn 
anything from good farm journals, bul- 
letins arid books. What:do-you think 
about it? f ; 

Yours for “better..farming, clear 
thinking and right living. 

YOUNG SUBSCRIBER. 


Remarks: This young man-has cer- 
tainly done splendidly, and we hope 
that. he will continue the good work. 
By reading this literature in spare 
moments, while living on a farm, do- 
ing practical farm work, he wiil com- 
bine “science with practice,” and se- 
cure the equivalent of a college course 
in agriculture. In fact, so far as a 
knowledge of the fundamental truths 
of agriculture are coneerned, we sus- 
pect that this young man knows more 
than most agricultural college gradu- 
ates.—Editor. 
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and Vapor 
Generator 


X-Ray System pro- ss : 
duces the natural, =F 
moist heat just like Only One ¢ Filling to RR 
. fy Hatch — Only ney. 

Galion to Hatch 














of our incubetor 

construction. Insures you against dead-in- 
shell chicks. Makes record hatches. Gives chicks 
good, strong, healthy start. Send for the facts. 
Get New Free Book No. 46. Finest We Ever Issued 

Fifteen Special Exclusive Features of the New 
X-Ray—all jus. as far ahead of the ordinary as 
the X-Ray Radiating —_—— Get our direct-to- 
you Factory prices. Freight prepaid. Ne 

its. Act now! 






























X-Ray Incubator Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 








Germozone 


The best medicine for 
Chicks and Chickens 
—roup, colds, canker, 
sore head, chicken pox, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
=e: skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 
Tablet form 50cts. post- 
paid. Sold at most cities 
and towns. Write for 
sample and poultry book. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. Omaha, Nebr. 
Makersof Lee's Lice Killer, Mandy LeeIncubator, etc. 






















poasaiat BG +t Compound Incubators 


pure and Zero Brooders A 


ry. It pays to buy the best when 
ks youcan buy atsuchlow prices. 
Galvanized Iron Case, Double 
Walls, thoroughly insulated, 
equipped with Gas-Proof Heater, 

and Automatic Regulator. 

All Incubators and Brooders Guaranteed 

Send for free Circulars and Prices. « 
Warsaw Incubator Co.,Warsaw.IIl. 


















Have a aoe Corner 





in your poultry house. Conkey’s Remedies and 
Tonics are good, and if you have them on hand, 
you can laugh at dfsease en i why in stamps for 
*Conkey’s Poultry Doctor.” THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 


146 Conkey Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Join Worild’s Champions 


8 more championships won by owners of Belle 
ity hatching outfits. akes 


Belle City 


21 Times World’ s Champion 
ree Book ‘Hatching 
Free as tells whole story. Frei 
0 Lene Offers come with Prepaid. 
free —Money Hatching 2er3 ae 
eutiit shown In actual ato dim Rehan, Pres fiome Test 
Belle City incubator Co., Box 12 






















Racine, Wis, 





ant 
Lice and Mites 
= KNUDSON 
=. mS Wonderful Pat. galvan- 
ized steel nests. Not! trap nest. 
Write for catalo; — 


FREE baton cialoffer. $3. 


set. Save $1.70 by special ae. ‘Address 
KNUDSON MFG. CO., Box 612 Joseph, Mo. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 740 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
po: ak entitled ° “White Diarrhoea and How to Cure 


















This book contains scier 

ar it now to prepare a sim 
pe i jisease over nigt 8 per 
ch, All poultr Id certainly 
ori ve Mr. ‘Reef er for one of these valuable FREE books. 
George’ s Cholera and Roup Powder 
nedy, cures Roup. Cholera and White Di- 
chicks. Neta food but active e drugs 
Nothing s tiv e mar- 
§ r by mail, 6 pkgs. $2.50 ex fecay 
George’ s Drug Stor Sioux Rapids. lowa 




















Poultry Department | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute thetr ex- 
ice to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


The Egg 


When we open the body of a hen, 
we find a cluster of eggs in all stages 
of growth, from the size of a pinhead 
to the mature yolk ready to drop into 
the funnel-shaped opening of the ovi- 
duct. All the eggs a chick has the pos- 
sibilty of laying are hatched with the 
chick; the number she will develop 
and lay during her life depends on the 
treatment she receives from the first 
day of incubation till she lays her last 
egg. 

The cluster of eggs are yolks only— 
some so tiny they can only be seen 
with a microscope; but one by one 
they come to maturity, burst through 
the thin membrane enveloping them, 
and drop into the oviduct. If two yolks 
are ruptured at thé same time, they 
are enveloped in the same white and 
shell, and we have the double yolked 
egg. If the ovisac is ruptured before 
the egg is mature, the blood vessels 
are torn, and form a clot of blood in 
the egg. If the hen is temporarily out 
of matured yolks, as she is toward the 
close of a laying season, often a small 
egg containing white only is dropped. 
If the middle part of the oviduct is 
diseased, eggs will be laid without the 
membrane, which is formed after the 
white surrounds the egg. If the latter 
part of the oviduct is diseased—the 
part where the limey coat is added— 
soft shelled eggs will be the result. 
The chick is hatched with both a right 
and a left ovary, but the right ovary 
never matures: 

Hens can hold up their eggs just 
as cows hold up their milk. A fright, 
such as being chased by dogs or boys, 
or a change of house, as a rule will re- 
tard egg laying. 

Since the germ of life is enclosed 
within the egg, Mother Nature has 
guarded it very carefully from shock. 
If we remove the oviduct, it seems 
hke a long, straight tube leading into 
the outer world. After the egg is 
dropped into this tube, growth is rapid 
—the muscular walls of the oviduct al- 
ternately contract and expand, forcing 
the yolk along with a circular motion, 














and enclosing itself in the albumen or | 


white of the egg, which is poured sut 
from the oviduct walls; this white is 
added in layers. The first layer is pro- 
longed in the form of two spirally 
coiled opalescent cords, towards the 
blunt and narrow ends of the egg. Be- 
cause these cords have been fancifully 
compared to hailstones they are called 
chalazae. These chalazae are twisted 
in opposite directions, and act as bal- 
ancing weights, keeping the side of 
the yolk which carries the germ al- 
Ways uppermost. The germ floats 
near the upper side of the shell, but 
is always separated from it by a layer 
of white. Three layers of white, an 
inner and 
surround the egg, which is finally en- 
closed in its limey coat. 

As you know, an egg shell is made 
up of particles so arranged as to leave 
spaces between. This construction 
causes the egg to dry out quickly. if 
eggs intended for incubation are left 
lying on the side in an exposed place 
for many days, the white will adhere 
to the shell, and the vitality of the 
chick will be weakened by drying out. 
To our mind, the best way to keep eggs 
for hatching is to put them air cell end 
down in a box of bran. 

The growing germ first consumes 
the food furnished by the yolk; then it 
begins to draw on the white, which is 
absorbed through the yolk sac; every 
particle of food taken by the chick 
passes through the yolk sac. When 
hatching progresses normally, there is 
little of the food material left to be 
absorbed at hatching time; and this 
little is taken in through the navel the 
last thing before exclusion from the 
shell. If the incubation has not been 
normal, the navel will not be closed 
porperly, and the chick will die. The 
struggling of the chick to hatch draws 
the navel together; for this reason 
chicks helped out of the shell will die 
unless they have failed to get out be- 
cause of the thickness of the shell, 
and are ready for hatching, but held 
prisoners. : 

The germ in the egg has degrees of 





a tough outer membrane, | 















Lhe Kodak 


asset. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 





on the Farm. 


VERY live thing on the farm is worth a photo- 
graph—and just now when chicks and lambs and 
calves are arriving so rapidly is a most interesting 
time to start a Kodak record—such a record often 
becomes more than interesting, it becomes a business - 


Picture taking is very simple by the Kodak method 
and less expensive than you think. Ask your dealer or 
write us for our new booklet, ‘‘ The Kodak on the Farm.” 


393 State St., 


























ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











health just as the chick has; a weak 
germ is liable to die about the twelfth 
day of incubation; a strong germ may 
be weakened by rough handiing, ©x- 
posure to extremes of heat or cold, 
and by drying out either outside or in- 
side of the incubator. 
yolk becomes a finished egg in about 
twenty-four hours; sometimes less. 


The Fighting Cocks 


If male birds are running together, 
there is always danger of fighting. If 
they are not with the females, cutting 
the beaks will put a stop to the fight- 
ing; but sometimes it seems best to 
keep two males with one pen. A chick- 
en’s memory is short; one day’s con- 
finement in a coop away from his com- 
panion will apparently make the two 
look on one another as strangers, and 
they promptly square off for a fight to 
the finish. To prevent this, if males 
have been separated, or a new one is 
to be introduced where there is al- 
ready a male, tie the two together with 
a soft, strong cloth—a strip of flannel 








let them get acquainted. They are 
unable to fight, and in an hour or so 
are so weary of one another’s com- 
pany that they have no inclination to 
fight. If they try it on being released, 
tie them up again until they learn 
their lesson. 





Testing Eggs 


The first test is usually made at the 
close of the fifth day, and the common 
experience, especially in the first 
hatch of chicks from winter eggs, is 
that eggs will look weakly fertilized 
at this test, which, when marked as 
doubtful and returned to the incubator 
will show up as strongly developed on 
the fourteenth day as eggs that were 
apparently vigorous on the fifth day. 

If the egg were kept in an incubat- 
ing temperature from the time of lay- 
ing, there would be no period in the 
germ when life was latent, but since, 
as a rule, this is not the case, there is 
a latent period from the time the egg 
is laid until incubation begins. This 
period varies with the freshness of the 
egg; it is relatively short in eggs that 
are newly iaid, and long in eggs that 
have been laid for some time, or be- 
come slightly chilled. If there is a 
difference of a day in the latent period 
of two eggs, the older egg will on the 
fifth day be practically lacking one- 
fifth the age of the fresh egg, and a 





The matured | 





| day’s difference during incubation is 


quite marked. As the rate of develop- 
ment varies in different eggs, a strong: 


ly fertile egg may overcome the handi-. 


cap of age in the first two weeks of in- 
cubation. 

When eggs are marked with the 
number of the hen that laid them, it 
is often found that one hen’s eggs all 
have weak germs, which die before the 
hatching time; and that another hen's 
eggs are strongly fertile; but the per 
cent of fertile eggs is low. Still an- 
other hen may lay eggs both strongly 
fertile and hatchable. This last hen 
may have been idling through the win- 
ter, and just commenced to lay, while 
the other hens may have been laying 
for months. We should not discard 
their eggs because it takes so many 
to hatch a chick; rather, we should 
try to get as many chicks as. possible 
from our best layers. A good way is 
to have the egg record made in the 
pullet year, and hatch from such birds 
in their second year after a forced 
rest. Males from hens with a good 
egg record are most valuable in the 
breeding pens. 





Notes From Storrs 


The proper amount of feed for a hen 
is in the minds of many an all-absorb- 
ing question. It is not always expedi- 
ent to follow ironclad rules, because it 
is believed that hens’ appetites vary, 


that they will eat more some days than 
others, depending perhaps upon the 
weather conditions, their physical 
welfare, their productiveness, and oth- 
er factors. Last year’s records in the 
egg laying contest seem to indicate 
that each White Leghorn hen on an 
average ate close to forty-five pounds 
of grain during the year. This means 
an average daily consumption of about 
two ounces per hen. This means that 
twelve or thirteen pounds of grain per 
day ought to be sufficient for one hun- 
dred hens. If it be assumed that the 
average grain mixture weighs one and 
a half pounds to the quart, then eight 
quarts or a trifle more would be suffi- 
cient for one hundred hens. This com- 
pares very closely with the ratings 
made by the Maine experiment station, 
where two quarts of corn, one quart of 
wheat, and one quart of oats are fed 
daily to fifty laying pullets. This sug 
gestion regarding the amount of grain 
presupposes that the hens will have 
before them at all times a supply of 
dry mash to which they can help them- 
selves freely. 
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Some Questions 
R. BE. R. asks the following ques- 


tions: 

“what is the best laying breed of 
chickens? What are the best chickens 
for meat? What are the best all 
round chickens? What is the name of 
the chickens that are imported from 
Sicily, and where could I get some?” 
Inquiries sent to the poultry depart- 
ment should be signed in full. The 
name is not used for publication. 
There is no best laying chicken; our 
laying contests are demonstrating 
that. There are strains of different 
preeds that are exceptional layers; one 
should choose the breed he likes best, 
and then buy a laying strain of that 
preed. bag fourteenth week of the 
Storrs egg laying contest shows a pen 
of W hite Wyandottes in first place, 
with 524 eggs, and a pen of Rhode Is- 
land Reds, with 464, in second pleca, 
while the Leghorns, usually accepted 
as probably the best laying breed, are 
fifth, with 361 eggs. But of the ten 
leading Connecticut pens, Leghorns 
come third with 330 eggs; three pens 
of White Wyandottes come fifth, with 
914, eighth with 292, and tenth with 
984: Rhode Island Reds, ninth with 
990, and seventh with 302; and Barred 
Rocks are first with 411. Another week 
may reverse this, and warm weather 
will undoubtedly show the Leghorns 
leading, but in the year’s contest, the 
White Wyandottes were less than half 
a dozen eggs below the Leghorns, we 
believe, and other breeds crowded 
them close. The best all-around chick- 
en—if by that is meant a general pur- 
pose fowl—is one of the American 
breeds—Rocks, Wyandottes, Javas, 
Dominiques, Reds or Buckeyes; the 
Rocks, Wyandottes and Reds are the 
best known. The Cochins, Brahmas, 
or Langshans are best for meat only. 
The Buttercups are originally from 
Sicily. For information in regard to 
this breed, sends 25 cents for club cat- 
alog to Isaac F. Tillinghast, Factory- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


It May Be Aspergillosis 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I want to ask you how to cure 
chickens which get staggery, blind, and 
tattle in their throats.” 

This is a very indefinite diagnosis of 
symptoms. We might guess at it from 
several different angles. Since most 
of the common diseases of poultry are 
treated at length in different issues of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, we suggest that our 
correspondent read the back numbers. 
The chickens may have aspergillosis— 
if they have been eating moldy grain 
or have scratched in moldy straw, they 
Probably have; but they might have 
Toup with canker, or bronchial trouble. 
A safe plan is always to isolate the 
sick, clean up and disinfect, put per- 
Manganate of potash in the drinking 
water, and feed a balanced ration in 
sufficient quantities to keep up the 
strength of the birds and enable them 
to throw off diseases which attack 
chickens low in vitality. 


The Hen’s Part in England 


The British board of agriculture has 
Scattered circulars broadcast over 
England, admonishing the English peo- 
ple to “keep the hens busy; demand 
for home-laid eggs is certain.” This 
Circular advises poultry breeders to 
hold on to their best layers, and gives 
the following good advice on caring 
for the hens: 

“The country will be largely depend- 
ent on home supplies of eggs during 
the continuation of the war, and in 
View of this the board’ of agriculture 








advises poultry keepers to pay special 
— ion to their stock at the present 
if 


, “Every effort should be made to se- 
ty and retain young and healthy lay- 
ng stock and pullets, and one-year-old 
hens should receive careful attention. 
bina “Opportunity should be given tne 
irds to gather as much natural food 
88 possible, and full advantage should 
€ taken of the stubbles. 

“ “On many farms, the poultry at this 
me of the year can obtain a very 


large Proportion of the food they re- 
= re, and there is no necessity to re- 


Eee a © number of really profitable 
,! y marketing them. The birds 
“lected for sale should be those which 


are old or otherwise likel 
wprofitable. y to prove 





“Every poultry keeper should make 
preparations for beginning hatching op- 
erations as early as circumstances per- 
mit of his doing so. Birds hatched in 
autumn or early winter, however, re- 
quire special attention, and it is advis- 
able to recognize this when determin- 
ing the number to be reared during 
the autumn and winter months. The 
object should be to rear as many as 
can be properly looked after. 

“In providing food for poultry, much 
that is often regarded as refuse on the 
farm may be properly utilized; small 
potatoes, cabbage leaves, ‘talings,’ 
should be carefully conserved and 
given the birds in order to obviate 
the use of food required for other pur- 
poses.” 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Barred PlymouthRockEgss 


for hatching from farm range flock headed by Brad- 
ley cockerels; large, heavy boned, even barring. 
Eggs per 15-$1.00, 30-¢1.75, 50-$2.50, 100-84.00. Also MI. 
B. turkey ess, Giant strain; large bone, stand- 

ard markings. ler setting of 113.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


L. $. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, la. 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, 82.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50," 85.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad. 

JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


oe eieat With Quality” 
Eggs for hatchi ne from special matings and 
from utility stock. Send for new mating list. 
J GOODENO Maquoketa, Iowa 








Newell, lowa 





. , 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs—three 
grand pens; $5.00, $3.00 and $2.00 per fifteen. 
Utility, $1.00 per fifteen, $2.75 per fifty, #5.00 per hun- 
dred, Mating list upon request. C. C, Cunningham, 
Knoxville, lowa. 








C. R. I. Reds and Indian Runner ducks. Good 

« stock with farm range. Eggs from Reds 
$4.50 for 100. I. R. ducks $5.00 for‘ 100. Mrs. Harlan 
Macy, Searsboro, lowa. 


§ FOR 15 R. C. Red eggs direct from pen, Mis- 
¥ sourl egg-laying contest, Missouri State Ex- 
Mountain Grove. Doughty & 





periment Station, 
Rouse, Bucklin, Mo. 





Buff oe on, B. P. Rock and 
a use Geese. Egse 
te. bore. seem 4,0, orvngre ate ee 


eggs. . J. MILLER, Newton, lowa. 


ILVER Laced Wyandotte, Pekin duck, M. B, 

turkey eggs. Also a fine choice turkey tom and 

Pekin drakes and ducks for sale. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, 
Route 20, Dyersville, Lowa, 








QINGL .E Comb Buff Orpingtons and Colored Mus- 

N covy ducks; extra fine free range stock. Eggs 

$1.50 per setting. Mrs. W. A. Varley, Menlo, lowa. 
COCKERELS. 


€ - 
347 eJ chickens, geese and ducks. 
Box 2, Blair, Neb. 


be for hatching from 6d varieties of mammoth 
turkeys, ducks, geese, chickens. Stamps for 
catalogue. J. W. Trettin, Grafton, lowa. 





Twenty-nine varieties 
Aye Bros., 











C. R. 1. Reds. Eggs from selected hens, scored 
KO. roosters, farm range. Breeding Reds eight NV OTTLED Anconas, eggs for hatching, setting 
years. $5.00 per 100, express prepaid. %. J. Steddom, $1.25, hundred #5.00. James Dahlof, Kirkman, 
What Cheer, lowa. Iowa, Rt. 1. 

URE bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, dark ORPINGTONS. 


in color, free range flock. Hatching eggs, 75c 
per 15; #4 per 100. Nick Hatbach, Stacyville, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from extra 
t) large, heavy bone, dark rich colored stock. 
Prices low. Martin Johnson, Cambridge, Ill. 





Ate sENDALE” R. C. Red eggs, $1.00-15, $5.00-100. 
Chix 25e each May ist. All high scoring birds. 
. H. Allen, New Sharon, Iowa. R. 1. 





GGS from choice S.C. R. I. Reds. Pen mating— 
15, $1.50; 30, $2.50. Farm range flock—100 eggs, 
$3.50. Chas. E. Bishop, Newton, Iowa. 





*OP-NOTCH Single Comb Reds. Eggs from good 
pen mating, $1.50 for 15; good range flock eggs, 
94.00 100. W. E. Briggs, Woodbine, lowa. 


eee: Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatch- 
- ing from great laying strain. Write for mating 
Mst. Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, lowa. 








INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds, bred for size and 
laying; 15 eggs, 91.50; 100 eggs, $10.00. E. F. 
Roberts, Queen’ City. Mo. 





GGS from big boned Rose Comb Reds, farm range 
$1.25 per 15, $3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. David 
Welie, Newton, lowa. 








ARRED Rock eggs for hatching, from Ringlet 

strain; both pullet and cockerel matings. Won 

3 firsts, 1 second end 1 third in one show. Cockerel- 

Mating pullets daughters and granddaughters from 

$50.00 bird. Both matings equally well bred. $5.00 

setting; quantity way, 10% off. G. W. Romberg, Red 
Oak, lowa. 


~TRATER BROS., Monroe, Iowa, 36 years breeders 
of Barred Rocks of the laytng strain, with size 
and quality, from Chicago and New York prize win- 
ners. Eggs—15, $1.25; 30, $2.00; 100, 96.00. Special 
cockerel mating—15, 85.00. Eggs guaranteed fertile. 








= Rock eggs from prize winning stock. 
Farm range,$1 per 15, $1.75 per 30,85 per 100: 
special matings, $3 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mating list free. Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 


N AMMOTH, bred to lay, farm raised, Barred 

Rocks. The result of sixteen years careful 
breeding. Eggs 15 for $1.00, 50 for $8.00, 100 for $5.00, 
200 for $9.00. Dan McCormack, Garden City, Minn. 








ARRED Rock eggs from pen headed by son of 
Iowa King, $2.00 per 15. Flock headed by 
Trucenbrod and Russell strain direct i5c per 15, $4.00 
per 100. Mrs. J. V. Buchanan, R.7,, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Kees $2.50 


C. Rhode Island Reds—O. K. strain. 
Edw. J. Kieinwort, Carpenter, la, 


« for30. Mrs. 





GGS from Single Comb Reds, farm range, good 
layers, 4 per 100. H.E. French, Clarksville, Ia. 





HODE Island Reds either comb, exhibition or 
utility eggs. “red Weiss, Shenandoah, lowa. 





OSE Comb Reds. Winners; layers. Ese. mating 
list. F. Bloom, Shenandoah, low 





S.°; R. I. Reds. Eggs 15 for $1.50, 30 for $2.50, 100 
» for $5.00. Mrs. Letha Reed, Loogootee, 111. 





UFF Orpington eggs from winners Davenport, 
Mt. Vernon. Three yards—81.50, $2.00, $2.50, 15; 
y, $6.50 100. Fertility guaranteed. Bank refer- 


ence. Roy Bulechek, Hills, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Orpingtons exclusively. Cook 
> and Kellerstrass strains. Eggs—i6, $1.25; 100, 
$5.00. Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa. Z 


UALITY Buff Orpingtons. World’s graatest lay- 
. ers, Eggs $1.50 per setting prepaid. Some higher. 
Free cireuiar. C. A. Taylor, Ames, Iowa. 








INGLE Comb White Orpingtons. Eggs for hatch- 
ing and baby'chicks from choiee thoroughbreds. 
Mrs. Lew Baldwin, R. R., Ipava, 111. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for setting; 
fine laying strain; 81.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs, 
Thos. Baumgardner, Colchester, Lil. 





C. BUFF Orpingtons. Guaraateed fertile eggs 
K from chofce farm range flock; 15, $1.00; 100, 
$5.00. E. D. Hamann, Persia, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, farm range, 
beautiful buff, $1.25 per 15, $5.00 per .00. Mrs. 
Jess Rambo, Clarksville, lowa. 





| ag poy pure bred Buff Orpingtons—%*.25 
15, 82.75 50, €5.00 100; high fertility. Mra. T. EK. 
Graham, Elliott, lowa. 





V THITE Orpington eggs, 50-82.50; 100-84.00. Se- 
lected pen, 15-62.00. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. 
Ansgar, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, $1.00 per set- 
ting: ¢4.50 per hundred. J. A. Neville, Diag- 
onal, Lowa. 


UFF Orpingtons—big, blocky. buff to the skin; 
$1.50 per setting, 46.00 per 100; special mating, 
$3.00. Mrs. M. B. Chafee, R. 3, Dows, lowa. 








LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn hens; large, 

well marked, heavy-laying strain, mated 
with high scoring, prize winning cockerels; first 
prize cockerel, Ottumwa; first and second, Bona- 
parte. Eggs—ei, 15; $2.50, 50; 64,100. Edw. Dooley, 
Selma, lowa. 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS F588: 20: 


$3.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, iowa. 











ONGDON’S Barred Rocks, utility and beauty 

strain; $3000 invested; 146 acre farm; eggs from 

12 choice pens. Stock for sale. Booklet free. W. 
A. Congdon, Box C, Waterman, I!linots. 





NE mile to White View Poultry Farm. Snow 
White Rocks, Fishel strain; large flock. Eggs, 
$2.00 thirty, $2.75 fifty, $5.00 hundred. Mrs. Claude 


Pugh, Menlo, Iowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from breeding stock 
barred to the skin and good layers. $1.50 per 15, 
$2.75 per 30, $6.00 per 100. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, Ia. 





INGLET strain prize winning Barred Rocks. 
Eggs 2 per 15, 85 for 45. Also pure bred Buff 
Wyandotte hens, $2 each. Paul Born, Elgin, Lil. 





W 7HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, Halbach’s extra 
good laying strain, $1.50 per 15; baby chicks, 
18c. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, Il 


RADLEY’S Barred Rock eggs. Pen one—15, $2.50; 
pen two—15, $1.50; range—100, $3.00. Mrs. E. W. 
Collins, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 








VHOMPSON’S Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks dl- 
rect. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Send for mating list. 
Grace Coon, Ames, Iowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs. Yards headed by males scor- 
ing to 92+, 15-21.00, 50-$2.75, 100-84.50. Everett 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 








URE bred Partridge Plymouth Rocks lay and 
pay; $1.25 for 15 eggs. E. Van Zandt, Fair 
Ground Station, Des Moines. 


ARRED Agee Rock eggs from well barred 
birds—30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.50. G. A. Kil- 
patrick, Menlo, Iowa. 








7GGS from Barred Rocks, Bradley strain, bred to 
4 lay—15, $1.00; 50, $2.60; 100, $4.00. Mrs. R. A. 
Smith, Allison, Iowa. 





ARRED Rocks, Bradley strain; cockerel matings. 
Eggs #4.00 per hundred. Mrs. Nelson Havens, 
Linby, lowa. 





ABY € ee -aae class te Comb 
White $10.00 per 100. Eggs 64.00. 
EGGLAND “aAT ERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
NGLE’S 8. C. Buff Leghorns won first pen, first 
hen, Iowa State Fair. At Des Motnes Show, 


second pen, second pullet, third hen. Eggs—15, $1.25; 
50, $3.00; 100, $5.00. Otis Ingle, Bondurant, lowa. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 100-¢4.00. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. White Runner duck eggs, 
15-$1.00, prepaid. A. F. Anderson, Selma, lowa. 











INGLE Comb White Leghorns, bred for utility: 
Eggs $5.00 for 100, $9.00 for 200, $12.00 for 3U0. 
E. Mohler, Plattsburg, Mo. 





. C. B. Leghorn eggs from scored stock, 60c per 
« setting of 15, $1.50 for 50 and 63.00 per hundred. 
R. C. Reed, Nevada, lewa, 





7000 SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—50, 
$2.00; 100, 43.50. Murl Edwards, Rock- 
bridge, Ill. 





Log FF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range—30 eggs 
50, 50 $2.00, 100 $3.50. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
ridge, ‘aan. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from winners 
bt) and good layers. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birming- 
ham, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from select 
birds; 100, $3.50. Mrs. Amos Bonnett, Birming- 
ham, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine select- 
ed flock, $3.50 per 100. Mra. L. A don, 
Clarksville, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns, Eggs $1.50 per 30, 
$4.00 per 100. Asa Anderson, New London, Iowa, 





OLDEN Buff Leghorns, beauties and show birds. 
100 fresh eggs, #5. Agnes Smiley, Braddyville, la. 





oo Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.50 per 100, 15 
for 61. J. W. Wilson, R. 5, Marshalltown, lowa. 





$4.00, White—30, $1.50. 


| =e $1.50; 100, 
Mrs. Paulson, R. 5, Har- 


Prize winning strain. 
lan, lowa. 


GGS from full blood Buff Rock stock $5.00 per 
100. $1.00 per 15. Mrs. Mark Wilson, Colchester, Ill. 


ARRED Rock eggs forsale. Four choice pens. 
C. M. Scott, Packwood, Iowa. 


ARRED Rocks of quality. Eggs setting $1.50, 
100 85.00. G. Stark, Arcadia, Mo. 


HITE Rock eggs $1 per 15, $5 per 100. 
Butler, Williamsburg, lowa. 














Mrs. Btta 





Ben Sf: Rock eggs from two choice pens, $1.50 per 15. 
P. Stow, Dolliver, lowa, 





GEESE. 


OULOUSE geese eggs, 2% centseash. Mrs. J. J. 
Davis, Humboldt, lowa. 








DOGS. 
EAUTIFUL White Collie puppies from white 
parents. Some extra fine females. One For 
rf matrom. Morse Collie Kenmels, Oxford, Ind. 














GGS—S. C. Brown and White Leghorns and Rhode 
Isiand Reds. Cyril Jarvis, Russellville, Ind. 





INGLE Comb White and Brown Leghorns. 
$3.00 per 100. Barker Bros., 


Eggs 
Indfanola, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns; Toulouse geese 
eggs; pure bred. J. A. Penn, Alta, Iowa. 





| wee Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 15 75c; 100 
$14.00. Mrs. Roy Atwood, Grand Ridge, III. 





Cc. W. Leghorn eggs from a very cholce flock. 
» Cheap. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.00 per 100. 
Ross Knight, Clarksville, Iowa. 





DUCKS. 





| ge bred Fawn and White Indian Runner duck 
eggs, 75c per13. Frank Buchanan, R. 7, Ottum- 
wa, lowa. 





AWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs—1, 15; 
$2.50, 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 


NGGS from pure Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. 
Mrs. Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Missouri. 





WYANDOTTES. 


White Wyandotte Eggs 


From large, heavy boned, 
snow white birds 
of Fishel and Keller strains, 


$1.50 PER 15, $5 PER HUNDRED 
MRS, M. C. CRAMER, Monroe, lowa 


ILVER Wyandottes—Warter’s egg laying strain— 
) good payers and layers. Improvt your flock 
cheap—eggs one dollar for Afteen. G. W. Hunter, 
Barnes City, lowa. 











OLUMBIAN Wyandottes. Just one surplus pen 

J (5) left; will sell to first man who sends me 
$6.00 check from this ad. Quick! W. J. Casey, 
Knoxville, lowa. 





 -«> bred White Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
good laying strain, 75c per 15, $4.50 per100. Mrs. 
E. J. Newcomer, Cleghorn, lowa. 





Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs from prize winning, egg 
laying stock, 25c each. Mrs. N. B. Ashby, 
Beaver Ave., Des Moines. 





ILVER Wyandottes. 
‘> hatching. Write for description. 
Palmer, State Center, lowa. 


Choice cockerels; eggs for 
Mrs. A. J. 





ILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Good farm 
range eggs for hatching, $1.00 per 15, $4.00 100. 
E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, Iowa. 





NGGS from choice Columbian Wyandottes #1 per 
4 15,85 per100. Mre. Frank Shryack, Colchester, 
Illinois. 





j TJHITE Wyandottes exclusively (Fishel strain). 
50 eggs for $2.00. W. B. Dante rth, Little 
Cedar, Iowa. 





THITE Le eg ~ s, choice birds. Eggs—100, $5; 
50, $3; 15,61. Mrs. T. Householder, Newell, la. 





UFF fags omg ge cans for hatching—15, $1.00; 100, 
$5. rs. J. H. Kral, Box 466, Vail, lowa. 





HOICE White Wyandotte eggs. High grade 
stock. Mrs. John Wood, Monroe, Iowa. 





ILVER Laced oe. Puliets and eggs, 
utility stock. . E. Courter, Allendale, I11. 





OLDEN Laced Wyandotte eggs from prize win- 
KX ners. H.C. Moeller, R. 1, Wheeler, Ill. 





j THITE Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. I. 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs from choice stock; 100, $5. 


Geo. De Yoe, Mason City, lowa, 





TURKEYS. 


PP LP LL LL LS 





GC strain Bronze turkeys, rich golden bronze 
XZ plumage, standard bred. high birds, toms only. 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, deep narrow barring, rich 
yellow legs and beaks. S. L. Wyandottes. prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. Henry Simmons, Clover 
Lawn Farm, Delmar, Iowa. 





Eggs 83.00 


W 7JHITE Holland turkeys, pure bred. 
nter, la. 


foril. Mrs. Edw. J. Kieinwort, Carpe 





N AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs 25c each. Good 
toms #5. Mrs. B. F. Herr, Ainsworth, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 





and W. Indian Runner drakes $1.00. M. M. Ran- 
niger, Denison, lowa. 








the big boned, glossy kind. 
H. P.M 


Myers. Murray. lowa. 


LACK Langshans, 
Eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


“Yet Sings”’ 


“Be like the bird, pausing in his 
flight a while on bough too slight; 
feels it give way beneath him, and yet 
sings, knowing that he has wings.” 





























Our neighbors are moving. Two 
wagons piled high with furniture—the 
wheels heavy with mud—have gone on 
in front, followed by the spring wag- 
bearing crates huddled chick- 
and the family cow tied on be- 
hind. They are moving to a house of 
three rooms from a house of eight; 
but the farm has broad, fertile acres— 
240 of them, and the children are old 
enough to help their father farm it all. 


on, of 


ens, 


Then they will make the first pay- 
ment on a farm of their own; they 
will have a home; and so they are 
gladly lighting “a while on bough too 


slight,” yet singing, because the wings 
of their imagination take them over 
these temporary handicaps to the new 
home. 

It is 
forward to a home of one’s own, but 
home is not so much a place as an at- 
mosphere which, as the fragrance 
clings to the rose, belongs to the fam- 
ily; the sweetness of the atmosphere 
depends in a large measure on the 
condition of the family’s health and 
spirits, and the spirts of most fami- 
lies are affected by trifles. 

When spring house cleaning goes on 
without a hitch; when eggs hatch out 
thrifty chicks that-make plump fries; 
when our jam jams, our jelly jells, 
and we have good luck with our gar- 
den, we may be weary, but we are 
not fretted by our work. It is when 
things go wrong; when the men per- 
sistently come in late to meals, and 
the dishwashtng drags into the night; 


a privilege to be able to look 


when we bend our backs for some- 
thing which isn’t where it belongs, 
that we let our support give way un- 


der us instead of taking to our wings 
and visioning as accomplished the big 
thing we are working for—abundant 
crops safely harvested, a sturdy fam- 
ily growing up in a Christian home, 
away from the unwholesome _influ- 
ences of the city. 

“Yet sings, knowing that he has 
wings.” We know perfectly well that 
if one of the children or John were 
sick, the size of our kitchen, the lack 
of a pantry, and coopy bedrooms would 
be as nothing. No matter if the dish- 


washing dragged into the morning; if 
there wasn’t a thing in place—the 
minute the. doctor pronounced our 


loved one out of danger, we could sing 
with thankful hearts because of what 
we are spared, not fretting over what 
we lacked. 

Garden and chicken time are with 
us now; then will come canning sea- 
son. Cherries, currants, berries, and 
plums will follow strawberries and 
rhubarb. Unless we are careful, the 
first thing we know we will hardly be 
able to drag one foot after another, 
and life will seem a never ending 
round of drudgery—the home atmos- 
phere will be charged as before a 
storm. We must not put too much 
time and streneth into the things that 
are to add to our living next winter. 
Much more helpful and wholesome 
than pickles and preserves in Decem- 
ber is the enjoyment of sunshine and 
the out-of-doors this summer. No 
Place can offer a more delightful va- 
cation than one’s own country home, 
when country life is at its best. 

Every woman should plan for the 
house of her own she is going to have. 
Make a scrap book; cut out plans and 
handy contrivances, hints on color of 
furnishings, ete.; then when she is 
ready to build, she will know where 
her pantry is to go, the built-in “fix- 
ings” she must have, the arrangement 
of bedrooms and sleeping porches— 
and if, like our neighbors, she must 
be hampered for room and conven- 
jences now, let her put up with them 
cheerfully, for she is going to have 
something better after while, and for 
that she sings. 











Cooking for Girls 


In most graded schools, cooking les- 
sons do not begin until the seventh or 
eighth grade, with girls of from twelve 
to fifteen. The rural schools are now 
beginning to teach domestic science, 
and we wish to urge country mothers 
to endeavor to have girls of eight and 
up included in the classes, as well as 
the older girls. Children begin to in- 


terest themselves in cooking very 
early; a little girl of eight loves to 


make a cake, and will bustle about the 
kitchen full of importance if allowed 
to help. This is when she needs to 
learn the science of cooking, needs to 
be taught the importance of exact mea- 
surements, and following the recipe 
before her. She will do as she is told 
at this age, because she has never 
dabbled in cooking, and expects to be 
taught. Every housekeeper knows 
that the longer she cooks, the more 
she depends on her judgment in cook- 
ing. Because there is a difference in 
the thickening qualities of flour, the 
expert housekeeper goes by the “feel” 


of her batter and dough; tWe child 
should use the same measurements 
with the same kind of flour until she 
gets to know the feel of the dough 
when it is just right. She should be 
taught the principles of doughs and 
batters, and after that she may be 
taught how to substitute. The girl 
who learns to cook in her mother’s 


kitchen, under her mother’s direction, 
brings things to the mother to know 


when they are right. “A little more 
flour, dear,” or “You have that batter 
too thick; add another egg, or a little 











The Little Shepherds and Their Flock. 
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cream,” “We haven’t three eggs in the 
house to spare; take two and a table- 
spoonful of corn starch, or an extra 
teaspoonful of baking powder,” etc., 
directs the mother, and the child 
learns little if anything of the general 
principles of cooking. The result is, 
when she takes cooking lessons, she 
places little importance on exact mea- 
surements; she goes “by the looks” 
and touch. Mothers are slow to per- 
mit young girls to cook, because they 
are afraid they may waste material, 
for fear lest they burn themselves, and 
also because they themselves don’t 
want to be bothered. It would be a 
good plan to furnish the tots in the 
sand pile with a measuring cup and 
spoons of different sizes, and teach 
them accurate measurements. They 
would enjoy measuring a half spoonful 
of play baking powder or soda by fill- 
ing the spoon and dividing down the 
center; their cake would taste all the 
better to the imagination if they filled 
the cup, tapped the side to shake it 
down, and leveled the top of the “su- 
gar” that went into it. 

Food is too expensive to be wasted; 
so is mother power. Quite young chil- 
dren can be taught to save both by be- 
ing trusted to work under careful su- 
pervision. Little girls love the day of 
play houses and mud pies; what more 
delightful for them than a class in 
cookery with real materials to work 
with, and an understanding teacher to 
let them eat the products of their 
work. Don’t confine the work to the 
older girls; give the younger ones a 
chance as well. 











Victor Hugo’s Easter Hope 


I feel in myself the future life. I 
am like a forest once cut down; the 
new shoots are stronger and livelier 
than ever. I am rising, I know, toward 
the sky. The sunshine is on my head. 
The earth gives me its generous sap, 
but heaven lights me with reflection 
of unknown worlds. 

You say the soul is nothing but the 
resultant of the bodily powers. Why, 
then, is my soul more luminous when 
my bodily powers begin to fail? Win- 
ter is on my head, but eternal spring 
is in my heart. There I breathe at 
this hour the fragrance of the lilacs, 
the violets, and the roses, as at twenty 
years. 

When I go down to the grave, I can 
say, like so many others: “I have fin- 
ished my day’s work.” But I can not 
say: “I have finished my life.’ My 





———____ 
work will begin the next morn 
ing. The tomb is not a blind alley- it 
is a thoroughfare. It closes on the 
twilight; it opens with the dawn— 
Victor Hugo. 7 


A Good Site 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Some time ago, I saw in your Paper 
an article about children’s allowance 
This is my way: When my girl was 
about eight years old, I gave her an 
allowance of ten cents a week, When 
twelve years old, I gave her a third 
share in the chickens and eggs Wa 
sold, she helping to tend them. 4s 
we live close to town, we had man 
calls for milk and cream. All that ghe 
delivered she had the money for. Noy 
she has all the customers we can ag. 
commodate, and she has a bank a¢. 
count. N. J, 


day’s 
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THE DISAPPOINTED BUSH 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


the Laughing Brook 
grew a little bush. It looked a whole lot 
like other little bushes all around it. But 
really it was quite different, as you shall 
see. When in the spring warm, jolly, 
round Mr. Sun brought back the birds 
and set them to singing, when the little 
flowers popped their heads out of the 
ground to have a look around, then all 
the little bushes put out their green 
leaves. 

This little bush of which I am telling 
you put out its green leaves with the 
rest. The little leaves grew bigger and 
bigger on all the little bushes. By and 
by on some of the other little bushes, 
little brown buds began to appear and 
grow and grow. Then on more and more 
of the little bushes the little brown buds 
came and grew and grew. But on this 
little bush, of which I am telling you no 
little brown buds appeared. The little 
bush felt very sad indeed. 

Pretty soon all the little brown buds 
on the other little bushes burst their 
brown coats, and then all the little bush- 
es were covered with little flowers. Some 
were white, and some were yellow, and 
some were pink; and the air was filled 
with the sweet odor of all the little flow- 
ers. It brought the bees from far, far 
away to gather the honey, and all the lit- 
tle bushes were very happy indeed. 

But the little bush of which I am tell- 
ing you had no little flowers, for you see 
it had had no little buds, and it felt lone- 
ly and shut away from the other little 
bushes, and very sad _ indeed. But it 
bravely kept on growing and growing and 
growing. Its little leaves grew bigger 
and bigger and bigger, and it tried its 
best not to mind because it had no little 
flowers. 

Then one by 


Way down beside 


one, and two by two, and 





three by three, and finally in whole show. 
ers, the little flowers of all the other 
little bushes fell off, and they looked very 
much like the little bush of which I am 
telling you, so that the little bush no 
longer felt sad, 

All summer long all the little busheg 
grew and grew and grew. The birdg 
came and built their nests among them, 
Peter Rabbit and his brothers and sister 
scampered under them. The butterflieg 
hovered over them. 

By and by came the fall, and with the 
fall came Jack Frost. He went about 
among the little bushes, pinching the 
leaves. Then the little green leaves 
turned to brown and red and yellow, and 
pretty soon they fluttered down to the 
ground, the Merry Little Breezes blew 
them about, and all the little bushes were 
bare. They had no leaves at all to cover 
their little naked brown limbs. 

The little bush of which I am telling 
you lost its leaves with the rest. But all 
the summer long this little bush had been 
growing some of those little brown buds, 
which the other bushes had had in the 
spring, and now, when all the other little 
bushes had lost all the green leaves, and 
had nothing at all upon their little brown 
twigs, behold! one beautiful day, the li- 
tle bush of which I am telling you was 
covered with gold, for each little brown 
bud had burst its little brown coat and 
there was a beautiful little yellow flower. 
Such a multitude of these little yellow 
flowers! They covered the little bush 
from top to bottom. Then the little bush 
felt very happy indeed, for it was the 
only bush which had any flowers. And 
everyone who passed that way stopped 
to look at it and to praise it. 





(Continued next week.) 
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all housekeepers made their own soap at home, they ~~ 
would never have reason to complain about extra rubbing 
and scrubbing to get things clean. 


Mrs. Robinson has made her own soap for 15 years — whiter, purer and 
better soap than probably you’ve ever used. Mrs. Robinson uses 


zLewis’ Lye 


‘¢ The Standard for Over 50 Years’”’ 


and has always 
recipe appears on page 5 of 
sent free to any address. 

Aside from its use in soap-making, the cleansing properties of 
Lewis’ Lye renders it the most valuable agent for removing 


and grease from Floors and J 
Kitchen Sinks, Closets, etc. It Cleans Without 


Send for booklet describing its many other uses on the Farm 
an 
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had perfect success. Her famous 
the Lewis Lye booklet, 
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David Anointed at Bethlehem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 11, 1915. I Samuel, 16; 
printed, I Samuel, 16:4-13.) 


“And Samuel did that which Jeho- 
yah spake, and came to Bethlehem. 
And the elders of the city came to meet 
him, trembling, and said, Comest thou 
peaceable? (5) And he said, Peace- 
able; | am come to sacrifice unto Je- 


novah; sanctify yourselves, and come 
with me to the sacrifice. And he sanc- 
tified Jesse and his sons, and called 
them to the sacrifice. (6) And it came 
to pass, When they were come, that 
ne looked on Eliab, and said, Surely 
Jehovah’s anointed is before him. (7) 
But Jehovah said, Look not on his 
countenance, or the height of his stat- 
ure; because I have rejected him; for 
Jehovah seeth not as man seeth; for 
man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but Jehovah looketh on _ the 
heart. (8) Then Jesse called Abina- 
dab, and made him pass before Sam- 
vel. And he said, Neither hath Jeho- 
yah chosen this. (9) Then Jesse made 
Shammah to pass by. And he said, 
Neither hath Jehovah chosen this. (10) 
And Jesse made seven of his sons to 
pass before Samuel. And Samuel said 
ato Jesse, Jehovah hath not chosen 


these. (11) Amd Samuel said unto 
Jesse, Are here all thy children? And 
he said, There remaineth yet the 


youngest, and, behold, he is keeping the 
sheep. And Samuel said unto Jesse, 
Send and fetch him; for we will not 
sit down till he come hither. (12) 
And he sent, and brought him in. Now 
he was ruddy, and withal of a beauti- 
ful countenance, and goodly to look up- 
on. And Jehovah said, Arise, anoint 
him; for this is he. (13) Then Sam- 
wl took the horn of oil, and anointed 
him in the midst of his brethren; and 
the Spirit of Jehovah came mightily 
ujon David from that day forward. So 

Samuel rose up, and went to Ramah.” 

We will miss almost entirely the real 

Meaning of this lesson if we lose sight 
of the religious or spiritual evolution, 
or,in religious phrase, revolution or 
revival, that had been going on among 
the Israelitish people during the life- 
time of Samuel. At the beginning of 
Samuel’s career, the nation was at its 
lowest moral ebb. The period of the 
judges was to Israel what the dark 
ages were to Christianity, and Samuel 
was to his age what Savonarola and 
Thomas a’ Kempis, among the Catho- 
lies, and Luther, John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, and John Knox,. among the 
Protestants, were to the people in 
their respective days. 

in the last days of Eli, the priest- 

had become corrupt. The sacred 
symbol, the ark, was regarded as a 
tharm, and was lest in battle. They 
¥Yere under the heel of their foes on 
every side. With Samuel came the 
hope and promise of better things. His 
faintly life, his mature judgment, and, 
shove all, his power with God, made 

the center around which ail the 
f001 of Israel gathered. He estab- 
lished schools of the prophets, taught 
Music, poetry and Titerature, inculcat- 
td in his teachings the highest princi- 
Ples of morality and righteousness, 
and pointed out the fact that all their 
Woes sprang from disobedience to the 
teachings of Moses. 

This new leaven, this aspiration for 
better things, spread through the na- 

» gradually drawing the scattered 
2nd often hostile tribes together, thus 
developing a desire for national unity, 
Which they in their blindmess and ig- 
Rorance believed could not be realized 
cept by a king after the manner of 

© nations roundabout them. 

Samuel stands forth not as a Levite, 
lor yet as a priest. After the capture 
f the ark, he is never found in com- 
any with the priesthood. He is a rep- 
Tésentative of the moral law, abiding 

<q permanent, to which king and 
geuet must alike yield obedience. 

tom him sprang the schools of the 
Prophets, the original of our schools, 
Colleges and universities. Samuel, as 
20 man who lived before him, or for 

Sands ef years afterwards, stood 

education. When the demand came 

4 king, Samuel was deeply grieved, 





but finally yielded to the inevitabie as 
the best thing to be done under the cir- 
cumstances. When the king showed 
himself unworthy, Samuel “cried (that 
is, prayed) unto the Lord all night,” 
and when he was compélled to an- 
nounce the final rejection of Saul, he 
mourned for him as though he had 
been one of his own sons (I Samuel, 
15:35). 

At this point the lesson takes up the 
sacred narrative: “How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected 
him from being king over Israel?” And 
then he is told to indicate his success- 
or. It would appear that Saul, notwith- 
standing his anxiety to have Samuel 
honor him before the elders of his peo- 
ple, was deeply incensed at Samuel, 
and there was danger of personal vio- 
lence if it should be known that Sam- 
uel had appointed his successor. He is 
told to go with a sacrifice. In the 
discharge of his prophetic duties, 
which Samuel had never resigned, he 
would be safe anywhere in Israel. 

In all these long years in which 
Samuel had been the central figure, a 
feeling of awe was aroused when he 
appeared. He was not only the king- 
maker, but the man who was in the 
confidence of Jehovah, and acquainted 
with His secret purpose. Word came 
that Samuel was approaching the 
town of Bethlehem, and the elders 
came trembling, and asked him the 
purpose of his visit. He told them he 
came to be with them at the village 
festival (occurring in all probability at 
the new moon). He asked them to 
sanctify themselves, that is, to go 
through the washings and purifications 
appointed by the Levitical law, and in- 
vited Jesse and his family to the sac- 
rifice. 

Here for the first time we meet with 
this family which is to figure so large- 
ly in all subsequent Jewish history. 
The father, Jesse,.is now an old man 
with seven grown sons, and another, a 
comparatively young man, who, as was 
the case with large families in those 
days, was regarded rather as a servant 
than as a son. There are two daugh- 
ters, who are evidently much older 
than the sons, having children about 
the age of David, and, as they are 
called David’s sisters but never Jesse’s 
daughters, the fair inference is that 
Jesse had married a widow, and that 
these daughters were hers by a former 
husband. There was a hardness about 
Joab and Amasa, sons of his sister Ze- 
uriah, that David never could endure: 
“These men the sons of Zeuriah be too 
hard for me.” David belonged to the 
newer, more spiritual type of Israel. 
Joab always lived in the spirit of the 
old, with all its bloodthirstiness, . its 
harshness, and cruelty. 

The sacrificial feast is spread, and 
Jesse introduces his sons one by one 
to the far-famed prophet. It does not 
appear that either Jesse or any of his 
family had a direct intimation that one 
of his sons was to be selected as king. 
Samuel knew that, but there is no evi- 
dence to show that Jesse did, nor that 
David did, even after his anointing. 
Such a matter could not have been 
concealed, and would have brought on 
a crisis at once. Samuel was evidently 
impressed with Eliab, the oldest, and 
said to himself: Surely, this is the 
Lord’s anointed. Like Saul, he was 
tall, well formed, and with a kingly 
countenance, just what, according to 
the popular conception of those days,a 
king should be who had to deal with 
the giant Philistines. The time for 
that type of king was past. What was 
wanted now was not merely physical 
strength nor personal prowess, but a 
knowledge of men, executive ability, 
political sagacity, lion-like courage, 
and, above all, supreme faith in Jeho- 
vah and His righteous laws. Eliab was 
all right, except his heart, using that 
word in its broadest sense. The man 
needed now must be in sympathy with 
the prophetic school, and with the 
broader and beteter spirit that was 
growing up in the nation. 

Six more of Jesse’s sons were intro- 
duced and passed by, and the feast was 
delayed, perhaps days, until the young 
lad, David, whom it had not been con- 
sidered worth while to bring, even if 
he was, as his name implies, his moth- 





er’s “darling,” was sent for and sanc- 
tified, and on him, to the surprise of 
the elders, his brethren, and Jesse, and 
even Samuel himself, the oil was 
poured. The context does not say 
that he vas there appointed king, but 
does say that “the Spirit of the Lerd 
came mightily upon David from that 
day forward.” 

Although we are not told in so many 
words that David entered the school of 
the prophets, the great prcbability is 
that he did so. We find him at least 
years afterwards at home with them, 
and Samuel standing at their head. 
Here, doubtless, began his lifelong in- 
timacy with Nathan the prophet and 
Gad the seer. That he was responsive 
to these new influences and the higher 
life they reveal, is quite clear from the 
concluding statement of the lesson 
above quoted. For as we read through 
all the history of these times, there 
were special manifestations of spirit- 
ual power among those who were un- 
der the ministry of Samuel. Men were 
indued with power unfelt before; some 
permanelty, like David; others at 
times only, like Saul. For as the lives 
of ail sincere men testify, there are 
times when heaven seems nearer and 
they get a firmer grasp of living truths 
—so there are times in the history of 
nations when they come into closer 
touch with the spirit world; for exain- 
ple, in the time of Christ and His apos- 
tles, in the times of the various re- 
formers, in all churches, and in the 
moral reform movements in all na- 
tions. And David entered fully into 
the spirit of the better things that 
were coming to Israel, and hence be- 
came not only the great Jewish hero, 
but Israel’s greatest king, and the 
master of sacred song through all suc- 
ceeding ages. 

This lesson furnishes an example of 
the way in which the Lord prepares 
men, and fits them to guide a nation 
in which He has a deep interest 
through the crises that come upon it 
from time to time. The man who is 
thus prepared is generally unconscious 
of the preparation. “I will gird thee,” 
said the Lord, in prophecy concerning 
Cyrus; “though thou hast not known 
me.” That is, I will fit you for the 
great work you are to perform, al- 
though you know nothing about it. 

Moses was prepared by long years 
of training, through what seemed the 
accident of his adoption into the royal 
Egyptian family, for leading the chil- 
dren of Israel from bondage into free- 
dom. When Moses died, the spy Joshua 
had been in the course of preparation 
for doing the work of conquest better 
than Moses could have done ft. Joseph, 
another example, was prepared by 
hardships in bondage, and by testings 
from time to time, for his great work 


_of saving from starvation the tribe in 


which the future of the Jewish race 
and the kingdom was wrapped up. In 
like manner, Samuel was trained for 
hie great work of uniting the moral 
forces of the scattered tribes of Israel. 
Paul was prepared long before he 
knew anything about it, for his work 
of interpreting the teachings of Jesus. 
Without sitting at the feet of Gamaliel 
and being thoroughly versed in Jewish 
Scripture and Jewish controversy, he 
could not have done the work he did, 
and not then, had he not seen the vi- 
sion on the way to Damascus. 

So David was prepared for his work, 
though unconscious of it. As above 
rembarked, there is nothing said to 
him or his parents about his being 
anointed as king. He was simply 
anointed under the command of Je- 
hovah. 

Among modern instances, we have 
Washington, prepared by birth and 
training to be the “father of his coun- 
try.” Who does not see the hand of 
the Lord in the preparation of Lincoln, 
for the great work of his life? And 
when his work was done, he was al- 
lowed to be taken away. So there 
seems to be a plan in the lives of great 
nations, and in the lives of great men, 
a plan or fitting of which they are un- 
conscious, and of which the world is 
not conscious. When the time comes, 
the man appears, trained and fitted, 
generally through hardship and suf- 
fering, for the great work the Lord 
calls him to do. 


The Small Boy’s —_— 


In a department store the other day, 
a mother of sturdy youngsters was 


buying stout knee protectors to go 
over the knees of her small boys. “TI 
never would spend 10 cents for knee 








protectors,” her companion said. “I 
just sew buttons on the knees of my 
boys’ stockings, and it doesn’t feel 
gocd when they kneel to play marbies. 
Make them think for themselves, if 
you want to train them right.” 
Won't those boys love that mother 
when they are grown if she follows 
that eourse of training all her life! 


Fashion Department 


Owing to our Hmited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size orage. Write plainly aud 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, “Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how stitches 
aer tobe worked, price Sc per copy, pestpald. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Waliaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 7106—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque— 
Suitable for any of the figured crepe ma- 


terials. Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 
No. 7090—Girls’ Dress—Closing in the 


front, and with long sleeves. Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 19 and 12 years. 

No. 6871—Boys’ Suit—Suitable for serge 
or linen, with the trimming of contrast- 
ing material. Cut in sizes 2 and 4 years. 

No. 7096—Ladies’ Empire Apron—With 
three-quarter length sleeves. Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 6988—Misses’ and Small Women’s 
Dress—With three-gored skirt. Cut in 
sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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ON HIGH PRICES 


Factory—Save about ONE-HALF 
ON’T Le ating eee ened pen re ye | 
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ity stove for less than ‘the ehe kind 
'ysold. Don’t pay two prices just because 
want credit. Write us and the better 
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MANO ‘Kalama 5c 
A Kalamazes 
cae’ Direct to You 

Please mention this paper when writing, 
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Beatrice 


Cream Separator 


Farmer Onswon says: 

“Don’t pay a premium for a name 
only Mark this: Of all cream sepa- 
rators the Beatrice is the one high- 
grade separator thatsellsatareason- 
able price. $85 boughtme a Beatrice 
that skims two gallons of milk per 
minute — 1 pounds per hour. 
Other high-grade separators of like 
capacity would cost you $100 to $125. 
**Why pay more than the Beatrice price ? The 
saving is 25 per cent. to 40 per cent., accord- 
ingtosize. The Beatrice is the separator 
with the double-angle discs. We get all the 
cream. With the Centrifugal Washing 
Devicefwe clean its bowl in less than two 
minutes. You willneed buy only one Beatrice 
in your lifetime. All wearing parts are 
replaceable. You can make a Beatrice all 
over again, a new separator out of the old 
one, for $35.’ 

Buy with youreyesopen. Send for catalog. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 
Des Moines, la,, Dubuque, Ia., 
Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, Kan., 
Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, 


Okla., 5t. Louis, Mo. 























Perfect Barn Equipment 
THREE FUNDAMENTALS 
Are absolutely essential in a modern barn 
Convenient Arrangement 
Sanitary Conditions 
Labor Saving Equipment 
Accomplish ALL of these by installing 
The World’s Standard Line 
Our barn planning experience is at 


your service, FREE. Write, stating 
your requirements, and ask for catalogue 


J. E. PORTER COMPANY 


622 Fremont St. Ottawa, Ill. 


SSS FORYOURIDEAS SSS 


Guide Book on Patents and What to Invent sent free. 
Cc. PAGE JONES, 1676 Irving St., Washington, D. C. 





























| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Caked Udder 


Caked udder in a mild form is a 
natural accompaniment of calving, but 
heavy milking cows, carelessly han- 
dled, develop severe forms of the trou- 
ble. Exposure to cold and drafts, ly- 
ing on hard, cold ground, irregular 
milking, overfeeding and sudden 
changes in feed, and kicks and bruises 
to the udder are likely to aggravate 


the trouble. The worst cases of 
caked udder seem to be caused by a 
germ. Sometimes in using a milking 
tube, proper pains are not taken to 
disinfect it, and therefore disease 
germs are introduced. 

Give a drench of some such good 
physic as a pound of epsom salts and 
an ounce of ginger in a quart of warm 














water. Give this from a long necked 
bottle, taking care not to hold the 
cow’s head above the level of her 


back or to pull it around to one side. 
Give a tablespoonful of powdered salt- 
peter in the drinking water two or 
three times daily. As a stimulant, it 
may help to give, in severe cases, 
every three or four hours, a half pint 
of warm water in which has been dis- 
solved four tablespoonfuls of whisky 
and ten drops of tincture of aconite. 
Every second dose, substitute for the 
aconite ten drops of fluid extract of 
belladonna. If the udder is very se- 
verely affected, some veterinarians 
think that one of the best remedies 
is from two to four drams of fluid ex- 
tract of poke root added to the above 
stimulant. 

One of the most important parts of 
the treatment, especially in mild cases, 
is thoroughly to massage the udder 
and work in some ointment. Gne of 
the best is made by mixing two 
ounces of fluid extract of belladonna 
leaves with four ounces of fluid ex- 
tract of poke root and eight ounces of 
soap liniment. Lard may be used in- 
stead of the soap liniment. In very 
severe cases, it is best.to apply warm 
bandages to the udder every hour or 
so, massaging thoroughly while the 
bandages are being renewed. There 
is nothing like “elbow grease” to cure 
mild cases of caked udder. 


Centralizers and de Dairy 
Commissioner 


In his report to the governor, W. B. 
Barney, lowa dairy commissioner, 
calls attention to the juggling of prices 
by many centralized creameries, in 
their efforts to put the farmers’ Co- 
operative creameries out of business. 
He says these plants were unusually 
active during 1914. While Mr. Barney 
has no grudge against the centralizers, 
he believes the farmers’ organizations 
are entitled to just and fair treatment, 
and he is going to try to see that they 
are given a square deal by the cen- 
tralizers. 

An interesting map published in the 
report shows that of the 496 creamer- 
ies in the state, about 400 of them are 
located in the northern two-thirds of 
the state. Most of them are in the 
northern half. Nearly 300 of the total 
number are operated on the codper- 
ative plan, and at most of these, where 
they have been carefully managed, 
they have paid from 3 to 7 cents per 
pound more for butter fat than was 
paid by centralizers where there was 
no competition. 

Mr. Barney says that in practically 
every case where a cooperative cream- 
ery was being agitated, buyers for the 
centralizers advanced the price of fat 
3 or 4 cents a pound. Fifteen or twen- 
ty miles from such a location, the cen- 
tralizer would be paying the same old 
prices, and holding them down as low 
as it dared. The dairy commissioner 
believes this treatment is unfair and 
unbusinesslike, and that if the cen- 
tralizer can afford to pay the higher 
prices in competition with a codéper- 
ative or private creamery, that it also 
can afford to pay them where compe- 
tition does not exist, or where they 
come in contact with other central- 
izers. 

On account of such unfair treatment 
Mr. Barney feels that his department 





is justified in giving all possible assist- 
ance and support to codperative 
creameries already organized, and to 
encourage and help communities that 
are thinking of organizing such cream- 
eries. Any community having enough 
cows to make a paying proposition, is 
urged to correspond with Mr. Barney 
at Des Moines. Last year the depart- 
ment assisted in organizing a few such 
plants, and they succeeded in spite of 
bitter competition with centralizers. 
“If by helping to organize a creamery 
in a community,” says Mr. Barney, 
“the dairymen may be benefited to 
the extent of an increase of from 3 to 
6 cents a pound for butter fat, we ex- 
pect to render this assistance even 
though the centralizer may lose the 
business.” 





Ailing Calves 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the matter with my two- 
months-old calves? They appear to 
have good digestion, since they neith- 
er scour nor are constipated. They 
lose, however, instead of gain in 
weight. They are weak and somewhat 
stiff in the legs. One calf died not 
long ago, and two more are affected. . I 
feed two and a half pounds of skim- 
milk of even temperature, corn and 
oats mixed, and clover and timothy 
hay mixed, night and morning.” 

While we can not tell for certain 
from our correspondent’s letter as to 
just what the trouble is, we suspect 
that these calves are not getting a 
sufficient amount of skim-milk. If our 
correspondent can get the milk, we 
suggest that he gradually increase the 
ration to at least ten or fifteen pounds 
per calf daily. If he can get bran and 
oil meal, we suggest that he give these 
calves a grain mixture of three parts 
each of corn, oats and bran, togetner 
wich one part of oil meal. The ration 
which our correspondent has_ been 
feeding is lacking in bone and muscle 
building material, and unless he feeds 
more skim-milk or other muscle build- 
ing feeds, the calves are likely to be- 
come permanently stunted. 





lowa’s Dairy Products Large 


Iowa creameries manufactured 92,- 
865,921 pounds of butter, which sold 
for 31.78 cents per pound, making a 
total of $29,513,902.27, for last year, 
according to the state dairy and food 


commissioner. The cheese factories 
turned out 433.000 pounds of cheese, 
and the condensers produced 6,500,000 
pounds of condensed milk. 

Iowa was not only able to supply 
herself with butter, but sold 90,000,600 
pounds on the open market, where it 
received a premium of 1.81 cents over 
the average price. This may seem 
small, but when multiplied by the num- 
ber of pounds sold, makes a sum of 
$1,629,000. Mr. Barney, together with 
Professor M. Mortenson, of Iowa State 
College, has worked out a plan where- 
by Iowa butter will have a trade-mark 
brand. The creameries meeting the 
requirements will be granted the priv- 
ilege of using the trade-mark. Mr. 
Barney feels sure that the quality of 
Iowa butter will be much improved by 
this plan. 

Iowa consumed 6,765,000 pounds of 
cheese, but the twelve Iowa factories 
produced only a very small part of that 
amount. There has been an increase 
of but one factory during the last year. 


How Much Stock for a Silo? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How many head of cattle will be 
necessary to make it pay to build a 
silo? I am a farmer on an eighty-acre 
farm, and do ali work alone, and so 
am not able to milk more than five or 
six cows. At most, I will not keep 
more than fifteen or twenty head of 
cattle. Will it pay me to build a silo? 
I can hire the engine and cutter at fair 
prices.” 

The smallest practical silo is ten 
feet in diameter. Even with such a 
small diameter, it is necessary to feed 
about 500 pounds of silage every day 
in order to avoid danger of spoiling. 
This means that at least fifteen cattle 
should be kept, and preferably more. 
It may possibly pay our correspondent 
to build a silo, but we are not alto- 
gether sure. If he fed twenty-five head 
of cattle during the winter, it would 
almost certainly pay him to put up a 
silo. 
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—fine in Man but 
no good in Butter 


AS your customers aren’t 
anxious to spread 
gritty butteron their bread 
don’t use common gritty 
salt in your butter making, 


% 


Worcester Salt is free 
from grit, salt dust and all 
impurities. What’s left? 
Nothing but the pure salt 
crystals — fine, even and 
clean. 


See 


Give your butter every 
chance to bring top prices by 
using only 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt with the Savor 


For farm and dairy use 
Worcester Salt is put up in 14 
pound muslin bags and in 28 
and 56 pound Irish linen bags. 
Smaller. sizes for table use. 
Good grocers everywhere sell 
Worcester Salt. Get a bag. 


Send us your dealer’s name 
and address and we will mail 
you free of charge, our booklet, 
“Butter Making on the Farm.”. 

WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
Largest Producers of High-Grade Salt in the World 
NEW YORK 
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FRIENDS, loway Sanitary, 


Cream Separator! Its clean \q 
skimming, its perfect mechani- 
cal design, its smooth oval, sani- > 
tary surfaces and years of built- 
























drop me @ pos' § 

WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Box 223 ., Waterloo, ta. 

Shipped from Chicago. 

. Kansas Ci 

Bluffs or Minneapo! 





at- 
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nsilage cutter problem 
nop hog ~ d, durability, sang 
saving of power. The more you learn, the 
more you'll agree that “The Light Renniag, 
Silberzahn” is best of all. Has the srones 
built frame, throat and blower that never clog, ood 
knife adjustment, positive safety device and o} 
valuable features found in no other. Write 
for catalog and proof. 
GEHL BROS. co. 























Are you getting them? Calf 
mune te ps pow than ever before M 


Blatchford’s Calf 


nown since 





= the om 





ae en ki e year 1300 85° a, 
] van bail 
plete milk substitute Costs less ol early aos 


> 
as milk - preven e ere 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct the maker® 


howing: 
Write for New Data £2¢ 2°fStrease your colt 8 
Blatchford Calf Mea! Factory, De 456/Wauke 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 






BT sracktecoiss © 


and save the animals. 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, BAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 
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7 LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Biackleg Pills, Low- 
priced, fresh, reliable; preferred by 
Western stockmen, because they 


pretest whore other vaccines fail. 
Write for bovklet and testimonials. 
13-dese pkge. Biackieg Pilis $1.00 
50-dose pkse. Biackieg Pills 4.00 


X Use any injector, but Cutier’s best. 
The ee of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing im vaccines and serums ently. 
insist on Cutter’s. if unobtainable, order direct. 
The Cutter Laboratery, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, fl. 


Mine wer 
> HEAVE Sas 
COMPOUND 






















Free 
© Package cone | to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


Sine ease REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 






















BEW INVENTION fer 1915 

A Stave Silo to stand up 
Aagainet winds where otber 
buildings will stand, with- 
out the aid of inside boops 
or guy wires. Investigate 
before placing your order. 

VERNIER MANUFACTURING £0. 
Dept. B Cedar Rap’ , 
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GOPuE: % TRAP—Something the gophers 
re sooner ap. Circular sent free. 
Renkeu, bax 52, Kramer, Neb, 











Dehorning Calves 


On the point of dehorning calves, 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in one of its bulletins, gives 
the following: 

“When circumstances are favorable, 
as in the case of farmers who build 
up their herds by raising the progeny, 
the horns may be prevented from 
growing by a simple and practically 
painless method, and the custom of 
preventing the growth of the horns is 
becoming thore and more popular and 
more generally practiced under all 
conditions except in the case of calves 
dropped on the open range. The calf 
should be treated not later than one 
week after its birth, preferably when 
it is from three to five days old. The 
agent to be used may be either caustic 
soda or caustic potash, both of which 
may be procured in the drug stores in 
the form of sticks about the thickness 
of an ordinary lead pencil, and five 
inches long. These caustics must be 
handied with care, as they dissolve 
the cuticle, and may make the hands 
or the fingers sore. The preparation 
cf the calf consists -in first clipping 
the hair from the parts, washing with 
soap and warm water, and thoroughly 
drying with a cloth or towel. The 
stick of caustic should be wrapped in 
a piece of paper, to protect the hands 
and fingers. leaving one end cf the 
stick uncovered. 

“Moisten the uncovered end slightly 
and rub it on the horn buttons, or lit- 
tle points, which may be fett on the 
calf’s head, first on one and then the 
other, alternately, two or three times 
on each, allowing the caustic to dry 
after each application. Be very care- 
ful to apply the caustic to the horn 
button only. If it is brought in con- 
tact with the surrounding skin, it will 
cause pain. Be very careful also not 
to have too much moisture on the 
stick of caustic, as it. will remove the 
skin if allowed to run down over the 
face. After treatment, keep the calf 
protected from rain, as water on the 
head after the application of caustic 
will cause it to run down over the 
face. This must be carefully avoided. 

“in the very young calf, the horn 
butten, or point that wiil ultimately 
develop into a horn, has scarcely any 
attachment to the skull, and may be 
felt as a small button embedded in the 
skin. In this early stage, it may be 
easily removed with a sharp knife or 
a pair of curved scissors, but even 
then causties should be applied to kill 
any remaining cell life belonging to 
this germ point; otherwise there may 


-be some subsequent irregular horn 


growth, which is more or less of a dis- 
figurement.” 





Breed Cows to Freshen in 


the Fall 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There are several advantages in 
having the cows freshen in the fall of 
the year instead of in the spring. 
There is more time on the farm for 
caring for the cow and her products 
during the winter months, as farm 
work is not so pressing at his season. 

Cows w ill give a better yield of milk 
than if they freshen in the spring. If 
they are properly cared for and fed, 
they will milk well when fresh; then, 
when grass comes in the spring, - it 
helps to keep the milk flow, so that the 
fail-fresh cow will milk better through- 
out the year than the one that fresh- 
ens in the spring. The cows will be 
dry during the hot summer months, 
when pastures are short and flies are 
bad. More attention can be given to 
caring for the calves, and they will he 
ready to turn on pasture in the spring 
when grass comes. 

There is more demand for milk and 
butter during the winter months, and 
the price is higher than in the summer. 
If cows are bred so as to freshen in 
the fall, they will give better cash re- 
turns from the sale of their products. 

C. A. HUTTON. 

Dniversity of Tennessee. 





Hoekworm Disease 


An Iowa subscriber asks for infor- 
Mation concerning the hookworm dis- 
ease, as it has been studied in the 
south. Those who wish information 
on this disease should address a let- 
ter to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for the 
bulletin which has been issued on the 
subject. 


W Gain Two Sissis: a Day 


That’s what one man with a few cows 

says of his Empire Milker. It enables you 

to make more money by keeping more 
cows with less work. 


The Empire Teat Cup massages the teats by 
natural air pressure. No compressed air used. 
Cannot cause sore, inflamed teats and udders. In 
many cases it increases the milk yield. 


The Empire 
S Empire Way Mechanical Milker 


is the simplest milking machine on 
is the economical way. One the market. Easiest to ope 
: easiest to operate—requires one 

double or two-cow unit takes care tank and one pipe line. 


of 20 to 30 cows per hour. No 
g elaborate and costly seen G 2 
necessary. 


Empire sh \ 
Cream Separator —{_ 


Its quiet, rht-running qualities 
have made the fy et Separator fa- 
mous among the most su ecessful dai- 
rymen everywhere. Let us send you 
de -seriptions and pictures, showing ‘the 
Empire Milker and Empire Separators 
in use. We will also send you our 
offer on Empire Sia-Pite Engines and 
Empire Star feed Mills 


Write for Cotdleg No.6 


Empire Cream Separater Co. 
Bleomfield, 
Chicago, IIL., Denver, Goi., Portland, 
Ore., ‘Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. 











Build Your Silo-Barn-Corn Crib of Adel lrontile 
Cheap AsWood-Permanent As|ron-Most Modern 


Make your farm buildings give you tifetime service withvut replacements. Build of the material that gives 
real economy—requires no paint, no repairs and loeks as well afier forty years of service as it does aiter ten 
ys. That’s iront#e—the ideal bu! lding material for every farmer. Gives you real building economy. 


Adel frouatiie Sile Ade! frontiie Corn Crit 
An imperishabie structure. Good for fifty years 2 The Mest Practical—Most Modern 
of service. Fire-proot, frost-proot pans rot-proof, ® ¢ ag and rat and mouse-proof. Rain can’t 
Won’t fall down er blow over. No hoops to g Perfectly ventilated; has nearly three- 
tignten. Asolid, stabie, lasting structure, yall s : 


ingot Iron Door Frame - 
Adel Irontile silos have door frames made of at practically the same first cost as a g 
ap ny iron; we’ll guarantee them to last wooden crib. 
y years They are strong, neat in appear- Gumilate Catatog free. All about frontile 
ance and easy to build around. Sa for Silos, Houses a Lenape Corn Cribs, Hog 


ADEL CLAY PRODUSTS CO. a uild 
205 Main St, on fowa : ' or) gives vatnabie builded 


information, Write 





Accurate Measurers as Well as. 
Sturdy Containers 


STURGES Milk Cans 
Are Guaranteed Correct Capacity! 


From now on, there need be no annoyance or trouble about “over mease 
ure’’—or “‘short measure,” due to inaccurate milk cans. 

Sturges Milk Cans are ail guaranteed true toe measure. This feature is ex- 
clusive with Sturges cans. 

It is an added advantage that you profit by in using these cans. 

It is another “reason why” most farmers and dairymen prefer to use cans 
backed by a firm which have for the past half century built milk cans 
that farmers and dairymen knew were right—and could depend upon. 


Write fo Catalog No. 14. Y« haben meee 
sending about * "The Cane of Gauvantoedl 


STURGES & BURN MFG. CO., 508 So. Green St., CHICAGO 
LET US CARRY PART OF YOUR GREAT RISK 


INSURE THE LIFE OF YOUS E HORSE 
LiCy WiTH US 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 
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Corn Fodder and Straw vs. 
Timothy Hay for Horses 


A. correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know the value of 

oat straw and corn fodder together as 
for work horses, as com- 
with timothy hay.” 
New Hampshire experiment, 
the period extending from Jan- 
April, fed two horses on 
daily ration of twelve 
stover (fodder without 
pounds of and 
pounds of corn, while two other 
horses an average daily ration of 
twelve pounds of timothy hay, seven 
pounds of osts, and seven pounds of 
corn. At the end of the winter, the 
timothy hay horses’ were fifteen 
pounds heavier than the corn stover 
horses, but the corn stover horses had 
done a little more work. It would 
seem that good bright corn stover is 
almost as valuable, pound for pound, 
as timothy hay. 

In a Michigan 
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during 

to 


uary they 


an average 
of corn 
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pounds 
the « 
seven 


cats, 


zot 


experiment during 
the winter, one lot of six farm work 
horses received an average daily ra- 
tion of twenty pounds of timothy hay 
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new oer HOG OILER 


Sent Freight Paid on 
30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Only Oiler made without 
ves, cylinders or wheels. 
Can't ¢ og, stick, leak or 
get out of order. Guar- 
anteed 6 years. Uses 
Crude or Me dicated oil, 
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# or more on free trial today. 
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Always ready for } 
use. Placed oh 
sidethecribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
= bleand strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which saveyoumoney, Write for it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 69 MORTON, ILL- 
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Concrete Mixer 






Send me your name and I llsend you, ebselutely 
free, blue-print plans and complete instruce 
tions for building a practical, thoroughly- 
ns roven hc me ~ made concrete mixer. 

undreds of others have used my free 
pians successfully, You can, to. My 
catalog of gears, ctc., also given free. 
Write today--they come by return mail. 


George C. Sheldon, Pres., S. Mi. Co., 
Bors°i4, Netawka, Neb, 











and eleven pounds of oats, while an- 
other lot of six horses received an 
average daily ration of four pounds 
of timothy hay, eight and one-half 
pounds of corn stover, four and one- 
third pounds of oat straw, five and 
one-half pounds of carrots, three 
pounds of oats, four and _ one-fifth 


pounds of ear corn, and two and three- 


fifths pounds of a feed mixture of 
dried beet pulp, bran, and oil cake. 
The horses getting the corn stover 
and oat straw did just as good work 
as the horses getting timothy hay, and 
the cost of the average daily ration 
was 12 cents less. 

Ordinarily we would expect a mix- 
ture of equal parts of oat straw and 


corn stover to be worth about three- 
fourths as much pound for pound as 
timothy hay. If the corn stover and 
straw are of good quality, we should 
think it possible to replace timothy 
hay almost entirely, at a considerable 
saving. Corn fodder with the ears on 
it is of course worth considerably 
more than corn stover, the exact 
value varying tremendously with the 
amount of grain in it. 


Grinding Corn for Steers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding forty-six head of 
steers, and have only twenty-five head 
of hogs to follow. Would you advise 
grinding the corn for the steers? How 
many pounds of corn would you feed 
the average steer daily? I intend to 
feed in connection with the corn two 
pounds of cottonseed meal per steer 
daily, together with all the clover hay 
it will eat. These steers weigh about 
1,000 pounds each.” 

Most feeders, when giving their 
steers ear corn or shelled corn, plan 
on at least one or two hogs per steer. 
Illinois experiments indicate that out 
of very 100 pounds of ear corn fed to 


steers, the hogs will make 1.7 pounds 
of gain; that out of every 100 pounds 


of shelled corn fed to the steers, the 
hogs will make 3.6 pounds of gain; 
that out of every 100 pounds of corn 
meal fed the steers, the hogs will 
make .7 of a pound of gain. -In the 
Illinois experiments, they found that 
1,000-pound steers fed on ear corn re- 


quired, for 100 pounds of gain during 
the six months’ feeding period, 986 


pounds of a mixture of seven parts of 
ear corn and one part of oil meal, and 
344 pounds of clover hay. The shelled 
corn steers in this experiment re- 
quired, for 100 pounds of gain, 984 
pounds of a mixture of 5.5 parts of 
shelled corn and one part of oil meal, 
and 454 pounds of clover hay, while 
the corn meal steers required, to make 
100 pounds of gain, 822 pounds of a 
mixture of 5.5 parts of corn meal and 
one part of ‘oil meal, and 370 pounds 
of clover hay. In this experiment, the 
ear corn steers beat the corn meal 
steers, producing 100 pounds of gain, 
at present prices, for about 80 cents 
less per cwt., hog gains not consid- 
ered; and for about $1.50 less per 
ewt., when the hogs gains were taken 
into account. Hog gains not consid- 








ered, the corn meal steers produced 
100 pounds of gain, at present prices, 
for about $1.80 less per cwt. than the 
shelled corn steers, but with the hog 
gains taken into account, the shelled 
corn steers and the corn meal sieers 
were about even. 

In a Missouri experiment with two- 
year-old steers, fed 130 days during 
the winter, with hogs following, they 
secured a profit of $8.95 on the steers 
fed shelled corn. The next greatest 
profit was $6.33. for the steers fed on 
corn meal, steers getting crushed corn 
and cobs being third, with $6.21, and 
ear corn fourth, with $6.18. The pork 
produced by the steer droppings was 
credited at $8 per cwt. 

No one is justified 
correspondent definite 
ably he will make no 
whatever he does. If 
conveniently, we would 
grind. 

As to how much corn our corre- 
spondent should feed, depends on the 
price of corn, the price of steers, and 
the skill of our correspondent as a 
feeder. Probably these steers when 
on full feed will eat at least 15 pounds 
of corn daily to advantage, in connec- 
tion with clover hay and two pounds 
of cottonseed meal. 
ket is strong, and corn 


our 
Prob- 


in giving 
advice. 

great mistake 
he can grind 
advise him to 


fairly cheap, 





If the steer mar- | 


our correspondent might feed as much ; 


as 18 or 20 pounds of corn. 


al e . 
Fall Pig Ration 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have seventy shotes averaging 
about seventy pounds in weight. What 
would be the cheapest feed for them, 
with corn at 70 cents per bushel, oats 
at 52 cents a bushel, tankage at $48 a 
ton, and middlings at from $30 to $35 
a ton? How much feed would it take 
to make 100 pounds of gain?” 

Probably our correspondent can get 
the cheapest results by feeding a mix- 
ture of about ten parts of corn to one 
part of tankage. There has not been 


much experimenting with fall pigs, 
but the chances are that these pigs 


would require, for 100 pounds of gain, 
about 410 pounds of shelled corn and 
40 pounds of tankage or meat meal. 
In other words, with feeds at present 
prices, the cost of 100 pounds of gain 
would be a little over $6. Of course, 
some men can do better than this, but 
many others may not do so well, and 
we feel safe in saying that it will cost 
the average man fully $6 for 100 
pounds of hog flesh on fall shotes. 
Middlings at $30 to $35, and oats at 
52 cents per bushel, are both too high 
to be fed except in small quantities 
for palatability and variety. 


Suckling Sow Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“IT have ten old sows that farrowed 
the last of March. I would like to 
know what will be the cheapest feed 
for these sows and their pigs. I have 
corn at 70 cents, 





wheat at $1.50, oats | 


at 56 cents, and can buy tankage at | 


$52 a ton. Will it pay me to grind the | 
wheat and oats and feed them in a 


slop, or would it be better to sell them 


and buy tankage? Would it be all 
right to feed corn dry and give the 
tankage in a self-feeder? -Will thé 


sows give plenty of milk for pigs on 
just tankage and corn? Is there any 
danger of getting foot and mouth dis- 
ease through tankage?” 

We have no doubt that our corre- 
spondent can get fairly good results 
with just corn and tankage, feeding 
about one part of tankage to each six 
parts of corn. A suckling sow, how- 
ever, like the dairy cow, appreciates 
variety in her ration, and the best hog 
men favor the giving of a little mid- 
dlings, oil meal, bran and ground oats 
in connection with the tankage. If it 
is not too troublesome for our corre- 
spondent, we suggest that he use the 


following mixture: Corn, 70 parts, 
ground oats, 10 parts; shorts or mid- 


dlings, 10 parts; meat meal or tank- 
age, 10 parts, and oil meal, 5 parts. If 
bran is considerably cheaper than 
cats, he might substitute bran for the 
oats. He can give the corn all on the 
ear if it is most convenient that way, 
and the other feeds ina slop. If skim- 
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You can solve the 
whole tire problem 


DON’T flounder about in 
indecision! Try Ajax Tires, 
They are guaranteed in wri. 
ing for 5000 miles. A writ. 
ten warranty goes with each 
tire. You get moresatis{ action, 
more miles of service, and lo 
cost. You save, in Ajax Tires, 
from $4 to $20 a tire, acceads 
ing to the size you use. Decide 
now to equip with Ajax Tires} 
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Guaranteed 


in writing 


OOO 


MILES 


“While others are claiming 
Quality we are guaranteeing it.” 








AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER Co, 
1796 Broadway, New York City 


Factories: Trenton. N. J. 
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Insure Pure Air 
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ct ventilation. ey, 
times: or an 


gs. 
Write for our Booklet today. 
i about Chief Steel Products aud why 
hey save you money and make you mon- 
ey in service, 


Shrauger & Johnson 
415 Walnut St., 


Atlantic, 





FLASHLIGHTS 

Instant light anywhere at 
the touch of your thumb. 
strong, powerful, serviceable, safe light for 
use in barn, garage, garden, down dark halls and 
stairways—anywhere out doors or in the home. 


Get Real Flashlight Service 
EVEREADY Flashlights, Tungeten Batteries, and 
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manufactu = Flashlights in 0 
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April bs 
milk is available, the sows and their 
igs will appreciate it greatly. 

The chance is very small that foot 
and mouth disease will be brought in 
with the tankage or meat meal. We 
advise our correspondent not to be 
discouraged by this remote possibility 


from feeding tankage. 


Baby Beef Ration 
An Jowa correspondent writes: 
“Is cottonseed meal good for calves 


about eight months old. I am feed- 
ing silage, whole oats, alfalfa hay and 
a little corn and cob meal. These 


yes seem to be a little too loose, 
and | thought that I would add a little 
cottonseed meal. Will you please bal- 
ance me a ration of silage, alfalfa hay 
per ton, oats at 42 cents per 


eal 


$17 
Sahel, corn at 60 cents per bushel, 
and cottonseed meal at $25.50 per 
ton?” 

In an Illinois experiment with calves 


weighing a little less than 500 pounds 
at the beginning of the feeding period, 
they fed one lot an average daily ra- 
tion of 10.4 pounds of shelled corn, 2 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 7.5 pounds 
of silage, and 4 pounds of alfalfa, for 


seven months. The average daily 
gain was 2.25 pounds. With prices as 
mentioned by our correspondent, the 
cost of a pound of gain on this ration 
was just a little less than 8 cents. 
One lot of these Illinois calves was 


fed oats in connection with the corn, 
but the oats did not prove quite so 
yaluable pound for pound as the corn, 
and they were more expensive. 

Cottonseed meal is not quite so good 
as oil meal for calves, but has often 
been used with good results when fed 
in moderate quantities. 


Steer Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“lam feeding twenty head of 1,100- 
pound steers. I have corn at 55 cents 
per bushel, alfalfa hay at $8 per ton, 
corn fodder, oat straw, and wheat 
straw. In what proportion should I 
give these feeds? Will it pay me to 
buy molasses feed for them?” 

Attached to this communication is 
a folder describing the molasses feed, 
in which it is claimed that it is com- 
posed of one-half cane molasses, to- 
gether with bran, cottonseed meal, 
flaxseed screenings, a little ground 
corn, and some humus. The analysis 
is given as 11 per cent crude protein, 
2 per cent crude fat, 55 per cent nitro- 
gen free extract, and 8 per cent crude 
fiber. The ciaim is made that one 
pound of this feed is equal in feeding 
value to two and one-half pounds of 
corn, and that when it is fed in con- 
hection with 70-cent corn, it makes 
the corn cost the feeder less than 35 
cents per bushel. 

We have fed this feed to dairy cows 
—weighing both feed and milk care- 
fully—and have come to the conclu- 
sion that when it is substituted in a 
balanced ration for corn, it has al- 
most exactly the same. value pound 








for pound, although there may pos- 
Bibly be a slight advantage in favor of 
the molasses feed. It is true that many 
steer feoders think very highly of 
these molasses feeds. We have no 
doubt that they have considerable 
Value during the latter part of the 
feeding period, especially when fat 


e being prepared for show. 
less, the claim made by the 





urers of this feed, that it 

more of the fat producing ele- 
ments n any other feed on the mar- 
ket, preposterous. The analysis 
Proves that it contains in every 100 
pounds the equivalent of only sixty 
- aS oO: fat formers, whereas corn 
hae equivalent of over eighty 
pouns far as muscle building ma- 
— oncerned, this feed contains 
alga 1 pounds in every 100, as 
8 with ten pounds for corn. 
ty spondent might use small 
oy of this feed as an appetizer, 
oe it for less than $28 a 
a ‘ Our correspondent gets his 
a feed, the bulk of the ration 
. ta ee of corn and alfaifa. In 
ata , -oKa experiment, they fed 900- 
for 158 cers an average daily ration 
6.27 1, —— of 16.8 pounds of corn, 
ny . pounds of alfalfa, and one pound 
oe this ration they made 


It a. 28 daily gain of 2.1 pounds. 
“sr Correspondent does this well, 


he should be able, with feed prices as 
i pean make 100 pounds of gain 


Our correspondent may 





substitute corn fodder and straw for 


part of his alfalfa, but with alfalfa as 


cheap as $8 per ton, it will pay to de- 
pend for the most part on it,as a 
roughage. 


Fattening a Horse 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Please give me a ration for an 
1,100-pound horse, which I would like 
to fatten up a little so that I may sell 
him. I have been plowing with the 
horse, and he is in rough condition, 
and thin. I would like to sell him in 
thirty days, if I can get him into good 
shape.” 

If our correspondent can get a good 
quality of clover or alfalfa hay, we 
suggest that he feed it at the rate of 
one pound per i100 pounds of live 
weight. If this quantity makes the 
bowels too loose, he should reduce it, 
replacing part of the clover or alfalfa 
with timothy, prairie hay, straw or 
corn stover. As a grain ration for a 
fattening horse, a mixture of ten parts 
of corn and one part of cottonseed or 
oil meal produces good results as eco- 
nomically as any ration we know of. 

Probably it will pay our correspond- 
ent to feed his horse 60 or 100 days 
rather than thirty days. 


Rape for Hogs 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T rented a farm on which there is 
a hog pasture, which is very weedy. 
What do you think is the best way 
for me to get a pasture for hogs for 
next summer? Would it be best to 
plow up the ground and sow it to some 
hog pasture crop after it is well pul- 
verized?” 

The best annual pasture crop under 
most corn belt conditions is rape. We 
suggest that our correspondent plow 
this land as early in the spring as he 


can get on it, and then, after he has 


disked and harrowed it down into good 
shape, that he drill in four or five 





pounds, or broadcast five or six pounds 
of Dwarf Essex rape seed. if this land 
is very weedy, it may be best for him 
to sow the rape in rows far enough 
apart so that he can give cultivation, 
for the first month or two. In any 
event, the rape will be ready to pas- 
ture seven or eight weeks after it is 
seeded, and from that time till frost 
will furnish an abundance of splendid 
hog pasture if not pastured too heav- 
ily. In our judgment, there is noth- 
ing to equal rape as an annual hog 
pasture crop. 


Tankage in a Self-Feeder 
for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I see that you advocate tankage 
for brood sows. Can it be fed to sows 
in a self-feeder, or will they eat too 
much ?” 

A brood sow will eat too much if 
she is allowed free access to either 
corn or tankage.. Ordinarily, we pre- 
fer giving the average sow about one- 
third of a pound of tankage daily, in 
connection with enough corn to keep 
her in good flesh, but not fat. 


Cottonseed Hulls 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of cotton- 
seed hulis for stock cattle and also for 
sheep?” 

Southern experiments indicate that 
cottonseed hulls have a feeding value 
about the same as oat straw. A few 
experiments indicate that they are as 
valuable pound for pound as cane hay. 
Evidently there is considerable varia- 
tion. Analyses indicate a feeding value 
a little lower than oat straw. They 
are very poor in muscle builders, but 
fairly rich in fat formers. They have 
been fed with fair satisfaction in a 
number of experiments, to cattle, but 
we do not know of anyone feeding 
them to sheep. 





it SAVES the 


Farmer's Thresh Bill 


Beating the Grain Out of the Straw 


All other threshers depend upon its 
dropping out. £. E. Greer and four- 
teen other farmers of Sandborn, Indi- 
ana, say: “It saved enough more of our 
grain than other machines to pay our 
thresh bills.” it also makes more 
money for the ’ 


GET THE BIC RUN 


By equipping yourself with a Red River 
Special outfit. 

It saves the farmer’s thresh bill by sav- 
ing his grain and not wasting his time. 
It makes money for the thresherman 
because it will get the best runs. 


it will run tinuously and profitably 
when a ‘coma run at all, 


BUY OR HIRE 


A RED RIVER SPECIAL 


And SAVE the Farmer’s 
Thresh Biil 
Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(in continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 
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Experts state that the two great discoveries of 
the generation in hog raising are Hog Cholera 
Serum—and Hog-Joy ““GRO-FAST,” the new 
mineral food. The Serum is the only thing that 
will save hogs from Cholera. And Hog-Joy “GRO- 
FAST” is the only single mineral product that will 
properly balance the hog’s feed. Hog-Joy ““GRO- 
FAST” is a natural mineral containing Potash, 
Phosphorus, Iron, Magnesia, Lime, etc. Itisa pure 


Nothing like Hog-Joy “GRO-FAST” has ever been known 
It takes the place of limestone, 
ashes, coal, bluestone, etc., and entirely 

Expels worms, keeps stomach sweet 
and bowels in order, anq furnishes every scrap of mineral 
food needed by hogs ct a’; ages, except salt. A// authorities 


Try it 30 Days FREE 


Don’t buy without investigating. I know that I would not, and I don’t expect you to. If 
you tell me how many hogs you have I will send you enough Hog-Joy “*GRO-FAST” to feed 
You owe me nothing ifitis not sat’sfactory. 


Send No Money—Just Mail the Coupon 


I don’t want you to even let me send you 
Hog-Joy “GRO-FAST” on free trial, until 
you know all about what it is and whatit will 
do. If you wiil mail the coupon I will send 
my great Hog Book, which tells the whole 
story of “GRO-FAST” and all the other 


Users of Hog-Joy ““GRO-FAST”’ find it easy to make many extra dollars on hogs they 
raise on “GRO-FASZ.” For they are born bigger and stronger; they digest their food bet- 
ter; they keep absolutely free from worms; they make more peunds of pork from a bushel of 
corn; and they get to market as much as a month sooner, wnenfed by the Hog-Joy Syaten é 


HARRY IDE, Pres. Hog-Joy System 
602 N. Fifth St., Springfield, tt. 


World’s Greatest Discovery in Hog Feeding 


bone. 


“GRO-FAST” 


HOG JOY 


0-FAS 





The New Mineral Food 


hosphate, charcoal, 
oes away with medi- 
people. 


add nothing to it. 


Hog-Joy products. It contains pictures and 
descriptions of every known breed of hogs in 
their natural colors. Written by the best 
hog experts in the country. I have one wait- 
ing for you. Ask for it—it’s FREE to hog 
raisers only. 






Mail This Hog Book Coupon 





mineral food, not a medicine, and it makes hogs 
keep healthier, grow bigger and faster, and put on 
flesh at a much lower cost. Zhe [ron init is guar- 
anteed to expel worms. Feed it to brood sows and 
the pigs will come fatter, stronger and with bigger 
Keep it before the growing and fattening 
pigs and they will keep healthy and often reach 
market a month earlier. 
7s worth 30 pounds of corn. 






recommend that salt be fed separately. 
drugs, the hogs either eat too much “dope” or too little salt. 
Healthy hogs don’t need medicine an 
Why force it on them? Hog-Joy “GRO-FAST” is a 
natural mineral food which makes medicines unnecessary. I 


and Growing Pigs 


Every pound of Hog-Joy 


99 
Contains Ho Salt 
or Other Filler 


When mixed with 


more than healthy 








OF SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 


FREE ever usuisace: 


T'll mail you a free copy of my brand new 
Hog Book, with illustrations in natural colors 
of every known breed of hogs. The coupon 
brings it. 36 pages crammed with valuable in- 
formation to every hog raiser. 








MAIL THIS! 





Hog Bock Coupon : 
Narry ide, Pres. Hog-Joy System 
602 WN. Fifth St., Springfield, til. 
Please send me a free copy of your Hox Rook 
and tell me about your Hog-Joy*GRO-FAST,”’ 
the New Mineral Food for hogs. ‘This does not 
obligate me. 


I raise about.........- hogs each year. H 


My implement doaler’s name is............<- 


0 a 


“tlog-loy Hogs Grow Fast” 
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Get One of Our 


Painted Shingles 
and a FREE 


Your hardware 
or paint dealer will 
give you these if you ask 
him. Try the paint on one of your 
own shingles. You’ll get the same re- 
sult. That brilliant color, the glossy finish, 
all comes from the linseed oil. You know that 
the larger the percentage of linseed oil, the better 
tne paint. So look for the oil in the paint formula. 
That tells the story. That’s why we call your atten- 
tion to the Standby Barn Paint formula. It 
shows a larger percentage of linseed oil than 
any other barn paint. 
Pure Linseed Oil - - 43.7% 
Heavy Japan «+ . - 56.3% 
Can you think of any barn paint that advertises 
its formula except the 


Barn 
Paint 


STANDBY 


We say to you ‘‘Compare our formula 
with others,—then buy the paint that has the 


most oil.’’ You’ll choose Standby 
Don’t forget to stop in at your hardware or paint 
dealer’s and get the 


Free Sample Can 


Paint your barn door with it. See how smoothe , 
ly it covers; how really attractive itis. Its 
chief beauty lies in its wearing qualities. 
Once on, Standby Barn Paint is there 
to stay. The reason why is told in the for- 
mula. It contains the highest percentage 
of linseed oil of any barn paint. 
We Guarantee Standby Barn Paint 
to Wear for Five Years 
That means if after the paint is properly ap- 
plied, it cracks, chips or peels in five years’ 
time, go back to your dealer and get enough 
paint free to repaint your barn. 
This proves our confidence in the paint and 
insures you absolute satisfaction. 
WADSWORTH-HOWLAND CO. 
230 N. Carpenter Street, Chicago 















“‘That was in the old days, before 
we had electric lights or 


FERGUSON’S 


fie. Slip- Easy 
Ay DIG Collars” 





This is our 


Don’t ask for “collars”. Say “Ferguson’s Slip-Easy 
CREDONO 


brand”. Upto the minute in style. Latest improve- 
ments. Patented “slip-easy” tab. Quarter sizes. 


If your dealer hasn't these collars in stock write us for 
illustrations of “styles”. Collars by mail 75c a half 
dozen, postage paid. 


C. W. FERGUSON COLLAR CO., Trey, N. Y. 














Make Buildings 


Strong 










where 
i "eee ss Year” Hold Studding on 
ter a ‘ Floors and 
igi , os é 
Everlasting Supports Cement Foundations 


iply tap Sockets down into soft 
cement. No sills to rot! No toenailing 
to rust! Ross Studding Sockets ast. More 
thun save their cost in labor. 

For Corncribs, Granaries, Barns, Hog- 
houses, Coalhouses, Sheds, Garages— 
every building with a cement floor or 
cement foundation. 

Write for Booklet 
“How to Build Cement Floors and 
Foundations.’”” Get low prices, freight 
prepaid. Write today. 


G.M.Ross &Co. Grinmel iowa. 














When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Docking and Castrating 
Lambs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The present price of lambs makes 
it highly important that they receive 
all the attention that they need. The 
flock has been the “mortgage lifter” 
for the farmer this season. The high 
price of mutton and lambs, and good 
prospective price for wool, have set 
many farmers to thinking more seri- 
ously about their flocks. 

Many of the early lambs have ar- 
rived, and the lambing season is 
about half over. The docking and cas- 
trating of the lambs should not he 
neglected longer. Docking is a very 
simple operation, and can be accom- 
plished with practically no danger. 
Market men state that docked lambs 
are worth from 25 to 50 cents more 
per 100 pounds—primarily, because 
they present a more attractive uniform 
appearance, which is of much value. 
Lambs usually scour a little when first 
turned on grass, and the dung collects 
on the tail,-making a very bad appear- 
ance and an excellent place for mag: 
gots to grow and cause trouble. 

If the lambs are young, the tails can 
be taken off with a knife about one 
inch from the body. Lambs up to two 
weeks of age can be successfully 
docked with a knife. This method has 
the advantage of requiring less labor, 


and the wound heals more quickly 
than a lamb docked with hot pincers. 
The hot pincers are used more suc- 


cessfully on older lambs, because by 








—— 
ty-four hours. That is, they should 
not be driven any distance. ~ 

If one is careful and clean, there jg 


practically no danger from docked and 
castrated lambs. 
HOWARD HACKEDORN 
Missouri Experiment Station, ~ 





Thanks for the Weeds 


To Wallaces’ Larmer: 

Your article, on page 400 of the is. 
sue of March 5th, entitled, “The Weeds 
and the Farmer,” is a mighty good one 
and it will awaken an interest jn the 
mind of the progressive farmer, and 
encourage him to do far better wor, 
on his fields in preparing the much 
needed seed bed. 

You state: “It is an uneven con- 
test, and the farmer can hope to win 
only by the best possible use of hig 
brains, 


and by unceasing vigilance 
The contest is uneven because the 


weeds have possesion—countless my. 
riads of them, the first line, the seconq 
line, and the reserves. The equipment 
of the weed is finishd at the begip. 
ning. It is thoroughly aclimated to 
the soil and climate.” 

I say, thanks to the all-wise Creator 
for these weeds. They are a blessing 
in disguise, and have a two-fold mis. 
sion: First, they are nature’s method 
of restoring fertilty to the soil. I have 
seen them striving to grow on badly de- 
pleted soil; but only producing a tiny 
growth, and the next year an improved 
growth, which matured and decayed 
upon the ground; then the bacteria 


Docking a Lamb With Hot Pinchers. 


this method there is practically no dan- 
ger from bleeding. The pincers are 
nothing more than large iron shears, 
which are heated to a good red heat 
in a portable forge, or more conven- 
iently in the flame from the tin smith’s 
gasoline blow torch. These shears 
can be purchased from any of the 
sheep supply houses for $1.25 to $1.50 
per pair. 

When docking lambs with hot pine- 
ers, care should be taken not to be too 
quick, nor have the irons too hot. The 
ends of the blood vessels must be 
thoroughly seared to prevent bleeding. 
In order to prevent burning the bedy 
of the lamb, it is advisable tu put the 
lamb’s tail through an inch board 
nailed to some convenient post—one 
man holding the lamb while another 
operates the hot pincers. 

Castrating is not so important as 
docking, if the lambs are to be sold in 
June or early July. However, if they 
are to be kept over the summer, it be- 
comes very necessary to castrate the 
ram lambs. It should be done at the 
same time the docking is done. 

One should select a bright, warm 
day for docking and castrating, to pre- 
vent colds and other attendant diffi- 
culties, in case the lambs bleed badly 
and become weak in condition. It is 
also preferable to dock and castrate 
the lambs as soon as they become 
good and strong—from two days to 
three weeks of age, depending upon 
the condition of the lambs. However, 
if the farm work does not permit the 
docking and castrating at this time, it 
can be successfully done at an older 
age. 

Newly castrated lambs should not 
be disturbed for from twelve to twen- 











were produced by the millions, and 
they worked the decayed vegetation 
down into the soil, and in a few years 
there was a sod of native grass form- 
ing, that in a few years completely 
covered the field—and the weeds were 
seen no more. Weeds formed the neces 
sary ingredients for the building up of 
that soil. Thanks for the weeds! 

Now, let's make the best possible 
use of them, by plowing them under to 
a great depth, causing them to decay 
immediately, thereby adding that much 
decayed vegetation to the soil, and 
having it right down in the soil, where 
the bacteria can the more readily work 
it, and where the moisture saturates it 
—thereby forming a solution that cuts 
the mineral qualities loose in the soil, 
thus creating a “balanced ration,” 80 
to speak, for the vigorous growth ol 
plant life, and accomplish in one se@ 
son what it would take years to do un 
der nature’s method. 


Second—Weeds force us to plow 
deep, so as to turn the weeds under 
completely, that they may decay. This 
must be followed by thorough dIs* 


ing (double disking) and harrowing, to 
thoroughly pulverize the soil, : 
aerate it, expose it to the elements, 
thus aiding in liberating the plaut food 
and making it soluble, and a ailable 
for plant growth. Again I say, 7 hanks 
to an all-wise Creator for weeds, and 
the farmer who will not haul 
abundance of barnyard manure out 
on his fields, or plenty of straw, in- 
stead of burning it, and scatter the 
same very nicely, and then plow deeP 
and follow with thorough tillage, must 


content himself with raising weeds: 
P. B. CRANE. 





Minnesota. 
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‘Changes in Illinois Farming 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read your paper for a num- 
ber of years. I count myself the loser 
for .eeting With you through its 


columns sooner. Agriculture is an in- 
teresting study to me. You not only 
treat on ,gricultural topics in Wat- 
jaces’ Farmer, but also the varied in- 
ter: and conditions which influence 
the financial, social, and spiritual con- 
diti of those who till the soil. 
About it all, you have a way of hand- 
ling subject matter that interests 
and tructs as few other papers do 
r me. 
“* nditions under which we live have 
changed greatly, and are constantly 


undergoing changes. Fifty-eight years 
azo, my father bought this place 
where I now live, for $10 per acre. A 
tract of land lying near here (one- 
fourth of a mile) was bought a little 
later for $7 per acre. That same piece 


of land sold last summer for close to 
$250 per acre. When my people moved 
here, this country was a vast stretch 
of unbroken prairie, with but one or 


two houses within sight. There were 
practically no fences. Prairie chick- 
ens were here by the thousands. My 
father loved a gun, and the sport of 
hunting. He had a long sled on which 
he put a twenty-bushel box. To this 
he hitched a team that was not afraid 
of the report of a gun. His gun was a 
double-barreled muzzile-loader. The 
first four winters he lived in his prai- 
rie home, he killed and sold 2,200 prai- 
rie chickens, at 25 cents each. It was 
a long way to market, and sometimes 
he had most a wagon box full of 
chickens when he took them away. 
After a-day’s hunt, he tied a string 
around the necks of the chickens (or 
quails), killed and hung them up in 
the loft until he marketed them. He 
killed a good many quail, too, for they 
were plentiful, and there was a mar- 
ket for them. Once he bought a new 
gun for $12.50, and the first day he 
hunted with it, he killed fifty chick- 
ens and a rabbit. 

Illinois, like Iowa, soon settled up, 
when the people came flocking from 
the east in their search for a home. I 
remember as a boy of the seating ca- 
pacity of our country church and 
schoolhouse being taxed beyond their 
regular capacity. Of recent years, this 
is not true, and especially so of the 
country chureh. I think this commu- 
nity has from 30 to 40 per cent less 
houses now than some forty years ago. 
The farms’ are larger, and the people 
farm on a much larger scale. 

The initial expense for equipment 
to run 160 acres of land is compara- 
tively much more for a farmer for the 
first 160 than for the second one. It 
is great for the small farmer, ac- 
cording to the average yearly income 
which he may expect. The class of 
farming and the methods used have 
changed greatly within the last fifteen 
to twenty years. There is great room 
for improvement yet. A large volume 
of waste land has been redeemed; and 
there are no ponds in this country 
around here now, as there once was, 
for wild fowls to enjoy. Twenty years 
8g0 there was such a place on this 
farm where I now live. It had re- 
Mained largely waste for thirty-eight 


years. That year we broke it in June, 
aud tiled it that fall. The next sea- 
Son we raised 100 bushels of corn to 


the acre. Later, one season we plowed 
this same field, expecting to sow it to 
Tye. At seeding time it was very wet. 
Quite a few who had planned to sow 
fall grain could not do so. Our field 
was dry on top and mellow, and we 
were able to seed it at the proper 
time. We also sowed timothy when 
we drilled the rye, and clover in the 
spring. 

Our rye (fourteen acres) averaged 
@ little better than forty bushels per 
acre. That fall I eut two good, big 
loads of clover per acre from the part 
of this field that had formerly been 
largely waste land. There has been 
as much expended in the tile drainage 
of this farm as it cost my father in 
the first place. 

— rural class, the farmers, will 
— and more progressive, I be- 
ieee The average farmer takes as 
i ; an interest in the scientific 
is pes and the care and breeding of 
di] .oCk: oF nearly so, as the leaders 
Be ‘wenty or twenty-five years ago. 
ee from all reports there is room for 
— Strides in advance along this 
Ste We are slipshod and shiftless 
Ae any ways. And, on the other 

» We mistreat the soil oftentimes 














through trying to extract the greatest 
number of dollars from it, without 
giving it anything in return. There 
is sure to come a day of reckoning for 
us, our children, or our children’s chil- 
dren. 

Let us hope the agriculturalist will 
catch that spirit which is said to de 
awakening in the hearts and minds of 
the people of all nations, for saner 
life and living. Many grave problems 
confront us as a people and nation. 
I believe the good will predominate. 

A subscriber recently told me your 
exposition of the Sabbath school les- 
son was worth the subscription price 
of the paper for the year. I wish 
Uncle Henry length of years and great 
tappiness yet. Personally, to me, the 
charm of your writing is the quality 
of right and justice which you advo- 
cate between man and man, and the 
pervading thought of an infinite wis- 
dom, and our obligations under it. I 
hope to read Wallaces’ Farmer for 
many years to come. 

EDGAR McGEE. 

Illinois. 





Home-Made Concrete Mixer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I made the concrete mixer shown in 
the picture, from an oil barrel, an old 
binder, and some loose pulleys, on a 
pump jack. The cog wheels were tak- 
en from an old, worn-out binder. The 
mixer is run by a one horse power 








gasoline engine, and two men with it 
can mix as much concrete as four men 
with shovels. 

The batch can be dumped into a 
wheelbarrow or run into a form. A 
piece of 114x3-inch oak was trimmed 
off so as to fit the inside of the barrel, 
and then bolted to a stave. This catch- 
es the mixture as it goes around, and 
does a thorough job. 

There are many farmers who have 
small engines and old binders, who 
could make these mixers and save 
themselves much hard work. The mix- 
ture has to be made pretty wet, to 
keep it from sticking to the sides of 
the barrel. 

J. C. DOWNEY. 
illinois. 





Cross Breeding Hog Question 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“If a pure bred Chester White boar 
is crossed on a Poland China sow, 
should all the pigs be white?” 

In all the cross breeding experi- 
ments with which we are familiar, 
white has invariably proved to be 
dominant to black. We make this 
statement on the assumption that all 
the ancestors of the white animal for 
several generations back have been 
white. There is a very remote possi- 
bility that a pure bred white boar, 
when crossed on a black sow, will give 
a few black offspring. This possibility 
is so very remote, however, that we 
have never heard of it occurring. The- 
oretically, it might occur once in sev- 
eral thousand times. 


Hard Times in Alberta 


Tnited States Consul Samuel C. 
Reat, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, re- 
ports: 

“The failure of crops in southern 
Alberta last year has resulted in much 
distress among the farmers in the 
drouth districts. The social needs 
have become so intense that both the 
dominion and the provincial govern- 
ments have passed relief measures, 
The dominion government has issued 
relief orders for stock feed, fuel, gro- 


correspondent 








ceries, and other provisions, to the 
amount of $300,000. Crop mortgages 
are given by the farmers for the ad- 
vances made by the government. 

“The dominion government has 
found it necessary to provide for the 
distribution of seed grain to the farm- 
ers as another form of relief. The 
provincial government of Alberta has 
undertaken to construct roads in the 
districts affected by the drouth last 
year, giving employment to heads of 
families only.” 


Belgian Relief Fund 


The world forgets easily. It has been 
but a few months since the little country 
of Belgium suffered one of the greatest 
calamities known in the history of the 
world. An entire people were driven from 
their homes, thousands of them killed, 
and compelled to take refuge in foreign 
lands, or endeavor to eke out an exist- 
ence in a country ruined and desolate. 
America responded with contributions of 
money and food, but as time passes, ‘we 
are forgetting these afflicted people, who 
are still dependent upon charity for a 
bare existence. Of all the nations of the 
earth, the United States is the most 
blessed and the most prosperous at the 
present time. None can so well afford to 
give as we. The Belgians will need help 
until the war is over. Let us continue 
with thankful hearts 








our contributions, 

that we are able to help. 

Previously reported ............. $2,132.55 

CC: Th. Bee, TOMAR 6 ccssciinsscvas 10.00 

WE NS, Pe TOW. 6 aco cackss views 2.00 

DE TOR, SOME F666. ck acawaasvie 3.75 

Janior League, TOWRA .....cccccee 2.00 
MONEE. Ccitee ccraradenes iiicass $2,150.30 


BALDWIN’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 

R. E. Baldwin, of Osceola, Iowa, held 
a successful Short-horn sale at South 
Omaha, March 24th, when he sold forty- 


three head, nineteen bulls and twenty- 
four females, at an average of $220 for 


females and $166.58 for bulls, the general 
average being close to $200. Some of the 
best prices that have been paid at a 
South Omaha Short-horn sale in a long 
time were paid for the tops of the offer- 
ing, and a good crowd of breeders from 
Iowa and Nebraska, and several from 
Missouri and Kansas, made the bidding 
pretty lively at times. The Cruickshank 
Clipper heifer, Lindale Candytuft, with 
a fine heifer calf at foot, topped the sale 
at $555, the buyer being Edgar Shoeboth- 
am, of Fairbury, Neb., who also got the 
splendid two-year-old, Lady of Ash- 
bourne, at $350. Another good Clipper 
heifer, two years old, and sired by Imp. 
Cock Robin, sold to Jos. Miller & Sons, 
of Granger, Mo., for $260. The white 
daughter of Best of Goods, Snowball Miss, 
was secured by T. J. Dawe, of Troy, 
Kan., at $355. Lyndale Orange B., a show 
yearling, was temporarily lame, and was 


secured by H. Prichard & Son, Avoca, 
flowa, at a bargain price. The top price 
for bulls was $500, and was paid for 


Thickset, a red calf not yet a year old. 
He is extra thick and smooth, and belongs 
to the Princess Alice family, from which 
Mr. Baldwin has bred other sale toppers, 
including a heifer that topped one of 
Flynn’s sales at $700. The buyer of 
Thickset was W. D. Crouse, Prescott 
Iowa, and the runner-up was Colonel 
McGuire, of Holstein, fowa, who later 
got the good Scotch bull, Scottish Count, 
at $295. John C. Nyrup, of Harlan, Iowa, 
got one of the most promising young bulls 
of the auction in Supreme Cumberland, 
that was lacking flesh to sell at his best. 
Auctioneer H. 8S. Duncan occupied the 
block and kept the sale going in good 


shape. A list of those selling at $100 and 
over follows: 
BULLS. 
Thickset, May, ’14; W. D. Crouse, 
PVGRCOG, LOWE. 6:8 cccee seencneddanen $500 


Orange Goods, Mar., '13; FE. M. Hus- 
$66; OMBEEER. TOM. pbcccccincssucas 50 
Scottish Count, Aug., °13; P. M. Mc- 
rire, TOMEI, IOWE. 2¢.cc<ceccvae 295 
Supreme Cumberland, Sept., ’13; Jno. 
GC, Nyrup, Harlan, T9068. << c<secsccce 215 








Meadow’s Knight, Jan.,’ 12; I. G. Ros- 





co, Lyons, Neb. ....... fA OE ae" - 125 
Abbot 2d, May, °14; F. M. Harny, 

Wad Take, TOmit): «<4 sa0s0< tas + «welgtaee 
Sparkle, Apr., °14; C. H. ; 

Woodbine, TOWS «i. <ccdscccocccds 120 


Lyndale Excelsior, Apr., 714; Osborne’ .~ 
& Hoffy Weston, Iowa .....2..0-e2- 100 
COWS. 

Lyndale Orange B., Jan., ‘14; H. 
Prichard & Son, Walnut, Iowa.... 205 
Lady of Ashbourne, Feb., °13; Edgar 
Shoebotham, Fairbury, Neb........ 350 
Lyndale Candytuft, Aug., ’ 
ealf); Edgar Shoebotham ......... 55 
Queen Alice 2d, May, 10; Howell Rees 
& Gon, Pilger, Neb. ~......00000 ~-. 400 
Scottish Lurena 2d, Apr., '11 (and ec. 
calf); Geo. Allen's Sons, Lexington, 
WE hos bes bade ow tance couse 00 
Lyndale Emma, Dec., ’13; E. 
son & Son, Carroll, Iowa 
Elsie, Nov., ’07 (and b. calf); J. H. 
Ruwe, Hooper, Neb. 
Snowball Miss, Apr., 712; T. J. Dowe, 
ys Pe OPP eer ere rer rere. * 
Maisie 5th, Nov., ’05; Howell Rees & 
ES a ee ro a eee 2 


May Pink, 


OO Sa Nr are 215 
Lyndale Dorothy, May, ’08; S. A. Nel- 
Son, Watt, WED... cseocuccaceces 160 
Casandria 5th, May, °10; Edgar Shoe- 
MOMENI “Cec naeca tion esCienduanweadee 200 
Miss Canute 2d, Mar., "10 (and b. 
alf); A. E. Wolf, Schuyler, Neb... 230 


Golden Alexandrina, May, °10 (and b. 
calf); H. G. Clark, Craig, Neb..... 260 

Bonnie Alexandrina, Aug., °95 (ard c. 
calf); J. F. Barkhoff, Logan, Iowa. 150 


Lyndale Cloudberry, May, ‘12; Jos. 
Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo........ 260 
Osceola Rose, Nov., '11 (and c. calf); 
Pe a OC OO ren a ctranvecdon 143 
Bosworth of Nonpareil 2d, July, 706; 
pet, Aiets &. BOWB osc acccescyes aa 
Monarch’s Duchess, Oct., ’08 (and b. 
calf); Jos. Miller & Sons........... 200 
Lyndale Alice, May, °’14; R. Laird, 
eer err eee 135 
Lyndale Blanche, May, °14; Ray 
SONG bincoe th6c00 ther cadaaada 





A MOLASSES FEED FOR STEERS. 


A molasses feed for steers which has 
made an excellent record in the hands of 
steer feeders all over the corn belt is the 
Tarkio Champion Feed, made by the Tar- 
kio Champion Feed Co., 561-567 Live Stock 
Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. It gives a 
splenddi balance to the feeding ration, and 
the Tarkio Champion Feed Co. will be 
glad to correspond with readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer having cattle on feed or 
which they expect to feed. In a special 
advertisement on page 587, they call at- 
tention to two records of feeding, one 
man balancing the ration with Tarkio 
Champion Molasses Feed, the other feed- 
ing simply corn and hay alone. In the 
case of the molasses feed man, they point 
out he made an absolute net profit of 
$611.15, besides pay for his time at $3 per 
day. The other man’s loss, computing 
his time at $3 per day, was 
‘ The Tarkio Champion Feed Co. 
want you to get particulars concerning 
their feed, andethey will be glad to make 
suggestions with reference to the ration 
if you wish it. Many of the big feeders 
are using their product, and they will be 
glad to send you references from feeders 
if you wish it. Note the advertisement, 
and when writing them, be sure to men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 


NOREMAC 
$2.75 


Petal 























There is no auto 
Phorn made, regard- oy 

less of price, thatis better @n- 
ished or gives forth a more pen- 
etrating sound than the Nore- 
mac. Try it on your car fer ten 
days and if not satisfactory re- 
turn it and I will refund your money. Guaranteed 
for the life of your auto. If required will give satis- 





factory references as to my responsibility. 


A. CAMERON, 614 Railway Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Gay Lad, Jan.,’ 14; P. M. McGuire.. 225 
Lavender Lad, May, ’14; P. M. Mc- 
oo EE OR PE ny ee oree 190 
Lyndale Nonpareil, Feb., ’12; Jos. 
Schoning, Mineola, Iowa .......... 125 
Crystal, May, ’14; Geo. Mackey, Ban- ——— ar 
ern errr? 105 | abcherdd:Chesgr 
Lyndale Bruce, Mar., ’14; A. D. Hus- set—no concrete. rite ‘ 
ted,.. POCROIR, TOWER. 2. csscccasbecese 110 Teday for Field or Yard Post Booktets. 
Lyndale Memory, July, ’13; John E. CARBO POST CD.,243 Rand McNally Bidg., Chicag: 
mente agg ae yay ae 125 
ee Sowe, mer, 25; 8. A. Neleee A TENTS that pay. 900,000 made by clients. Pro- 
,& Sons, Malcom, Neb. ............- 210 tect your ideas! Build your fortune new. Send 
toan = Nonpareil, Jan. 13; L. T. | model for free report. Two wonderful Guide 
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“CYPRESS 


BY practically wears 
out before it decays.’’ CY- 
PRESS saves repair bills. 


INSIST on Cypress of your iocal dealer. He 
has, or can get, Cypress lumber and shingles. 


Ship in the coupon for your Booklets (of Real Value. ) 


So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass'n, 
101 Hibernia Bank Bidg., few Orieans, La. 
101 Heard Hetione! Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fle. 


Please send me the books, FREE, 
as marked in the following squares: 


New Silo Book,Vol. 37. Free Plans 
Barn Book, (4 plans) Vol. 4. 
Farm Needs Book, (8 plans) Vol. 20. 
Carpentry Book, (12 plans) Vol 36. 
Trellis & Arbor Book, Vol 28. 

U. S. Gov't Report on Cypress. 


nodooo000 





R. F. D___Town 
State 
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FINE 


OPPORTUNITY 
For Small Flour Mills 
in the West 





Now’s your chance 
ofa life-time, in 
your own or some 
other community, 
to getinto and make 
more money out of 
the flour mill busi- 
ness than most any- 
thing else. The 
Kiowa Milling Co., 
of Kiowa, Kansas, 
writes: “We are 
clearing $375 a 
month on our ‘Mid. 
You see, the big mills are 





mill. 


a 
get? Marvel 
running to capacity on foreign orders, and will 
be fora a a on account of the great war 


They are shipping their output in 
nd war profits, leaving 
the home trade to home mills at the same war 
prices and profits. you haven't enough 
money yourself to start you, get some of your 
friendsin with you at once andinstalla 


“Midget”? Marvel 


Self-Contained Rolier Flour Mill 


in Europe 
big lots at W ar prices a 


the ideal mill for rural districis and small 
towns. Capacities 124, 25 and 50 bbls. a day 
finest roller patent flour that will command 
the market and for miles around you. Will 
clear you more money on your investment 
than any other mill in the world, because it 


makes better flour cheaper. Previous milling 
experience unnecessary. Can be run by small 
gasoline engine or other power. Will make 
you good, steady money fr m the very start. 
Vrite for our free book, “The Story of a Won- 
derful Flour Mill,” prices, terms. plans, 30 day 
trial offer and letters from actual owners tell- 
ing how the “Midget” Marvel is making 
money for them and will make it for you. 
Some wide-awake man will run a “Midget” 
Marvelin your section and make the money. 
Be that one yourself. Write today. 


Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc. 
754 Fourth St., Owensboro, Ky. 


LUMBER AT WHOLESALE 


We will sell im any quantity delivered at 
towns named or towns taking the Same rate, any 
or all of the items shown below. 

Moorhead, Jowa | 2x6-12 No.1 YP S. & E. 
Neb. City Jc. * 8 ia. or 10 in. No.2 YP shplip 








22.00 


Oakiand - 6 in. No.2 YP sheating 525 
Orson - | 6 in. clear fir drop siding 
Panama | 6 in. clear R. C. siding 

Payne - | 4 in. | <> 7 tir flooring 

Percival - | Ex. *a* 6 to 2 in. R. C. shgles 
*isgah - | Ex.c ie ar5 to2 in. R. C. shgles 3. 


Galvanize ‘ barb wire 
Galy. 28 in. gauge roofing 
20d nails per kég 
Write for our Catalog. 
Carload lots less. All other material equally as 
low. Pay after receipt of goods. We saved lowa 
farmers alone #200,000.00 last year. 


H. F. CADY LUMBER CO. OMAHA, NEB. 


Ottice 208 W.0.W. Bid. Yards, 6th & Douglas 


Portsmouth 
Preparation 
Randolph 
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roe Over 150 styles for 

cos every purpose—hogs 

RES sheep, poultry, rabbits, horses 
tle. Also As n fence and gates. 

13 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 


* Write now for new catalog and sample to test. 


The Brown Fence & WireCe. Dept. 72 Cleveland, Ohie 











EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should _send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence. Many big Values areoffered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer at money saving prices. 


14 CENTS A RO 


Lawn Fence 6e, a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.46 per 80-rod Spool, 
Coiled An tn 5 sa ) Co. 
Bo. pees 


ARM ENCE 


17e. a rod for 47-inch stock 
fence; 26c. a rod for 50-inch 
heavy poultryfence. All Open 
Hearth Galvanized wire. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Barb wire, 80-rod 
spool, $1.48. Write for FREE 
CATALOG full of big bargains. 
intertooking Fence Co. 
Box 26 orton, illinois. 
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We manufac- 
Cheap as Wood (Twa 


and Farm Fence. Sell direct, shipping to 
users only at manufacturers’ prices. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 





O67 10th St. Terre Haute, Ind, 


Buy® purest at Factory F y Prices 


=s-3 = a ee | i 
can 
= 
~ = 
. 4 
Hii 
H Hii: 
Our Diamond and Square Mesh F arm, Fi ield, Stock and 
Poultry Fences and 4Ornz amental Wire and Steel Picket 
Fences last longer--cost less because we make them 
right and sell direct. Write for FREE Catalog. 


WARD MFG. CO. 341 Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 
Do You Need Farm Help? ("aires bare able. 


perienced and inexperienced, who want farm work. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews: no 
charges to employer or employee. If you need good 
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steady sober man, write to Jewish Agricultural 
Society, 704 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Thirteenth of a Series 
of Articles 








Farming in the Far East 











By 
JAS. T. NICHOLS 





The people of Canton are very reli- 
gious. There are more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five temples in the 
city, and besides every street has its 
altar and every shop a niche just out- 
side the door for incense. The hotel 
mentioned last week is on an island 
called Shameen. This is connected 
with the city by two bridges. As soon 
as the bridge was crossed, we plunged 


into the city, and for hours the ex- 
perience was great—now thrilling, 
now amusing. This great maze of 


narrow streets makes one feel that he 
is passing through the aisles of a 
great department store, as the sky 
can hardly be seen. The _ buildings 
are two, three or four stories high, 
and everywhere you look, you see 
scores of Chinamen. They literally 
swarm everywhere. 

The streets have such names as 
White Rice street, New Bean street, 
Dragon street, Longevity lane, Great 
Peace street, Heavenly Peace street, 
street of Benveolence and Love, etc. 
Th first place of great importance I 
visited was the Temple of Five Hun- 
dred Genii. These are gilded disciples 
of Buddha, and are hideous looking 
gods. One of them has a lot of eyes, 
and this is the god that can see ev- 
erything. Another has great ears, and 
can hear everything. Another has 
figures of children all over him, and 
to him mothers pray for male issue. 
Still another has very long arms, and 
can reach everywhere. The China- 
man imagines that in the five hundred 
he has perfection. Near this large 
hall is the Docfor Temple, with sixty 
idols, and they are numbered from 
one to sixty. The sick man goes to 
the one with a number corresponding 
to his age, and prays for recovery. 

The Temple of Five Rams was next. 
These are said to preside over the five 
elements of earth, fire, metal, water, 
and wood. These idols are simply 
rough stone figures of rams, but the 
foolish Chinese believe they are real 
rams petrified. Another interesting, 
although hideous place, is the Temple 
of Horrors. The Chinese believe that 
all will be punished in the next world 
according to the lives lived in this 
world. They have hell divided into 
ten kingdoms, each presided over by 
a hideous looking devil. As you go 
in, you see the first kingdom, and the 
torment is not so awful, but as you 
come to each kingdom, the punish- 
ment is more terrible. Here are life- 
sized figures representing people un- 
dergoing every kind of torture that 
mind can conceive of—being bored 
through, sawed asunder, boiled in oil, 
thrown on sharp swords, having eyes 
and tongues torn out, being ground as 
rice between stones, and others are 
being transmigrated into lower ani- 
mals. On another occasion, and in 
another city, and in company with a 
missionary, I was visiting another 
Buddhist temple, and my friend got to 
talking with the chief abbot. They 
got into quite an argument about 
Christianity, and the abbot had us both 
sit down with him at a table, and a 
servant brought candy, peanuts and 
tea. It struck me as rather an odd 
place to be drinking tea, but it was 
good and hot, anyway. 

Another very interesting place was 
the city of the dead, which is beyond 
the city wall. It costs much more to 
keep a dead Chinaman than a live one 
—that is, if he is kept in the city of 
the dead. This city is a sort of vault, 


with about 200 little rooms in it. Of- 
ten, if the people are wealthy, the fu- 


neral is in the hands of the priests. 
There are no cemeteries in China, yet 
there are tombs everywhere. First,a 
lucky place must be found, and a lucky 
day upon which to bury the body. It 
is said the priests sometimes use a 
forked stick and find the lucky place, 
as water witches in this country used 
to find a place to dig a well. After 
being kept in the home a certain time, 
the body is taken to the city of the 
dead and placed in one of these little 
rooms. The rent is said to be $25 for 
the first quarter, and then a lower 
rate each succeeding quarter. The 
priests will often delay in finding a 
lucky place and day as long as the 
relatives will pay the rent. A system 
of graft, you see. Then, too, the rela- 
tives bring food each day and set it 
beside the casket for the dead kins- 





man to eat. As soon as they are 
gone, the attendants have a feast. It 
is said an Englishman once said to a 
Chinaman, “John, I would think it 
would be hard for the dead man to 
eat the food you bring.” Quick as a 
flash the Chinaman said, “He eat the 
food we bring as easily as he smell 
the flowers you bring.” 

The Chinese do not bury a body at 
once. They want to keep it seven 
days at least. The term “blood burial’ 
is contemptuously given a funeral held 
a day or two after death. A coffin is 
one of the most dignified and most 
appreciated presents a son can give 
to his father. It is said that as long 
as a dead body remains in the house, 
the people can not be evicted, even if 
the rent is due, and occasionally the 
funeral is long delayed on this ac- 
count. I saw a number of funeral pro- 
cessions, and in. every case the heavy 
coffin was borne on the shoulders of 
one. Hired mourners make a deafen- 
ing noise. In fact, that is what they 
are paid for. A boss goes along with 
them, and if one lets up on the noise, 
the boss threatens to dock him if he 
doesn’t get busy on the noise proposi- 
tion. A man precedes the procession, 
scattering paper, which represents 
money, in order to bribe the spirits 
that may be lurking around. This is 
called “buying the road.” As white 
is used for mourning, white lanterns 
are carried to light the path. The 
funeral is called a “white affair.” The 
chief mourners sometimes have little 
balls of wool hung over their eyes to 
represent tears. When the grave is 
reached and the demons scared away 
with firecrackers, and the burning of 
incense, the coffin is covered with eat- 
ables. Infants, unmarried people, and 
slaves can not have a great funeral 
of this kind. It is said that some- 
times a mans’ shoes are put on the 
feet of a dead woman to fool the spir- 
its and make them think she was a 
man. In one of the cities of China, a 
friend with whom I was stopping took 
me upon the wall and asked me to 
look over a swampy place. I noticed 
a couple of gunny sacks tied up, and 
imagine my surprise when he told me 
that they contained the bodies of. in- 
fants. Their parents were evidently 
poor, and at night they threw the bod- 
ies over the wall, to be devoured by 
dogs and wolves. 

It was my pleasure to have for a 
traveling companion across Siberia an 


old sea captain. For years he has 
been with the Chinese Navigation 
Company, and he said that nearly ev- 


ery steampship company has a con- 
tract with the Chinese government to 
embalm and send to China the body 
of any one of them that should die on 
board, and the government will be re- 
sponsible for the expense. He said 
he had taken on board many a time 
a coffin with a live cock on the head 
end. This cock is kept there until he 
starves, 
spirit of the dead man. 

I visited a number 
shops. These looms are of the most 
primitive types, reminding one of the 
old rag carpet weavers, but the silk is 
beautiful. The silk industry is one 
of the oldest in China. These people 
not only discovered the process of 
making silk, but for ages made all 
the silk used in the world. The peo- 
ple were forbidden to send a silkworm 
out of China or to tell anyone the se- 
cret of making silk. In regard to the 
origin of the silk industry, one writer 
says: “One of the great festivals of 
the Chinese year, the cocoon festival, 
is in honor of that empress who, the 
legend says, discovered the use of silk. 
The story is that, as she was walking 
one day among the mulberry trees in 
the palace garden, she became much 
interested in the cocoons hanging 
among the branches... She thought the 
tiny fibers might be unwound and 
made into a fabric which could be 
used for clothing. After many trials, 
a way to unwind the cocoons was in- 
vented, and the delicate threads were 
twisted and woven into the beautiful 
fabric we are now familiar with as 
silk. The people were so gratified 
with the empress for her discovery 
that they gave her the name by which 
she has since been known, “The God- 
dess of the Silk Worm.” This em- 
press was the wife of the famous em- 








and is supposed to guide the | 


of silk weaving | 


| en OS ia: ciate 








peror Hwang-te, who lived 2,640 years 
before Christ. 

According to reports, silk is pro. 
duced in every province in China. A 
brief description of the silk worm is 
given by a noted author, whom | quote 
as follows: “The silk worm is a kind 
of caterpillar which feeds on the leaf 
of the mulberry, and great mulberry 
orchards are cultivated to provide the 
food for these worms. The eggs are 
carefully watched, and as soon as the 
silk worms are hatched, they are feq 
every half hour with fresh leaves, Ag. 
ter a little while, they require lesg 
food, and eat only twenty-four times 
a day. For five weeks the silk worms 
eat in this way, and then begin spin. 
ning. In about five days the cocoons 
are complete. These are at once eol- 
lected and placed on bamboo shelves, 
near a slow charcoal fire, to kill the 
silk worms and prevent them from 
breaking through the silk. When the 
cocoons have been carefully unwound, 
the chryaslids are sometimes boiled 
and eaten by the Chinese as a great 
delicacy.” 

“The spinning,’ says another who 
is familiar with the whole process, “ig 
done entirely by women, who first 
soak the cocoons in hot water to wash 
out the glue, and then spin the thread 
over a wheel. Fhe threads of from six 
to nime cocoons are twisted together 
to form a-single thread of spun silk.” 
During only the past five years has 
anything like modern machinery been 
introduced. In several of the largest 
cities, large steam filatures are in use, 
and in some cases a thousand women 
are employed in one of these works. 
China at present furnishes nearly a 
third of the world’s supply of silk. 
You will be surprised to know that in 
1910 China exported $66,917,345 worth 
of silks, according to the Chinese 
Year Book of 1912. 

From the top of the wall at Canton 
one has a splendid view. I found on 
the wall a good many soldiers. It 
seems they have a tower there where 
strangers are not allowed; at least, I 
was not able to get through the lines. 
I could easily make friends with the 
Chinese soldiers, however, and in 
most cases they would even allow me 
to handle their guns. They use Ger- 
man guns, and when I found the stamp 
and said “German” they always 
laughed. I think they understood the 
word. When I tried to go through 
their lines toward the tower, tney 
kindly pushed me back. They were 
never rough, but always courteous. 
Thinking that if I could get them all 
to laughing, I could get through, I 
went up to an old disabled cannon 
lying on the wall, and kicked it, say- 
ing, “No good.” They all laughed and 
tried to say those words, “No good; 
no good.” At this I laughed and start- 
ed through the line once more, but 
they kindly pushed me back again, 
saying, “No good.” 

(To be continued) 








w means bigger crops next year. You kno 
this yourselt, Manure spreading’ time is ail the 
time. This new No, 8 Low-Down Manure Spreader 
is Galloway's greatest spreader. 

st spreader made for the least money. Double 
less apron; force feed; front wheels ¢ eu t ur nder 
any barnyard corner; close hitch; lig raft 
w-down machine. Capacity 60-70 bush Ding y 
gest. with d an . Flexi 
alee oy speed t beater sir ane finely any beraverd mote 
eels J egy commode with chan: 
bridge. 
every respec 
yous pp, for irs. 
Foust, Ashlog. yt 
sre received Oc! 5 ‘Assure you I am m 
ased with same. wae me sil ‘ou claim and more, 
bovine of vour company, 1 and got just whet 1 was 


Book “A Streak of Gold” FREE 


tells all about handli 
greatest profit. Do not 





trucks, 
l 


Sauiene any price un 
Postal asking for this grea 


book wi 
$s tay 
SPREAD EE COPISS Bf Bae air gos 
geo kic ichrPead on this SF eee areca be 
Vl 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wn. Galloway Co. 
229 Galloway Sta; Waterice, iowa 
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**Luze’’ Money = **Make”’ 
Market in the World, i 
Ibs., at § 





“FIGURES DON’T LI 


Money went to Kansas City, the greatest Feeder 
n November, and bought a drove of 100 Feeders, averaging 900 
7.50 per cwt., aa divided the cattle so that both were satisfied. 

Their farms join, both were practical feeders, and both noted for the good corn they 
raise, so that neither had the ‘‘Edge’’ over the other in that respect, nor in the hay. 

They fed them 120 days, and when they were ready for market—‘‘Owing to Quar- 
antine, War and Financial Conditions’’—the market was all ‘“‘Shet to Pieces, 
got what he had hoped he would when they bought the feeders, but 


HERE’S THE RESULT: 


** and neither 











73 clea cas ee 
Luze’s’’ 50 steers cost him | _0.0000............ $3375.00 


Purchasing commissions and freight home 


He fed 28 lbs. of corn per day, or 60 
bu. of corn per steer, at 75c, $45.00 
per steer, or for 50 steers .. a .ncscecesccee: $2250.00 








He made a gain of 3 lbs. per head each 

day and they averaged 1260 Ibs. at 

the market, 63,000 lbs., and he only 

received $8.50 for them _..... ......5355.00 
His 70 hogs made a gain following 

cattle of 14 Ibs. per head per day, 

10,500 Ibs. which net him $6.25 


per cwt., of 656.25 








His actual logs in money WAS 22... 
Add to this his time at $8.00 per day 
for feeding ...................... 


TOTAL LOSS, 





78.00 $3453.00 


25 Tons of good hay, at $10.00 per ton... 250.00 
A total for feed of.. - , $2500.00 
His shipping and marketing expense v was.. 120.60 
Total outlay... $6073.60 


$6011.25 
$ 62.35 
360.00 


$422.35 





**Make’s”’ 


His ration however cost less, feeding 
14 lbs. corn per steer per day or 30 
bu. at 75c or $22.50 per steer—50 


50 steers cost the same ........... 
Purchasing expense the same........................- 


.83375.00 
78.00 





eS ae ee CERT $1125.00 





8 lbs. per day per steer of Tarkio Cham- 
pion Molasses Feed, 24 tons @ 


$30.00 per ton delivered... $ 720.00 


25 tons good hay @ $10.00 per ton.......... 


Total cost of feed 


250.00 








Marketing expense.. 





Total outlay 





He made a gain of 3} Ibs. per head each 
day, and the steers averaged 1350 
Ibs., 50 steers weighing 67,500 lbs. 
and he only received $8.65... 


... $5838.75 - 


His 70 hogs made a gain following the 


cattle of 14 Ibs. per day or 12,600 
lbs., which net him $6.40 per cwt., or 


es $ 806.40 


He had this much more money in the bank 
Deduct $3.00 per day for his time feeding 


ABSOLUTE NET PROFIT, 





$3453.00 


$2095.00 
126.00 


$5674.00 


$6645.15 


$ 971.15 
360.00 


$611.15 








All information furnished free. 











Note—Scientific balancing of ration gets scientific results; 
having about 2 1-2 Ibs. of Protein. and about 22 1-2 lbs. Carbohydrates. 


‘*Make’’ Money fed about 2.6 Ibs. of Protein and about 18 1.2 lbs. of Carbohydrates. 
We will be glad to co-operate with you in securing 


operations, if you will write us what you are feeding, 


**Luze”’ 


Money was over-feeding, 


a balanced ration for your feeding 
and the kinds of feed you are using. 


TARKIO CHAMPION FEED COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








a Live Stock Exchange Bldg., 
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Your Wite Will Like These Knives 


Every home needs this set of knives. Don’t ask the good OFFICE OF 


wife to stop and wash the meat knife before she can cut the oe ene 
es Moines, lowa, 












bread or slice the cake. March 1, 1915. 
How often is the need of a good sharp knife around the |. mn arte raped 
kitchen—three meal-times a day and many times between. own home for two years 






> . 4 ° d th > all givi 
Now here is a set of knives that is extra good. Thereisone | foodservice today. 
long 8-in. slicer, one sturdy 6%-in. butcher knife, and a handy gs meee 


paring knife thrown in for good measure. You can get all three 
at no expense except a few minutes time. 






















Sent Postpaid to Anyone Sending a g% 


Club of Three New Trial Subscribers to / %; 
Wallaces’ Farmer at 50 Cents Each / | ~— 


Trial subscriptions start the week they reach us and run till 
Jan. 1, 1916. Address all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa | 


























What the Manufacturer Says About 
the “Quality” Set 


“Our set of ‘Quality’ Knives is a combination of three of the 
most useful sizes and designs that one can have in his home. In |}. 
presenting this set we want to impress the fact that 
these knives are quality in the strictest sense of the 
word. This set is made upon honor throughout to 
minutest detail. The blades are of the very best 
tempered crucible steel, stone ground under water, 
swedged, etched, and finished with the highest polish 
it is possible to put on metal. The handles are gen- 
uine cocobolo, beveled edges, through tang, with 
three large brass saw rivets. We absolutely guaran- 
tee the quality of this set of knives to be strictly first 
class in every way. Price $1.25 the set.” 
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Use This Order Blank 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen—lInclosed please find $1.50 for three new trial 
subscribers at the special rate of 50c each. It is understood these 
trial subscribers will get Wallaces’ Farmer each week from now 
until Jan. 1, 1916, the paper to stop then unless renewed. 





Name of New Subscriber Town R. F. D. 


In return for my help you may send me the "Quality" Set 
of Three Knives. 


Club sent by 
Postoffice a 


Date 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


March 29, 1915.—The presi- 





chicase, 





dente of leading Chicago banks state 
that their correspondents have plenty of 
money, and business Interests dealing 
directly V th farmers are enjoying a sat- 
jsfactory volume of trade. Rates of in- 
terest remain very low, with rates on 





1 paper ruling at 3% to 4% 


comme! 
per cent and 4 to 5 per cent over the 
counter. Business in grain on the board 
of t ; about as lively as ever, with 
whe center of speculative interest, 
and iations in wheat prices cover 
and 
avery wide range, on same days as much 
a ver) 
as 3 cents. Recently, exporters have 
as f 
sw over largely from wheat to flour, 
nea fle shipments being made to 
Italy, Greece, Holland and France, and 
flour p! es are away up, with Minne- 
ata 7 nt flour advanced to $8 per bar- 
rel. as stated a few days ago that 
the It lian government was looking 
around for two million barrels of low 
grat lo Our exports of breadstuffs 
contir largely in volume, and in a re- 
cent week out of world’s shipments of 
13,500,000 bushels of wheat, North Amer- 
jca contributed 8,180,000 bushels, compar- 
ing with less than half as much a year 
ago, while Argentina furnished 5,128,000 
comparing with 1,496,000 bushels 


bushels, 

\ ago. Holdings of wheat in Min- 
re being lowered rapidly, and 
e supply in the United States is 










decreasing all the time, being now about 
11,090,009 bushels less than last year at 
this time. In all probability, our wheat 
supply will be nearly exhausted when the 
new crop year begins, on the first of 
July. Fortunately, farmers realize the im- 
portance of growing more wheat than 
heretofore, and the winter wheat area is 


reported a as 11 per cent larger than a year 
ago, wh the spring wheat acrease is 
expe ected to show a large increase. While 
wheat pr have advanced far more 
en corn and oats, yet all the grains are 
gelling much higher than last year, and 
farmers are gathering unusual profits, 
particularly from their wheat and oats. 
The advance of spring has brought 
about the usual marked increase in sup- 
plies of eggs, and prices have fallen to a 
level that vastly stimulates consumption, 
quality being of the best as a rule. But- 
ter also is offered freely, while potatoes 


ces 








are exceedingly plentiful and low in 
price. Fresh laid eggs wholesale for 18 
to 1814 cents per dozen, with extras sell- 
ing at 21 cents for fillers and 22 cents 
for cartons. Butter sells at 24 to 28 cents 
per pound, with seconds at 20 to 221% 
cents, while extras to grocers go at 30 
cents for tubs and 381 cents for prints, 
0 ring 37 to 45 cents a bushel 
ed seisl at $4.25 to $6.25 per 
lover seed at $9 to $13 per 
ind flaxseed at $1.90% to 

bushel. 
ve been slow to develop espe- 
cial firmness of late, although at times 
hey showed some activity on eastern 
ount, as was the case on 


week, when 3,845 head were 
here out of receipts of 15,557 
ver, most of the time the 
re in a position to assert their 
in an unmistakable manner, and 
even moderate receipts failed to put the 
n her. - Usually, the popular de- 
mngly on fairly fat cattle of 
ium weighis, and there was 
ul for.steers that weighed 
nds. ackers wanted cheap 

, priced cows much of. the 
cattle failed to command 

‘um usual in normal times: 
wever, . sokd extremely * well 
uality: and not too heavy 
en one looks back and sees 

so steer@ were selling in >the 

k yards, at $6.90 to $9.55, 
lk of them going for $7.70 to 
tion of the evil results of foot 
lisease and consequent quar- 
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Chicago 








antines rs felt. Marketing still includes 
4 g00d ma thin steers on the feeder 
erder, should be retained on farms 
until fattened; but in various quar- 
fete there are many stockmen who real- 
@ the situation perfectly, and are los- 
ME no opportunities to re-stock their 
or wi _ feeders and stockers. One 

man received recently from 





& train of 1,100 to 1,200- pound 
' Steers that cost-him in that mare 


- $7.25 -r 106 pounds. Chicago’s con- 
ay ye il receipts of cattle last .week 
Suite 


the 1 some advances in prices, with 
a, of the steers selling at $7 to 
rhil ~~ best class of heavy steers 





brought $8.65. Inferior to fair steers 
“ae veight brought $5.60 to $7.35, 
oa Medium grade steers sold at $7.40 
fer 4, with g00d lots taken at $7.75 to 

*. The better class of yearlings sold 
he 0, with sales all the way down 


5 for a medium to pretty 
800d kind. Butchering cows and heifers 


$4.60 to $8.40, with a sale of thir- 
-six nome ,_ nettera, “ 







Steers, including a few 

Cutt averaging 6386 pounds, at $8.65. 

at ors went Ap $3.75 to $4.50, canners 
‘ 3 ‘ 

Calves baa” §, and bulls at $4.25 to $6.50. 





$9: a good demand, selling at 
“© to $10.50 for light vealers, while 
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heavy calves went at $4.50 to $8.50, ac- 
cording to quality. 

Hogs have been marketed liberally 
whenever ruling prices afforded any en- 
couragement to ship them from feeding 
districts, with the recent receipts aver- 
aging 234 pounds, which compares with 
226 pounds a month earlier, and 236 
pounds a year ago. Prices are far lower 
than at corresponding periods in recent 
years, with prime hogs of the lighter 
weight market toppers, and pigs going at 
an extremely large discount from choice 
hog prices, unlike a short time ago, when 
prime pigs of the heavier weights sold a 
little higher than the best hogs. Stags 
have sold at very low prices, while boars 
were almost unsalable, selling as low as 
$2.75 to $3.50 per 100 pounds. Provisions 
have followed hogs in their downward 
course of prices, and pork has sold as 
much as $4.35 per barrel lower than a 
year ago, besides being much lower than 
several weeks ago. Greatly increased 
marketing of hogs for many months at 
western packing points has resutled in 
an enormous production of provisions, 
and stocks of cured hog meats in western 
warehouses have accumulated uncomfort- 
ably. After corn planting gets well under 
way in the corn belt states, hog market- 
ing will naturally fall off a good deal, and 
this is expected to bring about a halt in 
the weakness of prices for a time at 
least. Another promised _ strengthening 
factor is seen in the promised dearness 
of beef and mutton, forcing many families 
to substitute pork to a greater degree 
than usual. Prices for hogs followed a 
downward course last week, with late 
transactions on a basis of $6.25 to $6.75, 
while pigs brought $5 to $6.25, according 
to weight and quality. A year earlier 
hogs sold at $8.45 to $8.87144, and two 
years ago at $8.90 to $9.40. 

Sheep and lambs are much the best 
property owned by live stock men. They 
are paying far greater dividends than in 
other years, with wool a big item. The 
faney prices are wholly due to scarcity, 
and such unusual conditions are sure to 
stimulate breeding operations on a much 
increased scale. When fat lambs sell 
around $10 per 100 pounds, and fat sheep 
around $8, wool and mutton production 
pays splendidly. The packers want wool 
in the worst way, and are subjecting 
shorn flocks to discounts ranging from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per 100 pounds. Michigan 
clips have been purchased at better than 
39 cents per pound, and that is the usual 
price offered around Chicago. There is an 
active foreign demand, and the Italian 
government has purchased two million 
pounds of Texas wool still on the sheep’s 
backs. Sheep and yearlings are being 
marketed far less freely than lambs, with 
a big share of the lambs coming from 
Colorado. Top for lambs last week 
reached $10, with late sales at $9.85 for 
the best down to $7.75 for common lots, 
while yearlings went at $7.75 to $8.99, 


wethers at $7.25 to $8.15, ewes at $6 to $8, 
and bucks at $5.75 to $6.50. Shorn lambs 
brought $7 to $8.25. Receipts of sheep 


and lambs continued much smaller in vol- 
ume than a year ago, while the shipments 
from here were also unusually small. 
Horses were in smaller demand than 
usual last week, and maintaining former 
prices was not an easy matter, although 
the receipts were not especially large. 
Army horses had the quickest sale, as 
usual, mounts being wanted at $145, and 
artillery horses at $175 to $185 usually. 
Farm horses were salable at $190 to $160, 
with farm mares wanted at $160 to $225. 
Waeonetrs and expressers were quotable 
at $175 to $210, and a few heavy horses 
brought’ $215 to $250. Inferior horses were 
bad sellers at $60 and over. W. 





= 
The Iowa Legislature 
This week the lower house of the gen- 
eral assembly of Iowa began holding 
night’ sessions, in the effort to clear up 
the mass of work which’ has accumulated, 
and the senate will do.the same so far as 


may be necessary... With the probable 
date of adjournment.eonly two weeks 
away, only forty-nine of the 1,204 bills 


have passed both houses. Within recent 
weeks it has begun to deveiop that there 
is a strong undercurrent of politics run- 
ning through the activities of this legisla- 
ture. It seems rather evident that there 
has been a quiet effort to precipitate all 
thé trouble possible for the benefit of the 
political.ambitions of some of the mem- 
bers, more especially one or two who 
have their hopes set toward the governor- 
ship. This serves to throw some light on 
some of the votes on the road bill. Some 
friends of the State University also have 
evidently cast their votes on some ques- 
tions with a view to getting support in 
their effort to cripple the Agricultural 
College. In view of this situation, really 
important legislation is likely to have 
rather hard sledding from now on. 

The appropriation committees are hav- 
ing a hard time to figure out how they are 
going to make the money available go 
around. ‘There has been a good deal of 
talk of eliminating various special ap- 
propriations which have been seattered 
into the hands of a large number of vol- 
untary organizations, but whether any- 
thing will come of it remains to be seen. 
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You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE and 
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The Doran bill to repeal the present law 
on the taxing of moneys and credits, was 
killed in the senate last week. 

One of the bills to put a stop to the 
capitol extension project has secured a 
place on the house calendar. 

The senate committee on highways has 


agreed on a measure calculated to 
strengthen the present road law, and 
amending it in a number of ways. This 


indicates that the Johnston bill to repeal 
the law creating the highway commis- 
sion, which has passed the house, will not 
meet with a very favorable reception in 
the senate. 
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All well located in the best parts of 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Southern Ontario. 

Farms that bring big returns on money 
invested—very desirable homes—in good 
neighborhoods with good schools and 
churches. 


EASY TERMS 


We carry our own loans at low rates 
of interest. 
Write for catalogue—FREE. 


THE STRAUS BROS. COMPANY 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $2,750,000.00 
Ligonier, indiana 


Official Denial 


NO WAR TAX on HOMESTEAD LAND in CANADA 


The report that a war tax is to be placed on Home- 
stead lands in Western Canada having been given 
considerable circulation in the States, this is to ad- 
vise all enquirers that no such tax has been placed, 
and there is no intention to place a war tax of any 
nature on such lands, 

(Signed) W. D. SCOTT, 
Ottawa, Can., Mar. 15, 1915. Supt. of Immigration 








50 PER ACRE DOWN | 
BALANCE 20-YEAR'S 5/,| 





Rich cut-over land in the clover belt. 
Bemidji, Blackduck and Kelliher. 
Lambermen— en—Herce Our Easy Te 
CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., 
Minneapolis, "Minn. 


For Sale—$25 Per Acre 


Easy terms if desired. 360 acres fine delta land, 
five miles county seat Chicot county, Ark., two miles 
Jennie, Ark. Land high and well drained; 90 acres 
in cultivation, 45 oats, 45 in lespedeza hay, makes 
two and a half tons hay to acre; balance partly cut 


Near 


Send for our new list. 
940 First National Soo Line Building, 


| 
| 








over, has some good merchantable timber; half 
sandy loam, balance black land. 
C. T. FRICK, Little Rock, Ark. 





TO CLOSE ESTATE 


Fine 2188 acre farm, rich, black loam, 
for sate. Splendid location, on state road, 24 miles 
from town. Schoolon farm. 165 acres in field, rest 
in pasture and oak timber. Well tmproved in build- 
ings and fencing. Excellent water, 4 mile to beau- 
tiful lake with good fishing. Write owner for par- 


ticulars. Address 
EDENWOOD FARM, Spicer, Minnesota 
Gounty Farm 





Sacrifice price; 200 acres 5 miles southwest Adel; 
170 acres under culiivation; nine-room house; two 
barns; other outbuildings. Rented for half deliv- 
ered: $135 per acre. Good terms. 

HARRY CRENSHAW, Adel, lowa 
For Sale By Owner On Easy Terms 
Quarter section, half under plow; 15 miles east of 
Middle River; well settled neighberh ood; good farm 
bufidings tn sheltering grove; nearschool; $20.00 per 


acre. If zoe oe a real farm, here is one. 
w.k.H Thief River Falls, Minn. 


ENTRAL Western Minnesota! Best Sening 
lands.Rivhly settled. pH growing distri im- 
ved end unimproved. inside prices. easy ng 
uyers write eL. H. Standring Breckenridge, Mina. 











ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 

Estabtished 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 
Dept. 97, Traer, Iowa 


FARMING PAYS HERE 


Richest bottom lands without the river, in Stod- 
dard county, the “Garden Spot” of all Missouri. We 
have 10 months growing season and produce two sta- 
ple crops per season. 400 acre bargain; will divide 
and ae 100 acres Or more. oe - copy of Square 

and how you can make mo 
8. r. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
land in Mentan 


WHEAT IS KING ess" sae 


We will break, fence and sow to winter wheat ready 
to take off crop. Located near Judith Basin, same 
quality land, same conditions at half the price. 


JOHN E. BURCHARD, Drawer G, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Old Home of the Buffalo 
and Famous Stock Range 
best natural stock country in the world, is just set- 
tling and land is very cheap—from $8.00 up. Splendid 

chance for dairying or beef, sheep and hogs. Now 
the time to buy. For scate bulletins write Dept. of 
Immigration, Capital C, Pierre, South Dakota, 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2+ miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn, 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 








YOUR pick 12,000 
acres finest winter 
wheat and alfalfa 

a, 

















200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Pr 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 8 5 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, lowa 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY Wadena, Minn. 


We Want More Settlers 


to locate on the rich, mellow clay-loam farm 
land in Husk county. Write for free map 


and folder. 
FAAST LAND CO., Box 305, Conrath, Wis. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA CORN BELT 


Best soil and productivity; schools and church 
advantages unexcelled. Write today for farm list 
and literature. CURTIS-SAW YER LAND 
Co., St. James, Minn. 














ITKIN COUNTY, MINNESOTA. Park 

Region Lands. Very cheap. Very easy terms. 

Buy of Railway Company direct, saving agents profits. 

The Renters’ and Homeseekers’ opportunity to start 

in Minnesota’s best sec — Ww ie for FREE liter- 

ature. LAND AGENT R, I. & P. Ry. Company, 
#1 Wolvin Bidg., DU LU i H, MLN N. 


200 Acres of Alfalfa Land 


within one-half mile of good town on railroad. 
bargain for a quick sale. 
P. W. MAKER, Columbus, Miss. 








ALTH, prosperity, happiness for those who 

buy Maxfield’s Minnesota grain, stock and 
dairy farms; terms forrich and poor. Write for list. 
H. J. MAXFIELD, former Commissioner Immigra- 
tion for Minnesota, St. Paul. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 
in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 


Madelia. Minn. 
i] with new list of New 
Our Farmer’s Almanac ¥1°0. 22" Ust ot New 
sent free upon request. Address McBurney & Co., 
309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Lilinois. 


500 Improved Farms ia Southern Minnesota 


rms and prices write MOREHART- 
COMPANY, Mankato, Minn. 














forsale. For 
ATCHISON LAND 
The best corn land at lowest prices. 
8 


fOWA FARMS Large list onremest. Ad 


SPAULDING & O’DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE MAN IN BLUE AND THE MAN IN GRAY 


No doubt Tilly Loring hoped Rush 
would follow her into the tree, and by 
so.ne soothing explanation atone for the 
shock he had given he That is what 
zlmost any other girl in her place would 
have wished and would have had a right 
to expect, if what he had said was only 


an ill-timed jest. 


But he merely called after her, ‘‘Letty 
will tell you all about it!” and walked 
into the mill, looking terribly offended, 
Tilly thought. 

“What have I done?” she said to her- 
self. “They will never forgive me! I 
know now why Letty nudged me at the 
table—she wanted to stop my tongue. I 


never was in such’ a scrape in all my 
l.fe! To think how I talked to them— 
I, their guest!” 

She heard footsteps coming along the 
bank, and, looking up, saw Letty bring- 
ing hats and wraps. 

“QO Letty!” she implored, ‘“‘say it isn’t 
s0!”’ 

Why, Tilly!” began Letty, guessing 
what Rush had been telling her. 


“This isn’t the dam the Dempford peo- 
ple are excited over, is it? Say it is a 
mistake!”’ 

“I wish I could,” said Letty. 
have no idea how we all feel 


“For you 
about it. 


All but mother. She doesn't know of it 
yet.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” said Tilly. ‘‘How I did 
talk to your brothers! How they must 
all hate me!” 

“No, indeed!” Letty threw a hat over 
her friend's agitated curls. ‘“‘Of course 
you didn't understand.” 

“Understand? Why, I know no more 
of the rights of the case than the queen 


of China—if there is a queen of.China! 
Your brothers couldn’t have built the fac- 
tory; they haven't been here long enough. 
It looks as old as they are!” 

“It is, almost. So is the dam. It has 
been where it is for years. And nobody) 
ever thought of making a fuss about it 
till lately. It has a right to be there; 
and it would ruin the boys—it would ruin 
us all—it would be the cause of mother's 


Igsing every dollar of the money which 
she has put in the place—if the dam 
should be taken away.” 

“Why, Letty!” Tilly exclaimed, indig- 


“The Dempford folks know noth- 


” 


nantly. 
ing of this. 


“Certainly they don't! Or they don't 
want to know. (The prejudice against 
the dam, and against the boys on ac- 


count of it, is just frightful!” 


“But is there no way of letting the 
boats through?” 
‘To be sure there is. The new commo- 


dore’s new yacht went through yesterday. 


There are two boards, next to the plat- 
form by the mill; can you see? They 
pull up and make an opening wide 
enough for the widest boats. And Lute 
has offered to build a regular lock, al- 
though there would be a great deal of 
work in it.” 


“I should think that ought to satisfy 
them.” 

“So we think,” said Letty. ‘But, no! 
they must have the whole width of the 


river, no matter who suffers from the loss 
of the water power.” 

“I had no idea they could be so unrea- 
sonable as that!” 

“Why, they act like fiends! A few 
nights ago some of them came—when ev- 
erybody in the house was asleep, of 
course—and, not satisfied with injuring 
the dam all they could, broke the water 
wheel of the mill, and did a great deal 
of mischief.” 

tiow mean! 





how cowardly!’ exclaimed 


the sympathetie Tilly. “Hiow little we 
know of a story when we have heard but 
one side!” 


“You thought the mill owners were 
te Letty. “As obstinate 
vas that the phrase 


monsters,” laughed 
2s they were mean; 
used?” 

“Don't speak of it!’ Tilly threw her 
hands up to her face. “I never was so 
ashamed of anything! I can never look 
them in the face again.” 

“Don't feel so about it; they will take 
it as a good joke, that’s all. O Tilly! I 
believe there never were such brothers 
as these of mine. They are so good to 
me and mother! and I know, I know they 
would never do wrong, even to an en- 
emy 


you 


Tears sprang to Letty’s eyes, while 
Tilly exclaimed fervently: 

“IT am sure they wouldn't.” 

op 


gut see how they are hated—just be- 
cause they have rights and interests that 
are in the way of those selfish Argo- 
nauts!”’ 

While they were talking, a man in a 
blue coat and a cap, with a metallic 








badge gn his breast, 
the Dempford side of 
crossed the bridge above, and, walking 
up the road, met a man in a gray coat 
and a hat, coming from the direction of 
Tammoset village. The man in gray, it 
should be said, also -had a metallic badge 
on his breast. 

Now when the Dempford man in blue 


came strolling up 
the river. He 





met the Tammoset man in gray, they 
exchanged smiles and looked at their 
watches, much as if they had come to 


that particular spot by appointment then 
turned together into the by-road leading 


to the mill. 
“There comes the man we saw on the 
cther side of the river,’’ said Letty. ‘‘An- 


other man with him. Business with the 
boys, I suppose. Oh! I hope it isn’t that 
same old trouble!” 

Seeing the girls in the tree, the two 
strangers turned their steps that way; 
and the Dempford man in blue, lifting his 
cap respectfully, inquired: 

“Is Mrs. Tinkham here?” 

To which the Tammoset man in gray 
added, also touching his hat with clumsy 
politeness: 


“Mrs, Letitia Tinkham,'’ he said. ‘‘Is 
she at home?” 

“That's my mother. She is in the 
house. Do you wish to see her?” 

Letty, somewhat wonder-struck, had 


started up from her seat in the willow, 
and stood at the end of the plank. 

“I have a document for Her,’’ said the 
Dempford man in blue. 


“A document for her,’ repeated the 
Tammoset man in gray. 
Each at the same time drew from his 


breast pocket an official looking envelope 
of large size. 

“Please hand it to her,” 
from Dempford. 

“If you will be so kind,”’ said the Tam- 
moset man. 

Each at the same moment extended 
his document toward the astonished Let- 
ty with one hand, and touched hat or cap 
with the other. 

She advanced along the bank to the 
turf, and received the two envelopes, one 
in each hand. 

“If you will be so good 
her at once; very important,” 
man in blue. 

“Quite important; thank 
man in gray. 

They then retired along the walk, and 
parted at the end of the by-road, after a 
brief parley the cap and the blue coat 
returning down the Dempford side of the 
river, while the gray coat and the hat 
took the road to Tammoset. 

“What does it mean? What shall I do 
with them?” said Letty, in a 
doubt over the suspicious looking enve- 


said the man 


as to give it to 
said the 


you,” said the 


lopes. “Oh, here is Mart!” 

“Il don’t exactly fancy such things 
now,” said Mart, with a puzzled and 
scowling expression. “[ wonder what 


sort of dynamite or other explosive ma- 
terial, those mysterious packages con- 
tain?” 

“Couldn’t you open one?” Letty asked. 

“No, my dear.’””’ Mart shook his head. 
“TIT never could break a seal addressed 
to mother. There's but one thing to do, 
happen what will. They must be put into 
her own hands. Lute!” he called, ‘‘come 
into the house with me.” 

Still looking at the envelopes, 
ly walked toward the door, quickly fol- 
lowed by Lute, who was followed by 
Rush, who was followed in turn by the 
two smaller boys. 

Lute and Rush, on coming up, also ex- 
amined the envelopes. They were then 
returned to Letty. 

“They were handed to you, and I'll let 


he slow- 


you deliver ’em,” said Mart. ‘“‘Go on 
alone. We'll be at hand if there’s need 
of us. Keep back, you young Tinkhams!” 


Tilly, ashamed to face the brothers, re- 
mained in the tree. 

The widow, seated, with her crutch 
leaning against the window sill at her 
side, had just taken up her sewing, when 
Letty came into the sitting room. 

“You’re a person of great importance 
all at once, mother,’ she said, with a 
laughing air. ‘“‘See what two men have 
just brought you.” 

“Brought me?” said Mrs. Tinkham, as 
she took the missives. ‘‘This is rather 
strange.” 

She saw the words, “Town of Tammo- 
set,’ printed on one of the envelopes, 
along with the town’s coat-of-arms—a 
flagstaff with crossed swords—and added 
with a smite. 

“Oh! something about 
pose.”’ 

But before breaking the seal, she also 
looked at the other envelope. That, too, 


taxes, I sup- 


tremor of | 


| 








bore a coat-of-arms—an Indian in his 
canoe on a river—with the words, ‘‘Town 
of Dempford.” 

‘But I don’t owe any taxes in the 
town of Dempford, do I? Of course not.” 

With hands beginning to tremble, she 
tore the wrapper, and took out a large 
sheet of letter paper. The date was filled 


in after the printed form, ‘Office of the 
Town Clerk, Town of Dempford’’; then 
followed the written message: 

“Mrs. Letitia Tinkham: 

“Madam: This is to notify you that 


the mill dam appertaining to your prop- 


erty in Tammoset, which said dam abuts 
upon the shore of this town of Demp- 
ford, and obstructs the passage of the 


river, has been declared a nuisance by the 
authorities of this said town, and you are 
hereby required to remove said dam with- 
in six days from this date.” 

The paper was signed by the 
clerk, ‘“‘by order of the selectmen.” 

Instead of trembling more, the widow’s 
hands seemed to grow firmer as_ she 
opened the second envelope, and with 
sparkling eyes and compressed lips read 
the Tammoset document: 

“Dear Madam: Complaint being made 
that your mill dam on Tammoset river, 
in this town, prevents the free passage 
of yachts and row boats up and down said 
river, which is a natural public highway, 
open to all, it is therefore ordered that 
the obstruction be at once demolished and 
removed.” 

This was signed by the town clerk of 
the town of Tammoset, ‘‘by order of the 
selectmen.” 

“Where are the boys?” 
in a quick, suppressed 
from the papers. 


town 


said the widow, 
voice, looking up 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE CRISIS 


Dreading the effect of the papers upon 
their mother, the brothers came throng- 
ing into the room, and formed an anxious 
group around the widow’s chair. 

“Well! here’s something pleasant!’’ she 
said, handing the papers to the two old- 
est. “‘They’ve been trying to scare you 
boys, and now they think they can fright- 
en your poor old crippled mother!” 

“What is it all about?’ cried Rush. 
“What do you mean by their trying to 
scare us boys?” 

“Why, Rocket!’ she said, with a bright 
smile. ‘‘Do you imagine I am so stupid 
as not to have known anything of your 
troubles all this time? Oh, you dear, de- 
ceitful, maughty, precious children!” 

And the bright eyes flashed through 
tears. 

“OQ mother!” 
known?” 

“Yes, child; from the very first. I can 
hardly tell how I found out. It was in 
the as they say. Then I overheard 
Rupert whispering to Rodman _ about 
something I wasn’t to know, for fear it 
would make me unhappy. But you see I 
haven't been so very unhappy, after all.” 

The tears were dashed resolutely away, 
and the smile was there still. 

“You have kept up, and have let us be- 
lieve we were hiding it all from you, be- 
cause you thought that would make us 


happier! O, ‘8 


cried Letty, ‘“‘have you 


air, 


mother! 
And lL.etty fell sobbing upon her neck. 
“There! there! This is no time for cry- 
ing!’ said the widow, crying with her 
the while, and caressing her with fervent 


affection. ‘There! Why, I’m as much 
a baby as you are! You'll spoil my 
clean collar!” 

“You're the most wonderful woman in 


the world!” Rush exclaimed, in a gust of 
feeling that filled his voice and his eyes. 
“And the best.’’ 

“Did you think the mother of such chil- 
dren would show herself a coward?” cried 
the widow. “But I let you amuse your- 
selves with your devices to keep me ig- 
norant, and all the while I was watching 
you, deceiving you, loving you! What do 
you say, boys, to those formidable docu- 
ments?” 

Unmanly as it may seem, those big sons 
of hers had half forgotten the launched 
thunderbolts of the local authorities that 
they held in their hands, and were wink- 
ing their moist eyes over her surprising 
revelation. 

“You knew Tilly Loring was talking 
about our dam?” said Rupert. 

“Certainly I did! And the young men 
who came that day to the mill, and the 
two girls who came the day before—it 
was all about the dam, wasn’t it? And 
don’t you sleep in the mill, one of you, 
every night? I was sure of it!” 

“You're a w-w-witch, mother!” 
Lute, wiping his misty spectacles. 

“I shouldn't be the mother of the Tink- 
ham boys if I was a fool! Come in, come 
in, Tilly!’ called the widow, seeing the 
vistor’s face pass the open door. ‘‘There 
are to be no more secrets. You and I 
have known only a part of the truth; now 
we are to know all.” 

*T’ve told her,” said Letty. 

“Then I am the only one kept in the 
dark! Well! I forgive you, because I 
know you only meant to spare me. What 
are you afraid of, Tilly? My boys are 
not the hard-hearted wretches they are 
thought to be over in Dempford.”’ 

“IT never was so ashamed of anything 


said 





in all my life!’ said the remorsef " 

coming reluctantly into the room . Tilly, 
“You needn’t be; it’s a part 

fun,” laughed Rush. i. the 
Hardly reassured by the cord 


antry with which she was received am 
sat down quietly in a corner, and h illy 
a history of the troubles, as the card 
told it to their mother. boys 
Dushee's duplicity, Buzrow and 
crowbar, the work of the night cae 
ers, the interview with the Argedaany 
committee, and, lastly, the missive ute 
the town officers—everything Phas 


5 Was dig. 


cussed; and poor _ Filly, listenj 
burned anew with anger and shame p 
what she had heard i at 


: _ in Dempford, and 
with sympathy for this noble mother and 
these brave boys. 
“IT want to go right back to Dempfora" 
she spoke up earnestly, ‘and tej m 
friends there what I now knew.” y 

“It wouldn't be of any use,” said Rush, 
“You couldn't do more than Lew Bart. 
land could. Both towns have gone mad, 
I believe! Look at these papers,” 

“It seems to be a pretty good day fo 
t-t-town clerks and_ selectmen,” said 
Lute. . “‘Brave in ’em, isn't it, to Join ip 
making w-w-war on a woman!” 

“I suppose they addressed mother, tp. 
cause the property is in her name,” gag 
tush. ‘“‘But look at the meanness of it! 
Do we live in a free country, or under 
a tyranny, in an age of persecution? Whe 
is going to obey their royal edicts, any. 
how?” f 

“Mother, of course!’’ said Rupert, “She 
is going out there on her crutches, with 
shovel and tongs, to tear the dam away 
because some old fools say she must, 7 
faney!” 

“Or she can tell you and me to do ity 
Rupe,” said Rodman. ‘And we will- 
when we get ready.” 

“Snap your fingers at the Dempford and 
Tammoset selectmen. I would!” Rupe 
rejoined. 

“Snapping our fingers is all very fine,” 
said the widow, once more reaching out 
her hand for the papers. ‘But let's see 
first what ground we have to stand on 
while we snap. This action of the two 
towns makes the matter look serious, 
What right have they to order the dam 
away?” 

“About as much, I imagine,” said Mart, 
handing the papers, which he had been 
studying in silence, ‘‘as they would have 
to order us to take our house away be- 
cause it cuts off somebody's view. That 
is, if our dam has a right to be where it 
is. That’s the main question.” 

“If the Argonauts have no right to 
meddle with it, then all the towns in the 


c-c-county have no right,’’ said Lute 
“They are just trying to b-b-bluff us; 
that’s all!” 


“You haven’t been much frightened yet, 
boys; and I glory in your spirit. Butlm 
afraid there’s no shirking the fact that 
we've got into a terrible situation here 
by buying out Dushee. We have very: 
thing at stake; and in maintaining ou 
rights, we must know just what our 
rights are. One of you must go to town 
at once and see your uncle’s lawyer, who 
looked up the title for you.” 

All concurred in the wisdom of this 
step. The mother thought Martin should 
attend to a matter of so much impor 
tance. But he said: 

“It stands us in hand to keep as strong 
a force as possible here at the dam, about 
these times. Rocket is quick with a bean 
pole; but I stippose I could do more ée- 
fective work in case of an attack. I 
matters of business, though, he’s as levd 
headed as any of us; and I say let him 
slip into town and talk with the lawyel. 

“You're right,’’ said the mother; “Rush 
shall go.” 

Rush shrank from so great a respol 
sibility. 

“Just think,” he said, “what a fix! 
have got you all in by hunting up this 
place and making you buy it! Don't trust 
me again.” : 

“Tut! tut!” cried the widow. “Noboiy 
blames you for that, and you sha'nt 
blame yourself. See what train you can 
get, and be off.” 

In half an hour he was on his way © 
town. Mrs. Tinkham was left alone with 
Letty and their guest, and the older boys 
returned to the mill. P 

In the interval of slack water, that ® 
ternoon, they showed their determinati® 
to keep the dam, and their defiance of 7 
authorities of both towns, by an act = 
astonished some Argonauts who wi 
nessed it, on going up the river. 





at ps ree us 
Without waiting for Rockets a 
with the lawyer’s latest counsel, ther ™ 
; ’ he det 


built the platform at the end of t 
and put in the required fishway. ' 
“We'll let ’em know we mean © 

business,’”’ said Lute. 
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Legal Inquiries 


Lega! inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mai) is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
Thie fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personel nature which are not of interest to 




















others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
lega) inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 
WIDOW’S PENSION. 
An lowa subscriber asks for the low’ 
law concerning the pensioning of children 


follows: 
that the 
neglected 
court 
poor 


of widows. The law is as 

“Tf the court finds 
such dependent or 
widow, and the district 
finds that such mother is and un- 
able to properly care for said child, but 
is otherwise a proper guardian, and that 


mother of 
child is a 
further 


it is for the welfare of such child to re- 
main at home, the court may enter an or- 
der finding such facts, and fixing an 
amount of money necessary to enable 
such mother to properly care for such 


child, and thereupon it shall be the duty 
of the county board of supervisors, 
through the overseer of the poor or other- 


wise, to pay to such mother at such times 
as said order may designate, the amount 
£0 specified for the care of such depend- 
ent or neglected child until further order 
of the court; provided, however, that the 
amount to be paid for the care of any 
such child shall not exceed the sum of 
$2 per week; and provided, further, that 
such payment shall cease upon any such 
child’s attaining the age of fourteen 
years.” 

The law specifies that any mother 
whose husband is an inmate of any in- 
stitution under the care of the board of 


control, shall, for the purposes of this act, 


be considered a widow, but only while 
such husband is so confined. 
OUTLETS FOR TILE. 
An Towa subscriber writes: 


“T intend to do some tiling this spring, 


and will have to run on my neighbor's 
land for an outlet. Who must pay for 
this, the neighbor or myself?’ 

This should be a matter of agreement 
between the two parties. If the tile is 


carried onto the neighbor's land, it ought 


to be of some benefit to him, and he could 
probably afford to pay a part of the ex- 
pense. If, however, it is of no benefit to 
him, then the one above who does the 
tiling will have to bear the expense. In 
fact, it will be a question whether he can 
#0 onto his neighbor's land for an outlet 


without the consent of the neighbor. He 
can, however, make an outlet on his own 
farm in a natural water course or a de- 
pression, from which the water will flow 
into a natural water course, and if, hav- 
ing done this, the water flows onto his 
neighbor, the neighbor must take care of 
it. The best plan is for the two to get to- 
gether and arrange a drainage system 
which will be of benefit to both of them, 
and then divide the cost seems fair. 
Some years ago, we prepared to tile a 
piece of ground which was lower than our 
ne bor’s field adjoining. The neighbor 
wished to make use of our main drain 
for an outlet. We estimated the differ- 
ence in preie between the size of tile 
needed for our own purposes and the size 
needed when our neighbor also made u: 


as 








of the main drain. The neighbor paid 
this difference, and also entered into an 
agreement to bear one-half of the ex- 
pense of keeping up the outlet. This 


seemed to be satisfactory to both parties. 


PARTITION FENCE IN IOWA. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Can a neighbor be compelled to put in 


a hog-tight fence if the other owner of 
the partition fence makes his end hog- 
tight? Is it necessary that the second 


party make his entire farm hog tight be- 
fore he can compel the neighbor to put in 
his part of the fence?” 

The Iowa law provides that when one 
owner of a partition fence makes his part 


of the fence hog tight, the other owner 
must, within a short time, make his por- 
tion hog tight also. In case he refuses to 


do this, the first party should appeal to 

fence viewers, who are the township 
trustees. It is their to inspect 
the premises, and an order which 
will be binding on both parties. 


business 


make 


HEDGE OVER THE LINE. 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 
‘A survey is made to which A 


p is nota 
party. It is 





found that A’s hedge is on 
B’s land one rod. A has not been notified 
further than noting that the survey was 
being made. Does A have the right to 
cut and remove the hedge, or is he com- 
pelled to pull the stumps if he should re- 
move the hedge? <A was of the opinion 
that the hedge was on the line when he 
bought the place, four years ago.’’ 

A would have no right to the hedge if 
it is found to be on B's land. But he and 
B should get together and reach some 
agreement concerning it. If A is not sat- 


isfied with the survey which B has made, 














he should call in the surveyor to 


make another survey. 


county 


TRESPASSING ANIMALS IN 
ILLINOIS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The law on the above 

an interesting development. It 

inception in England. There 


subject has had 
had its 


the rule 


was clearly established that the owner 
of stock must at his peri! keep his stock 
at home. Be Jones’ fence ever so strong, 
his gates ever so secure, his stock ever 


so gentle, and his diligence ever so great, 


neverthele 38, if Jones’ horse escaped and 
entered Smith's land, Jones was liable to 
answer to Smith in damages for such 
trespass. The escape may have been 
due, for instance, to the _ failure of 
Thompson, who happened to be crossing 


Jones’ land on a hunting expedition, to 


fasten gate. In a word, it was not 
necessary to show that Jones was in any 
sense at fault. Nor would it make any 
difference whether Smith had any fences 
around his Jand. The entire hurden of 
fencing was thus placed upon the owner 
of the stock, not upon the owner of the 
land, 

Two principal reasons have been given 
for this rule. First, it was said that 
agriculture was the chief occupation of 


in stock raising 


rather 





land-owners, 


and hence he who desired to raise stock, 
val to depart from the common occupa- 
tion, must find some way of keeping nis 


stock at home. Second, since the owner 


of stock might well find it to his advan- 
tage to let his stock fatten on his neigh- 
bor’s grass, and therefore might be ex- 


pected to be somewhat lax in looking af- 
ter his herds, and since, further, it 


migint 


be very difficult to show this laxness, it 
was thought best to make his liability 
absolute, namely, not dependent upon his 


failure to exercise diligence. 

The English rule was readily adopted 
in New England at an early date. But 
there it remained for a while. The de- 
velopment of the great west, with its 
broad prairies so splendidly adapted to 
grazing, and hence so inviting to the cat- 
tle raiser, presented new problems, and 


suggested a new and different rule. Why 
not, it was argued, require the man who 
wished to depart from the common occu- 
pation of stock raising, to engage in the 
exceptional occupation of agriculture, to 
protect his crops? Would it not be fair- 
er to require the one man in a hundred 
who wished to raise crops, to fence his 
crops, than to require the hundred men 
who wished to continue in stock raising, 
to fence in their stock, and let the grass 
on a “thousand hills’’ wither and waste? 
Is not the law a servant, and not the 
master of the social need? And so it was 
held in an early case in Illinois, that the 
owner of stock was not bound to keep his 
stock at home, but might let it run 
where it would and damage whose land 
it might. And so the person who wished 
to raise crops must protect them as best 
he could, 

But anon the scene changes. Immigra- 
tion moves westward more rapidly. The 
inviting prairie became dotted with hab- 
itations. Somebody begins to raise corn, 
then more corn, and more and more, un- 
til raising corn becomes the chief occu- 
pation, and raising cattle secondary. The 
law which exists for man’s convenience, 
must likewise change. And so the leg- 
islature of the state of Illinois passed an 
act to the effect that thereafter it should 
be unlawful for the owner of any ani- 
mals, such as horses, asses, mules, cat- 


tle, sheep, goats, swine, and including 
geese, to permit the same torun at large. 
(See Illinois Revised Statutes, Chapter 


&, Sections 1 and 2.) Thereafter, the su- 
preme court of Illinois, in Bulfit vs. Mat- 


thews, 45 Illinois, 345, in passing upon 
a case where Matthews’ stock had es- 
caped into the highway without Mat- 


thews’ fault, and from there entered up- 
on Bulfit’s enclosed lands, held that the 
passage of this statute had abrugated 
the earlier Illinois law, and established 
in its stead the old English common law 
rule of absolute liability upon the owner 
of stock, and that Matthews must answer 
in damages to Bulfit for the trespass. So 
that today, in Tllinois, if a careless fisher- 
man leaves A’s gate open, and A’s cattle 
escape into the highway, and from thence 
into B’s land, A is liable for the damage 
there done, even though B’s land was not 
fenced. In other words, the owner of 
stock in Illinois must now, at his peril, 
keep his stock at home. 

This harsh rule on the owner of stock 
is not applied, however, in all situations. 
If the stock is being driven along the 
highway to market, it is not unlawfully 
“running at large’ within the meaning 
of the statute referred to. By virtue of 
another Illinois statute (Tllinois Revised 
Statutes, Chapter 54, Section 20), the 
land owner can not recover for the tres- 
pass of such stock finless he has his land 
enclosed with a ‘good and _ sufficient’ 
fence; that is to say, as against stock 
thus lawfully on the public highway, the 
land owner must provide himself reason- 
able protection. 

There is also one other situation in 
which the land owner must show that he 


has maintained a “good and sufficient” 
fence in order to recover against the 
owner of the trespassing stock. If A and 
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this thickness is split away. 


Se en 


make it look like grain leather. 
stery is coated splits. 





"tC us PaT.orr 


the backing is a fabric twice as stron 


erly got from splits. 


Washington, D. C.: 


Stokes Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
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buy an automobile, or if the 


To save 
facturers split it into two or more thin sheets, coat and emboss it to 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


Is Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 


It is coated and embossed the same way, but with much more coating, and 
y as the average split. 

America’s largest automobile manutacturers have used it on hundreds of 
thousands of cars with entire satisfaction and better service than they form- 


In selecting a car, choose one of the many now using it. 


Small Sample Craftsman Quality Free 
or a Piece 18"x25", Postpaid, 50c. 


It is on sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; J. & H. Phillips, 
Pittsburgh; John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; The Palais Royal, 
Bedell & Co., Washington, D. C.; 
Co., Ltd., Teronto and Winnipeg; Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 9) West St., New York; Davison-Paxon- 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Portland; Henry B. Day Co., Los Angeles, and upholstery dealers generally. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario 









HO ‘‘should worry’’? 
You, if you expect to 


one you own is upholstered 
in coated ‘“‘split leather’ 
that is rotting and splitting, 
and giving your car a gener. 
ally disreputable appearance. 


=> 


—~) 


A real cow only grows one 
hide,—too thick for uphol- 
stery,—suitable only for shoe 
soles, harness, leather, ete. 
To produce genuine ocrain 
leather upholstery, 5 to ? of 
the by-product, some manp- 


Hence 3 to { of all leather uphol- 


MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


For Furniture 


Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & 





COo., Wilmington, Del. 




















Hundreds of thousands of mo- 
torists in the Middle West alone 
—allwontoPOLARINE in the 
last seven years—know the pro- 
tection, the efficiency and the 
pleasure resulting from this 
scientifically pertect lubricat- 
ing oil. 

Do YOU know this oil? 

—an oil sufficiently fluid to 
lubricate and completely cover 
the remotest friction surface, 








Let It Stand Between _ 
Your Motor and Deterioration 


—an oil of maximum dura- 
bility and correct lubricating 
b dy at any motor speed or 
temperature. 

—an oil that pays back tts cost, 
not only by saving repairs but 
by maintaining a high re-sale 
value for your car. 

Why experiment?—when the 
greatest of all specialists in mat- 
ters of lubrication have experi- 
mented for you. Use Polarine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (cékvonation) Chicago, Ill. 
Use RED CROWN Gasoline. It means More 
Power, More Speed, More Miles per Gallon 
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The Spreader That Spreats 


the right size, the right weight and low down. ! 
thirds of our product are replacing wide, heavy » 

Chines everywhere. 
fato a barn, and the easy one to back into 4 shed. 


sively because it has given them the very be 
faction and has given their customers the 
service they want. 


spreader or uses a spreader ought to have 2 
of this one, the lightest, handiest and 
Made, and we want to mail you a foldert 
it. A postal card or letter will bring it. 
today. 


29 Concord St., 


. 
The most suitable for your farm—the right — 


It is the handy spreader to drive 


dle it a 
of satit 
est ond of 


A great many implement dealers hant 


that needs § 
descripiae 
best there fs 
that describes 
Write fort 


Every reader of Wallaces’ Farme! 


Address 


ROBINSON SPREADER C0. 


Vinton, lows 
ce 











B are the owniers of adjoining enclosed 
lands, the law imposes upon each the 
duty of maintaining one-half of the di- 
vision fence. In such case, if B’s cattle 
enter A’s land, A must show either that 
the entry was made through B’s half of 
the fence, or if through A’s half, that it 
was not due to the defective condition of 
the fence. 

Chapter 54, 


Section 2, 


provides what 











nail 
shall constitute a legal fence: Faye 
four and one-half feet high, and es 
repair, consisting of rails, timber, ener 
stone, hedges, barb wire, Or whatever 
fence viewers of the town or Pret 
where the same shall lie, shall const” 


s sd a le 
ecuivalent thereto, shall be deemed @ 


gal and sufficient fence.” 
WwM. 
University of Illinois. 


G. HALE. 
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MOTORCYCLE HELPS ON 
ow THE WOME FAR 


H 


ne idea that the motorcycle on the 
ee ak s; quick work of errands for re- 
farm “+c. to town, even though the dis- 
av nicely 


airs, ©' 








can gay 00 considreable, is 

tance wt out in the advertisement of the 
proves. Co., 783 State St., Spring- 
rig ss., on our back eover. This is 
field, the most reliable and best known 
orotor vcles. It has been on the market 


4» good many years, and the manufac- 
vale “have steadily improved and_ per- 
fected their machines until the Indian 
ecroreycle for 1915 represents the acme 
pee ‘le development. It has cradle 
ime, which absorbs vibrations, 
ses the car ride easy, even over 
“tty roads. It is more powerful 














oan pF vious machines, and there are a 
hole lot of little features about which it 
js impossible to tell in their advertise- 
ment hich the manufacturers would 
like 7 to know. ‘They have issued a 


andsom ly illustrated catalog for 1915, 
which is now ready for mailing, and they 
: glad to send a copy thereof to any 


rill be #i< 

will tr upon request. They will likewise 
give the name of your nearest Indian 
motorcycle dealer, 80 that you can visit 
the dealer, and see the motorcycle for 
yourself. A good motorcycle, like a good 
gutomobile, is @ source of satisfaction, 
and the Hendee Mfg. Co. point out that 


their Indian motorcycle means satisfac- 
tion and service. The literature they have 
jssued will prove interesting to our read- 
ers, and we have no doubt but that quite 
a number of them will want to look the 
Indian motorcycle over, and to secure a 
demonstration thereof. Surely it will 
prove a mighty valuable errand boy for 
the farm.—Advertising Notice. 


puT AN ELECTRIC STARTER ON 
YOUR FORD CAR. 


At a cost of $75, you can buy a Gray 
& Davis starting-lighting system for Ford 
ers. This is one of the best electric 
systems for automobiles on the market, 
and it can be depended upon to work sat- 
jsfactorily. It turns the motor over rap- 
idly, and a starter on a light engine such 
as the Ford, gives practically no bother. 
All you need to do is to have it properly 
installed, and keep the battery plates 
covered with distilled water, and it will 
do the rest. Many a farmer has lost a 
good many weeks’ work with a broken 
arm on account of cranking his car, and 
one beauty of the starter is that it does 
away witn this danger. The Gray & 
Davis Co. want to send every owner of a 
Ford car, which is not already equipped 
with a starter, full particulars with re- 
gard to their Gray & Davis starter for 
Ferd cars, and for the convenience of 
those wishing this literature, they have 
placed a coupon in their advertisement on 
page 565, which can be used, or if you 
will drop them a postal ecard or letter re- 
quest, mentioning that you do so through 
the advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer, it 
will answer the same purpose.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


POLARINE MOTOR OIL. 
of a good deal of experi- 






The result 






mental werk in oils for the automobile is 
Pol made by the Standard Oil Co., 
of Chicago, [11. They telk why it is a 
thoroughly satisfactory oil for the auto- 


mobile owner, in a special advertisement 










on f 2, and they urge our readers to 
trv Px e the next time they buy oil. 


t v have to pay a little higher 

Polarine than for the oil you 
ng, they point out that Po- 
rth all it costs, as it means 
will give thorough lubrica- 
‘ motor, conserving its life and 
If there are any questions you 
ask with regard to Polarine, 
the Standa Oil Co.. would be glad to 
have you rite them, and they will be 
pleased to send you literature.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


A SILENT aii MOTOR CAR AT 


’ - 


Ke to 





obile which is bound to inter- 
folks, is the Moline Knight ‘‘40,” 
‘mous Silent Knight engine, at 
I claims for the Silent Knight 
re that you get 36 per cent more 
displacement, in a Moline 
in amy poppet-value motor 
ston displacement, and they 
to give you the reasons for 

The Moline Knight car at 
S-inch wheel base, 34x4 inch 
on-skid tires in the rear, V- 
itor, electric starting and 
m, left-hand drive with cen- 
power tire pump, ete. An 








attractive booklet telling about their 
claims for this new car, has been issued 
by _ the Moline Automobile Co., and they 
will be glad to send a copy thereof to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
If you are interested in buying an auto- 
mobile, they feel sure this new car will 
interest you, as they know it represents 
splendid automobile value. The mention 
of Wallaces’ Farmer when asking for it 
will be heartily appreciated by the Moline 
Automobile Co.—Advertising Notice. 


A VALUABLE SEED BED IMPLEMENT 

Our readers will find the disk roller 
or pulverizer of the E. F. Dunham Co., 
Berea, Ohio, a mighty valuable aid to 
getting a good seed bed. Instead of 
crushing the clods into the ground, it 
breaks them, and pulverizes them, leav- 
ing the good seed bed with the mulch of 
fine soil on top. The reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer having much farming to do, who 
does not have such a roiler as this on his 
farm, should investigate the results they 
give. The E. F. Dunham Co. will be 
glad to send you the interesting booklet 
of forty. pages, giving information on 
soils, which they have recently issued, 
and they urge you to send for it. A pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring it by 
return mail.—Advertising Notice. 


MILK CANS OF GUARANTEED 
CAPACITY. 


A special feature of the Sturges milk 
cans, of the Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., of 
508 S. Green St., Chicago, Ill, is their 
guaranteed capacity. The accurate mea- 
sure of Sturges milk cans saves a whole 
lot of bother to the user, as he knows 
that he can depend on the right measure 
when he uses the Sturges can. They are 
also thoroughly well built can in every 
particular, representing a good many 
years of experience in the manufacture of 
milk cans. An interesting little booklet 
under the title of “Catalog No. 14,’’ has 
ben issued by the Sturges & Burn Mfg. 
Co., and a postal card or letter request 
will bring it. Those who use milk cans 
should be sure to ask for it.—Advertising 
Notice. 


“POWER PLOWING FOR PROFIT.” 

Under this title, an interesting and in- 
structive booklet on power plowing, has 
been issued by the Grand Detour Plow 
Co., of 50 eDpot Ave., Dixon, Til., and they 
ask us to say that they will be glad to 
send a copy of this new book to any of 
our readers on request. They are making 
@ specialty of tractor plows, and the spe- 
cial feature of Grand Detour tractor 
plows is the power lift, which practically 
does away with an extra man in operat- 
ing the tractor. The booklets they have 
issued give interesting information with 
reference to their plows, and they will be 
giad to supply you with a copy.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 


THE ROBERTS =n ANGUS 





The Roberts & Williams’ Angus sale, at 
Atlantic, lowa, March 10th, resulted suc- 
eessfully, with an average of $25) for the 
nine bulls, and $187 average for the forty- 
five females, the general average being 
right at $209. The older breeders present 
were furnished competition by some just 
starting herds, or not long in the busi- 
ness. The show bull, Deceiver’s Knight. 
topped the sale at $650, and was secure 
by W. J. Miller, of Newton, Iowa. Mr. 
Miller also got the show heifer, Rose 
Abbess 7th, at $410, the top price for fe- 
males. The sale terminates the Roberts 
& Wililams’ partnership, Mr. Williams re- 
tiring, and the business will be continued 
by Mr. Fred J. Roberts. Auctioneer Silas 





Igo occupied the block. A list of sales 
at $100 and over follows: 
FEMALES, 
Blackcap McHenry 86th, Nov., ’09; 
W. M. Murphy, Marne, Iowa ....... $300 
Eston’s Blackeap, Nov., ’13; 
Donohoe, Holbrook, fowa .........-- 205 
Blackbird Alta 3d, Apr., ’08; C. M 
Russell, Carroll, FowS 2... .ccccaces 275 
Blackbird Valentine, Feb., ’09; Jacob 
Nelson, Defiance, Towa ....cecccceee 190 
Woodbird 3d, Oct., ’11; Frank Bauer, 
FR ee ees ere 
Blackbird of Homedale 24th, Oct., 12; 
W. J. Miller, Newton, Iowa ........ 340 
Black Lassie of Leaside 3d, Nov., '13; 
Harrison & Harrison, Indianola, 
DE een eae PTT ee a 25 
Blackbird Beth 16th, Nov., °12; Frank 
re rere bie arr ee eer 75 


Momount Blackbird, Oct., ’0$; P. J. 


BNE. oc vv cumemnbdaseneseucsciadien dé 155 
Black Lassie of Leaside, Apr., “09: 

Emory H. Lee, Avoca, Iowa ........ 255 
Blackbird of Cherokee 39th, Nov., ’09; 

Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, Ia... 220 
Blackbird Maid 7th, Mar., ’68; 3. Tu- 

dor & Son, Iowa City, Iowa ........ 145 
_ Energice of Finlarig, Feb., ’08; 

MAE SUIEEL. ocaccwesvale eaewaas Socn a 
Energice of Finlarig 2d, Apr., "13; P. 

et RE, on cc ha nad Se chu eas da 029 200 200 

Estana, Sept., 12; Leonard Miller & 
me, Waverlg, IOWG ..ccccccscecs- 145 
Shenandoah Elizabeth 2d, June, ’09; 

ae ee ae Lin ducadalele ae 
Brookside Elizabeth 2d, Sept., °13; P. 

di I so vmciovp cinemas, dena a 
Erica 20th of Lincoln Park, Nov., ’10; 

Cc. H. Rowan, Webster City, Iowa.. 200 
Imp. Edith of the Dell, Feb, ’°05; Har- 

Oe eee nr 180 
Erica 17th of Lincoln Park, May, ’09; 

a SUE. Oe PE: oi dada rand edamcans 160 
Odebolt Erica 7th, Sept., "11; Frank 

ee eee ere ere So re ere 175 
Entreat 3d, Sept., °13; Harrison & 

Flarrieson ....00:- sh dleris cicninn aia sas aol aloes 110 
Erica of Blackwood 4th, Oct., ’11; Em- 

(2 et ° ee arp eae 210 
Entreat 2d, Oct., ’06; Frank Bauer... 195 
Erica of Melbourne, Feb., ’14; John 

Rogers, Atlantic, [ow@ .......c0.0. 106 
Imp. Kimono of Moncur, Mar., ’05 

Nick Mardes, Exira, Iowa ......... 140 
Kensington of Momount, Oct., 710; 

ean Bard SIE Sais 04:4 da bin we rkcaes 215 
Kimono’s Pride, May, 7°13; Wm. 

Flechtner, New Virginia, Iowa.... 165 
Imp. Katiska of Moncur, Feb., ’05; 

W. C. Robinson, Massena, lowa.... 208 
Pride of Horan Dale 3d, Apr., ’11; 

C. F. Christensen, Marne, Iowa.... 186 
Imp. Maple of Chapelton 2d, Feb., ’08; 

RN, IRR gia dx wg a denies & ce daeeles 215 
Maplehurst Queen 17th, Nov., 04; W. 

REE OE re 230 
Daisy of Odebolt 58th, Aug., 710; W. 

ee SA ee eine 120 
Daisy of Odebolt 41st, May, ’09; How- 

ard Moore, Stuart, Iowa ........... 165 
Queen 13th of Lineotin Park, Apr., *08; 

EY OOO Soc cs cscs caw cameawncecs 60 
Queenie Rose, July, ’07; J. W. Kane, 

COPMIE NOWS. esccscceenss anane-anes 225 
Rose Abbess 7th, Jan., 13; W. 

Miller ..... Pbseks necheeveegeeenanens 410 
Rose Abbess 3d, Apr., °08; W. C. 

A IMIRININOD 5s, atau cuhieaeovasiel.aceechieiormeeoune 235 
Estella Abbess, Mar., ’04; Jacob Nel- 

Se © wedudmmmimninadatwhnisensadewns 145 
Heather Bloom of Macdale 9th, uJly, 

“18: -C.. Fe CONOR cn cc00 cc ee 
Favorite of Grovewood Park, Feb., ’13; 

Gilbert Miller, Waverly, Iowa ...... 150 
Blackwood Maiden 3d, Feb., ’11; H. B. 

FEGRS, AVG; TOWN fsiecetaecccuceves 135 


——~ 





‘cept fat hogs. 


Cc. F. Chris- 


eer eeeceee 





Ae aE 130 
BULLS. = 

Deceiver’s Knight, Sept., “12; W. J. 
Milier 
Eston of the Dell; 
Eston’s Eric; D. 





650 
Emory H. Lee|.... 400 
E. Roberts, Marne, 


MR Se On eee heneeade 56s okeeian. ae 
Eston Blackbird 2d, Sept., 18; H. lL. 
Squires, Marne, Fowa ....c.cccccee 200 
Eston Abbott, Mar., ’14; Leonard 
Milter & Som. cccccccecviceac evcecceces 
Eston’s Knight; Remien & Son, 
Marne, Towa .......- exadecanesiécas ae 
Pride Eston, Oct., °13; Nels Nelson, 
Marne, Iowa ....... éeusskautvceretne 185 
Keldon; Ervin Dilley, Cumberland, 
WR cea taccnnicsu us aanewdanaaes 105 
Kilbourne K., May, °13; John Roden- 
burg, Cumberland, Iowa .........- 


—Advertising Notice. 





Crop Notes 


Andrew County, Mo., March 19th.—We 
have had a long, cold, stormy winter, 
with lots of snow. Wheat looks good, 
Feed getting scarce, but stock has win- 
tered well. Everything selling high ex- 
Farmers are complaining 
about the packers. Hogs are $1 less than 
one year ago, and meat and lard the 
same old price that they were twelve 
months ago. The spring pig crop is a 
failure in this locality. Damp, cloudy 
weather has killed them. Hogs will be 
scarce this fall. Fat hogs, $6.30; corn, 
75 cents; wheat, $1.45; oats, 50 cents; 
hens, 12 cents; eggs, 15 cents; butter, 20 
cents; potatoes, 85 cents; flour, $4.20 per 
hundred; cows and stock cattle high.— 
J. W. Griggs. ; 

Taylor County, Iowa, March 16th.—We 
have had no sunshine for nearly six 
weeks. Poads are muddy and badly cut 
up, making heavy hauling impossible. All 
feeds are high, and there has been as 
much shipped in as was raised here last 
year. Winter wheat has a brownish look, 
but is alive. Alfalfa experiment patches 
look green.—F. M. Henderson. 


Four Aberdeen-Angus Bulls For Sale 


Nine to fourteen months old, recorded. Write for 
prices and description. C. F. MARTENS, Prole, Ia. 


N. G. KRASCHE 














LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marlan, lowa 











miss the opportunity. 


JESSE ENGLE, Sheridan, Mo., 


Hereford Cattle Sale 


TO BE HELD IN 


Savannah, Mo., Hext Wednesday, April 7th 
71 Head—54 Bulls, 17 Females 


From eleven good Missouri and Iowa herds. 
ally inspected and the sale is an opportunity that buyers should not overlook. 
The targe number of good bulls ig your opportunity for bull bargains. 
Write for the sale catalog to either 


oF 


Savannan is 12 miles north of St. Joe, on electric line, and Great Western and Burlington Rys. 


The offering has been person- 


Do not 


W. M. HUTCHEON, Bolckow, Mo. 




















Ss. B. UTZ, 





10 a. m. 


Station D, 


Jack, Jennet and 


South St. Joseph, Mo., Wednesday, April 7 


We will have thirty big NEBRASKA MULES, three and 
four years old, and about forty JACKS and JENNETS, con- 
tributed by S. B. 
to get a good breeding jack or jennet at a reasonable price. 
Some of the jennetsin foal. Sale starts with the mules at 
For particulars and catalog, write 


At the Utz barns, in 


Utz,T. L. Yates andG.M.Scott. Achance 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 























Brooksi 





age this a great bull offering. 
other +, d sires, 

Supe 

tween { 


edar Rapids and Ottumwa. 








33 Blackbirds, 19 Ericas, 8 Prides 


etter bred offering will be sold this season, and individually the cattle are as good as Brookside Herd affords. 
hot believe I have ever sold a more desirable lot of cows and heifers than I am putting into this sale, while the large number 

y bred bulls will give breeders and farmers a good opportunity to select herd headers. 
* Ensign and Black King of Homedale 2d, are included. 
13 dam is Ellore, one of the best daughters of the champlon Western Star. 
inior champion sired by Black King of Woodlawn. 


I do 


The two noted herd bulls, 
The former is a top son of the old champion, Black Woodlawn, 


Black King of Homedale 2d is an Interna- 


FR Write for the sale catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
FRED REPPERT and W. H. COOPER, Auctioneers 


de Aberdeen-Angus 


To be held in the sale pavilion at Brookside Farm, adjoining 


Holbrook, lowa County, lowa, Wednesday, April 2ist 


60 Head—23 Bulls, 37 Females—20 With Calves 


nal! The show yearling, Black Edward, should be in this year’s shows, as he is in fine shape for a winner. 
His sire is a son of Black Woodlawn, out of a Prince Ito dam, and his dam is a Blackbird daughter ot Imp. Edward R. Other good 
The female offering is especially good and useful. They include daughters of Black Woodlawn and his noted sons—Erwin C., Morn- 
r 2d, Blaek Ensign; also top danghters of Prince Ito 2d, Equalize, Black Monareh of Emerson, Imp. Eston of Eshot, Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch, and 
All belong to the most popular families and are backed by prize winning blood lines that have been producing champions. 
© bulls, and some twenty will have calves at foot sale day. Come and spend the day with us. Take the train to Parnell, on the Milwaukee Ry., half way be- 


P. J. DONOHOE, Holbrock, lowa 








oung bulls of choicest breeding 


The cows are bred to 
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| OF GENERAL INTEREST 

















Poultry Keeping—This new book, just 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Co., is 
especially dapted as a text for rural 
and grade schools. The thor, Harry 
R. Lewis, of the New Jersey experiment 
station, has tried to make it fit the needs 
of the seventh and eighth grades. Essen- 
tials in the management of the poultrs 
flock are covered in a concise, simple way 

and although the book is intended for 
elementary pupils in the schools, ama- 
teur poultry keepers, and those who want 
to learn the poultry business from the 
very beginning, will find this a valuable 
book. It contains laboratory exercises 
te be worked out at home or in the 
school. The price of the book is $2, and 
it may be ordered through Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


The Principles of Fruit Growing—The 








most recent volume of the Rural Science 
series, edited by Professor L. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell University, and published by 
the MacMillan Company, is devoted to 
fruit growing. There are chapters on the 
location and climate, the tillage of fruit 
land, the enriching of fruit land, plants 
and planting, laying ‘out the plantation, 
subse it care of the fruit plantation, 
accidents and injuries to fruit trees and 
how to repair them, spraying and har- 
Vesting ard marketing. Like all of the 
books by Professor Bailey, the text has 
been very carefully prepared and the in- 
formation is presented in a readable and 
understandable mannet It is fully illus- 
trated The price is $1.75, postpaid, and 
it may b ordered through Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


“ry and —— occoreage” git The agricul- 


tur: extension service of the University 
of Missouri, offers te aera and boys and 
girls of Missouri an opportunity to study 
first hand the types and varieties of 
wheat and corn of the state, miscellane- 
ous ds, market grades of grain, leaf 
diseases of the apple, insects, soils and 
fertilizers. This material is carefully 
prepared and is sent at actual cost of 
preparation, The farm crops material 
is mounted and labeled; the different corn 
varieties are in bulk; the small grains, 
grasses and clovers are in cardboard 
boxes the entomological specimens are 
in glass-fronted boxes. The entomologi- 
eal collection includes the cabbage but- 
terfly, the potato beetle, the coddling 
moth, the chinch bug, the Hessian fly, 
and the common house fly. The stages 
of development in each of these are 
shown. This material was prepared pri- 
mar to supply the demand of high 
school teachers for laboratory use, but it 
is believed that it will prove equally val- 
vable for the home or graded schools. 
Everything is correctly named and is 
clearly labeled. A catalog giving de- 
seription and prices of the various col- 
lections may be obtained by writing to 
the Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 


versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

















Hoof and Mouth Disease—The Warren 
county, Illinois, farmers’ institute adopted 
the following Whereas, the epidemic of 
hoof and mouth disease has caused and 
is causing great loss to the farmers of the 
state of Illinois, and if not stamped out 
at this time, will surely spread to such a 
degree that the authorities may never be 
able to elifitnate this dread _ disease; 
therefore, be it resolved by the Warren 
County Farmers’ Institute that the farm- 
ers should coiiperate with the state and 
federal officials in stamping out the hoof 
and mouth disease; and be it further re- 
solved, that we do all we can to have the 
governor and the state legislature pass an 
emergency act soon after the organization 
of the next ge: mbly, to imburse 
the farmers for of stock killed 
by the state authorities in 
stamping out the hoof and mouth dis- 
ease, since we recognize that the killir 
of the stock is done for the protec- 
tion of t ffected herds, and also such 
killing has been do wit the under- 
standing that o half of s “e 
paid by the st th by 
the federal government. 

Horse Prices—The natural outlet or 
the } s ind n marl of the United 
States Ss € osed ecount of tl 
Kuro cavalry and ar- 
Till nh s ? ording to 
Professor EF. A owt of t animal 
husband ac t of tl University 
of Missour These are being taken from 
the light-horse producing section of the 
country. A great many have been fur- 
nished by This movement has 
been regarded as a good thing for the 
coming standard of horses and mules in 
the United States, as most of the animals 
are of inferior grade. However, the war 
has stopped the importation of breeding 
stock, and this country will be hampered 
for the present, but America may be 
called on to supply the horse and mule 
market of Europe later. There has been 


a falling off in price of horses and mules. 
This may be due to the extensive use of 
automobiles in the country and city. 


From January 1, 1913, to January 1, 1914, 


' 

















the number of horses on farms in the 
United States increased 400,000 head, 
while mules increased 13,000. The aver- 
age price of horses decreased a little over 
$1 a head. In Missouri, horses decreased 
1,000 head, and fell off $3 a head in value. 
The number of mules remained about the 
same, but they also fell off in price about 
$5 a head. Since 1896, the horse and mule 
market prices have been quite stationary, 
and there has been a gradual increase in 


number and value 
Professor Trowbridge 
has been in an_ unsettled 
the last year and a half. 


until the present slump. 
the market 
condition for 


says 


Experiment Association Incorporates— 
The South Dakota Experiment Associa- 
tion has been incorporated under the laws 
of the state of South Dakota, providing 
for the chartering of voluntary associa- 
tions not for profit. This association con- 
sists of graduates of the State Colleye 
and School of Agriculture, and progress- 
ive farmers living in nearly every county 
in the state. It has for its main purpose 
the extension of the work of the South 
Dakota experiment station, by bringing 


valuable varieties of crops and other sci- 


entific findings of the experiment station 
into general usefulness. The officers in- 
corporating said asosciation are: C. H 


Karlstad, president, Dempster, S. D.; 
Robert Nelson, vice-president, Armour, 
S. D.: H. M. Sanderson, second vice- 


president, 
treasurer, 
Champlin, 


Extelline, S. D.; A. W. 
Watertown, S. D.: 
secretary, 


Palm, 
Manley 
Brookings, S. D. 


HIDES TANNED 


We save you fully 50 per cent when you ship us a 
cow or horse hide to be made up ina cout or robe 
for you. Write today ior free catalog, giv- 
ing prices and allinformation. Address 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 


102 Market St., DES MOINES, lOWA 
nM f irers are writing "tc 
IDEAS WANTE pe omen es fs are writing for 


Three books with list of 200 inventions wanted sent 
free. Advice free. I get patent or mo fee. R. B. 
OWEN, 113 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





ASE EES - speasbiale 





ALLA LLL Oe 


G00D ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 

breeding and merit 
Biackbirds 

and other tribes. 


Kricas—Queen Mothers 
Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


Alpine Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Eight choice young bulls to offer—Black- 
bird™ Blackcaps and Ericas. Seven are by Actor 
Prince, he by the champion sire, Imp. Prince 
Felix of Ballindalloch. One by Imp. Earl Eric of 
Baliindalloch. Straight, square bulls, heavy boned 
and possessing breed character. A number are qual- 
ified to head pure bred herds. 

For particulars, address 


0. R. STEVENSON, __ Quimby, Cherokee Co., lowa 








CHESTER WHITES. 


————— eee 


O. I. C. and Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 


All ages: bred gilts, service males, tall pigs either 
sex. Special prices on trios not akin. We have 400 
to pick from and they are all bred from prize win- 
ning stock on both sides. More prize winning blood 
than any other herd in the country. WeshipC.O 
D., subject to your inspection. Write for show 


record and history of herd. 
HARRY T. CRANUELL, Cass City, Mich. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Two late spring boars for sale by Minn. Ist, and a 
number of fall boar pigs sired by 0. K. Mikado 2d, 
grand champion boar Kansas state fair, 1913. Alsoa 
few outstanding gilts bred for May farrowing. 

G EO. BOBS Hampton, Howa 









Q. I. Cc AND CHE TER WHITE boars 
e and gilts, all Prolit ar 


ages. 














type, cholera immune. Fred Rue bush, 
0. I. C BOARS. brea gilts 
. ve Quality and large li 
1 prices. . &. BEATY. Astoris 





Mt LE FrooT HOGS 





APPL LPP LP PLAS 


a Hogs 


We are booking 
shipped when safe in pig 

boar at 1914 state fair. 
Redfield, Ss. D. 


Mule Foot Hog:  - -— 
Book lers for Dec 


Alloway, Elsberry. 


Leading herd of the northwest. 
rs for bred gilts to be 
bred to first prize yearling 


FAHKGO & MYERS, 


eit t 


ber farrowed 
Missouri. 


males 
H. ¢. 


ng o 





able 











TAMW ORTHS. 


~ Tamworth Fall Pig gs 


20 gilts and 15 boars. Four big, husky year! &§ boars 
just the thing for fall pigs. They are priced to move. 
Write your wants with confidence of a square deal, 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 


Tag your stock—best and een means of 
identification for , Sheep = ——— 
Name, address a mber stam 


Catalog and i free on 
Burch & Co., 155W. Hures St. Chicago 


toy 


WALLACES’ 


| 











FARMER 


April 2, 1915, 





POL aD CHINAS. 


OI I AO 


THUIRER’S 


POLAND-CHINAS 


I have for sale several late summer and fal! gilts 
sired by Thuirer’s Hadley and out of our best 
big type sows. This is first class stuff. Prices from 
$20 to $50 each. For particulars address 


C. L. THUIRER, Fostoria, lowa 


40 Head of Cholera Immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND -CHINA BOARS 


Sired by Black Orange, grand champion boar of 
Illinois state fair, 1914; Big Van, ason of Big’ Bone, 
and Giant King, a son of the 1100 pound Long King. 
These pigs weigh up to 225 lbs. Price #25 and $30 
each if taken soon. — 88 
JOHN H. FITC 


ee Poland- Chinas 


Type 
both sexes, for 


Fall pigs. 
sale at private treaty. 
Write your wants or come 
and see them. . 


M. P. HANCHER, 


ROLFE, 1OWA 


Poland - China Bred Gilts 


They are the big kind, 


——en 





Lake c ‘ity, iowa 











for sale. with good head, 


heavy ears and bone Also fall boars and gilts. 
They are growing into large hogs. Ordernow. Save 
express. Our price is low. 


— L. 
R. ¥. D. No. 3 


INFELD 
Ft. Atkinson, lowa 








Smith Bros.’ Immuned 


40—Poland-China Bred Gilis—40 


They are sired by the best big type boz ars and bred 
to Sinith’s Giant. 570 lb. yearling with 10} inch bone. 
These gilts are the big, roomy Kind with quality and 












heavy bone, priced to sell. Also fall pigs. Write 
your wants, 
SMITH BROS., ‘R. 2, Law yler, Iowa 





FRENGH’S BIG TYPE POLANDS 


20 big spring gilts to offer by Combination Jr. and 
French's Choice and bred for March and April far- 
row to F’s Jumbo and Jumbo Prospect. Our motto: 
Quick sales at moderate prices. 
JAS. KR. FRENCH, 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Marcus, lowa 





PEP PL OL OOOO 


~ DEFENDER— HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Model. the 
best juntor yearling in lowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model; Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Getinearly. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 
Duroc Jerseys 


Choice sows and gilts for sale bred for spring lit- 
ters to the undefeated junior champion I. am 
Golden Model 4th. Our stock cannot fail to 
interest people in need of good brood sows. The fact 
that they are bred to a $510.00 champion, you have 
reason to expect something. Come and see them, or 
address Christopher Herbert, Rock Rapids, Ia. 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


10 Fine Summer Boars 10 
15 Medium Sized Gilts 15 
Bred for May and June farrow. 


L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 
C.H. PEWSEY’S DUROCS, Sioux Rapids, la. 


Bred gilts for sale weighing 250 to 300 Ibs. Broad 
arched backs and smooth bodies, They carry the 
blood of Prince of Cols., Defender, Model Chief and 
Lincoln Chief. Mostly bred for April farrow. For 
prices and particulars address as above. 




















AUCTION eee 


———— eee 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 


text books free. written by instructors. 
WEXT TERM OPEMS APRIL 5 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ip 
Missouri Auction School. largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


Yorld’s Original and Greatest School and 

lent with no capital invested. 

business taught in five weeks. 

for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 

14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 


~ | L. A. Matern, Wesley, lewa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates, 


C.C. KEIL, GRINNELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure brod 
stock. Write for dates, or phdéne at my expense. 











become 
Every branch 
Write today 















JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
ERRILL, IOWA. 
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POLLED DURHAMS,. 

| dD ham Bulls 
Six Herd Headers 
Double otaatnrd 


Strong in Scotch and Polled blood. ns ai 
sons of Champion of lowa X4729- 9-27640n, erand. 


LS. HUNTLEY & SOK, Charo, ig 
HALCYON POLLED DURHAMS DURHAMS 


now for sale—10 bulls and a few 
and heifers. Included is an extra good herd bi 

sired by the grand champion, Roan Hero, ‘ane 
Indian Runner ducks and Barreda Roe! a 
chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwe 

of Kansas City. Call or write. bad 
Cc. J. WOODS, 








f cows 


Chiles, S: Hansas 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, I0oWaA 
Breeders of Double Standard Pollea 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed p 
the pure Scotch buli, X10401 Beau Victen, 
889825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a féw fe. 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 








Laurens, lows 











We have sold all the heifers and heifer calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 
Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offvring very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lona 


















comes into maturity early, is 
long-lived and is often found 
making records even toad- 
vanced age. She stands 
above all other breeds for 
economic production, Shall we mail 
you free a good book on the Jersey? 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
324 W. 23d St., New York City. 











HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years 
Correspondence and inspection invited 
McKAY BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 


4 HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Three to nine months old. Stre’s full sister and dab 
have yearly records that were 15th and 20th from 
world’s record. Dam’s sire has sisters th rough sire 
and dam with records 15th and 20th from world’s 
records. Your choice, #75. Elton Carrisot n, Osage, It 


Cedar Falls, lowa 














HEREFORDS. 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for sale a few good young cows and hei fers, 
some with calves at foot and bred agair oa num 
ber of extra good bulls. Dismore 2d 364534 1 service 
Call or write. 

A. J. MINISH, 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


ae ARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, ™ Mo. 


RED POLL. 








Hudson. lows 
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Samuelson’s Red Polls 








Special offering of heifers and young ch class 
yard material among them. Notone but !> young 
You cannot find better. Also a few des‘ravie 
bulls. Duroc Jersey sow sale March 5t! i 
B. A. SAMUELSON. Kiron, Sac Cow ™® 









1 11 yo 
L3* OOD FARM now has for ssle 15 a 
4 KRed Polled bulls from 5 to? ne 
Two of these from advanced registry 
just sold a carload of cows and heifers to 
Farms to be used in their breeding 
spare a few more young heifers. E. E. 
SON, Nashua, Iowa. 


10—Red Polled — 


In ages 1 year and over, right in_form and bres 
ing; all sired by our herd bull, Lilly oP tor prices 
Will also part with our herd bull. Write 10 
or come and see. 
Roger Van Evera, 








R.1, Davenport 


Please mention this paper when writing: 
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SHORT ORES. 


Scotch Bulls 





ulls forSale 


hree year-old roan Cruickshank 





ipper herd bull 
Cumberland Again 
yearlings ready for service. 





Prices mode: 


4, s. & W. 8. DUNCAN, 


15 Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 


ate. 


Clearfield, lowa 








f se ages. Eight are of choicest 
Scot ifthe Uri, Victoria, Nerissa, 
Orarse Biessom., Honey Flower and 
Mynic Tribes, Good roans and reds. Some of 
hese are cxirachoice. Can suit the wants of all. 
Pri -eryative. Address 

HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 

“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short - horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
saie, 800 to 1200 lbs. 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


_ Choice Roans and Reds 


Wet bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
F sd breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd, 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, = Mit. Pleasant, lowa 
BULLS BULLS 


SHORTHORN 


Acar load or singly to suit customers. Good ones 
for fa ichmen and breeders, at prices you 
cau a opay. Write, or come and see them. 


R. €. BALDWIN - - Osceola, lowa. 


ELL x VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 
Herd bull. Silver C hief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
1 ; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 lbs. butter 
Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 




























record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. | class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residence intown. H. LL. COBB & SON, 


Independence, lowa. 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hepeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of stow calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a dark roan, heavy built 
yearling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland, 


JOS, MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers forsale five bulls of serviceable ages, and a 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


J0S. H. DEHNER, Cascade, Ia. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Ihave a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good g condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sul Regular 850515. 
C.J. WILKINSON, BR. 2, 
Sa 














Colfax, iowa 


4 Roan Scotch Herd Header 


eas FOR SALE 
be ved. is y 27th, 1913, also 4 red Scotch bulls around 





DAVEN PORT & MACK, Belmond, towa 


15 Short- horn Bulls 15 


yocateh and Scotch topped: sired by King 
Nonpareil 34 from 10 to @ months old; reds and 











_right in form and price. Also as 
*. Write or visit us. 
:OS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Il. 





SHORT- HORN BULLS 


Seven yo bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
traight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
will attract any farmer wanting a 


Use, A r¢) 
them wher 
ull j 


Buck Grove, Ia. 


SHORTHORNS FOR SALE “ss.5* 


1869 
4) months old, and spring calves, 
t hese oer — Braet coming hg 
andson 0 oice Goods. Bargains 
Jesse Jesse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, La. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


rd Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
= any herd. Write for breeding 


IRA IRA € HASE & SON, 











800d enouct 
and price 


An 
— Ste ‘wart, Rockwell City, lowa 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Toans oe Aer cows and heifers; reds and 
279991 and Tout tested. ao by Anoka Marshall 


' a. . 9 ood Duke 308446 
CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 
For Sale—Scottish Baren 387124 


A good re 1 Aug. 2-year-old Crui 
red Au ckshank Queen ef 
Beaut y. " rite for particulars. ™ 
ie ‘er ALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM 
s aLint, Props, K.4, Pella, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls—Scotch 


ro 
thoughs 3 heed bana best Scotch ———- and good 


}. ©. WESTROPE, 














Harlan, lewa 
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STALLION SERVICE 
RECORD 











The Handy 
Stallion Service 


Record 


Frise stallion owner needs the 











“Handy” Record, Contains blanks 

for 100 mares; fully indexed, and 
the most convenient record ever pub- 
lished for horsemen. When signed by 
the owner of mare it becomes a note 
for payment of service. Printed on 
tough linen paper, durably bound in 
cloth covers. Just fits the pocket. 

Price 75 cents each, postpaid. 


Address All Orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, lowa 























HORSES. 
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Holbert Horse Importing Go. 





Also German Coachers and 
English Hackneys 


stables at Greeley. 


ing for. 


ful six-colored lithograph. 
No business done on Sunday. 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 


Our early 1914 importations are in our 
If you want astrictly first class imported 
or home bred Percheron, Belgian or Shire, 
we can show you the kind you are look- 


Send 15 cents in stamps for our 1914 
catalogue or same amount for our beauti- 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la. 




















is your golden opportunity while they last. 
Barn in town. 


E. J. HEISEL, 


70 miles southeast of Des Mvines 
Peorta, 216 east of Omaha. 





The War Has Stopped the importing of 
Percherons-- Belgians 


and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity. 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, and can sell at reasonable prices. It 
Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 
, 290 south of Minneapolis, 91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 


























1878 


TRUMANS’ GHAMPION STUD 


1915 


We are now offering the best lot of 


Shire, Percheron and Belgian 


STALLIONS AND MARES we have ever owned, 
and be convinced that we give greater value than any others 
**Don’t be missied,”’ but send for one 
our utmost to please you in a stallion or mare, and the price 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 


lions elsewhere, why not try “’Trumans” 
in the business? 


If you have been buying your stal- 


of our 1915 catalogues and we will jo 
‘shall be right.” 


Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL. 








R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITCGHELLVILLE, IA. 


(17 miles east of Des Moines, on electric line and Rock Island Railway) 
Breeders and Importers of 


PERGHERONS AND SHIRES 


20 good mares and a number of high class stallions now for sale, mostly imported. and with lots of bone, size 


and quality. 
mostly steel grays. 
Write as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Mares run from one to eight years, and all older mares are in foal. 
Come and see what we have. You will be pleased. Prices reasonable. 


Percheron stallions are 
Farm near town. 








W. L. DeCLOW, 


CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 


I now have some special bargains in big, fine Mammoth jacks, 20 head of which 
I have had in service at the farm this season. 
4 for their individuality and breeding qualities. 
big Tennessee jacks and a carload of Kentucky jacks. 
bunch of Mammoth jacks you can find in the United States. 
gains to all parties wanting first class jacks. 


All of these jacks are especially desirable 

I also have just received a carioad of 
I now have the finest 
I will offer special bar. 
Will also take stallions in trade on jacks. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





‘]\HIS “like France’ Percheron farm has the goods, and lots of them. 

Registered stallions,1 to5 yrs. old—jet blacks, greys. Come where 
Nobody will tell you that they have Perch- 
erons as weighty, heavy-boned, rugged and useful as Fred Chandler’s, or 
as big a bunch to pick from. You, too, will recommend this herd after 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 


the genuine good ones are. 


you have been here. 
trains all directions. 


Fast 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. : 








HORSES. 


Percheron & Belgian 
Stallions for Sale 


We are now offering a fine lot of 
imported and home bred stallions 
from two to six years old—good boned and big. One 
barn in town, others at farm. See our horses aad 
get our prices before buying. 
HART BROS, - ° 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 1b. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 


Osceola, lowa. 








Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


While the war has stopped the importing of Perch- 
eron and Belgian horses, I have on hand a number of 
tops from one of the best importations of these two 
oreeds that was made last season. About 40 head in all 
with more size and bone than usual. Come and see. 
WM. A. HAL Anamosa, lowa 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier, with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, fowa 


STALLION FOR SALE 


One good Clydesdale three-year-old, coming four; 
dark brown with stripe in face, and four white feet to 
knees; weight 1600, with state certificate of sound- 
ness, anda sure breeder. Extra big bone good feet 
and lots of style. Will sell right if taken at once. 


E. A. THOMPSON, Terril, lowa 
Lefebures’ Belgians 


Largest Collection on Earth 

Over 130 head on hand. Two im- 
portations received in 1914, before 
declaration of war. Also some 
choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old. 
A numberof home bred stallions, 


Write for catalog and circulars. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


Clydesdale Stallions 


FOR SALE 


I am offering a number of high class 
Clydesdale stallions, ranging in age from 
2'to 4 years. Will price them to sell. 


W. V. HIXSON, Marengo, lowa 


6 Percheron Stallions 


of My Own Breeding 


Two years old and over. Weights from 1600 to 1900 
pounds. Three will weigh 1900 lbs. and over. Allare 
black, and absolutely sound. Priced to make 


quick sale. Address 
L. L. GOREHAM, Odebolt, lowa 


Percheron Stallions 


One black 4-year-old, 

One black 2-year-oid. 

One grey 2-year-old. 
Registered in the Percheron Soclety of America. 
Big, clean Jimbed horses of our own breeding. We 
wish to move them quickly. For prices and particu- 
lars address 
Christopher Herbert, Rock Rapids, lowa 


TWENTY HEAD OF SHETLANDS 


The undersigned will sell 20 Shetland ponles, con- 
sisting of 15 mares, in age from yearlings to twelve 
years old; good individuals, all sizes and cclors; 
three stallions, two geldings. Write your wants. 
A few Collies on hand. 


J, C. THOMPSON, 





























Jamaica, lowa 








REGISTERED THREE-YEAR-OLD PERCHEROM 
STALLION FOR SALE. Weight 1.300 pounds. 
Also my 5-year-old jack. Priced very cheap. 
JOHN BADER, SCRIBNER, NEB. 














Fh tof STALLION.First and champion of the 
/Des Moines show. His breeding, rich; age, coming 
three; weight, 1800. H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Live Stock For Sale 


Percheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
old, in foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chestnut; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams; Berkshire, 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey gilts of spring and 
fall farrow. FAKM DEPARTMENT, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Scotch Herd Headers 


Two good March yearlings, one older—a herd 
header—and extra good calves by the show bull 
Dale © — Write, or come and see them. 
Farm near Avo 
a. PRICHARD & SON, 








Walnut, lowa 
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Town Twelve Miles Away ! 


UT distance doesn’t bother the modern farmer. When a ma- 

chine breaks down, he hands the broken part to one of the 
boys and sends him to town—knowing he’ll be back promptly. 
For 25 miles an hour is easily covered by the 1915 


SFndian Motocucle 


Used to take a good horse a whole day to do the same most powerful, most serviceable machine ever built. It 
job—but you had to take him away from the farm work has 9 Big Basic Innovations—every one a mighty import- 
and that delay meant money. ant necessity — and 20 refinements that loom up as the 
The Indian climbs the long hill as quickly as it skims biggest values ever put into a motorcycle. 

mee rr ere eee — pre carat tea And that great international reputation behind the Indian 
—— Ae hl an rae Eee he ridin yas he oe —it means everything to the farmer who buys wisely. It 
tions an I giv es t e utmost ease and riding comfort. keeps him from wasting hard-earned money on a machine 
The 1915 Indian is the finest, fastest, most economical, that hasn’t a reputation to make it make good. 


A chain of Indian factory branches, large distributors and 2,800 
dealers assure over-night service for Indian riders — anywhere. 


Your beautifully illustrated 1915 Indian Catalog is ready. Where shall we send it ? 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 783 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


RAN 5 Chicago Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 
B CHES AND SERVICE STATIONS: Aten Tents ee mr 




































































